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“ DemooraTIO Progress, 
Thou hast years u 


Fare ye well: 


thee, and thou art too full 


Of the war's surfeits, to go rove with one 


That ’s yet unbruised;: 


While I remain above the 


bring me but out at gate | 


, you shall 


Hear from me still; and never of me aught 
But what is like me formerly. 


“Goop O_p GEenTLEMAN. 


That’s worthily 


As any ear can hear. Come, let’s not weep; 


If I could shake off but one seven a 
From these old arms and legs, by t 
I’d with thee every foot !” 


Ix our country, from time immemorial, 
there are, and have been, but two political 
parties ; that which, from the earliest spring 
of the colonies to this hour, desired to give 
to Democratic principle its full progress ; and 
that which, whatever may have been the 
motives, or interests, or fears, which at each 
epoch swayed its members, has been con- 
sistent in an unceasing endeavor to restrain 
the liberty of the people, and tame down or 
bar the progress of the nation, first from its 
colonial rudiments into national form and 
life, and secondly from the infancy of its 
Independence to the full life, manhood, 
and wide development of a great republic. 
Conditions, dynasties, circumstances, points 
at issue, debatable and debated, partisan 
homenclature, and the attire of faction, have 
changed, become mixed together or forgot- 
ten; new circumstances have arisen, new 
organizations to meet new issues have sup- 


Planted the old; new nomenclatures, more | 
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e good gods, 
“Ye olde Fogie,” an unpublished 
drama, after SHAKESPERE. 


or less appropriate, have heralded the path § 
to victory or defeat; but amid all these revo- 

lutions and struggles of healthy and vigor- § 
ous life, the one line of demarcation remains 
fixed in our history, and indelible to all time; | 
the line which divides those who would 
advance, and bring with them Democratic 
liberty one step at least farther, from those 
who would stand still or retreat. It is the 
line which divides the bold republican states- 
man from the timidly inactive or retrogres- 
sive; which divides those confiding in De- 
mocracy and in the people from the dis- 
trustful; those who believe, with all their 
souls, in God and Democracy, who appre- 
ciate the new idea of the world, and would 
give it development and sway, from those 
without faith in man, who still are attached, 
openly or in secret, to the political supersti- 
tions, the mumbo-jumbos, the aristocratic 
vesture and mode, and the suspicions and 
hatred of the people, which are character- 
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istic of ignorant ages, and of that old conti- 

nent which expelled our predecessors, one 

by one, generation by generation, and now 

lies the saddest and most exemplary victim 

of the systems it upholds. It is the line 

which divides the bold Democrats of colonial 

days who resisted one-sided charters, side- 

winded laws, and restrictions upon equality, 

from those who enforced obedience to the 

edicts of an office in the purlieus of an Eng- 

lish Court, who advised peace in their day, 

and loyal feelings, and who raised their 

hands in holy horror at the unfilial progress 

and the rashness of states but recently born. 
It is the line which marks the difference 
between New-Englanders who would not 
drink tea, and loyal, and worthy, and respecta- 
ble gentlemen, who trembled in every delicate 

nerve at the idea of pointing a gun against 
their “lawful sovereign,” or even of refusing 
the Chinese aromatic with treasonable intent, 
and who courted the gallantries and the friend- 
ship of the English garrison. It is the line 
which divides the revolutionary fathers from 
the Tories, the traitorous alliances and the 
murderous incendiarism of "76. It is the line 
which divides the conquerors of Trenton and 
the Cowpens and the. leaguers of Quebec, 
from the gentlemen who had to be sent 
above “tide-water.” There never has been, 
nor can there now be any mistake as to 
which of these parties was the more “ respect- 
able,” the more “ well-behaved,” the more 
“dignified,” and the more “truly desirous 
of the liberties of the people.” English his- 
tory, contemporary 8 eakers, publishers, and 
writers have universally represented the De- 
mocrat as a low and vicious fellow, or else as 
a fanatic and senseless person; the man of 
American heart as a dangerous and suspi- 
cious character, something between a swin- 
dler and a premeditator of arson ; the stickler 
for right, and advocate of progress as an in- 
novating incendiary, a person creating dis- 
union and disaffection among his peaceable 
and harmoniously servile brethren ; as a bro- 
ker in discontent, and fabricator of difficul- 
ties, and as the real and only enemy of the 
country, and of the liberty and happiness of 
its dearly beloved and tax-paying people. 
English history, all history, says so; nay, 
the American contemporaries of the progres- 
sive Democrat in each successive generation 
have said, and say so. Whenever a man who 
reeived the era in which he lived more or 


Jess clearly, and had the genius to appreciate 
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some at least of its necessities, promulgated a 
new idea or new order, instantly his brethren, 
partisans of the old, declared that he sought 
the ruin of his friends and of the commu- 
nity; that he was wildly erratic or wilfully 
treacherous. He was calumniated, abused, 
slighted, politically anathematized; terrors 
the most frightful were prophesied from his 
headlong rashness; and the venerable and 


| steady “friends of the country” immediately 


set about to save it and themselves, and 
“put a stop to him.” So has it ever been, 
and so will it ever be. Nothing great, no- 
thing noble has ever been done among men, 
without subjecting its promoters to this 
ordeal. Among the most boastful and he- 
reditarily patriotic descendants of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence are the 
sons of those, not a few of whom indulged 
in the most maudlin panic and politic tirades 
against its earliest proposers, and who long 
prevented its adoption by the most admirable 
fogy orations on danger, policy, steady course, 
and so forth. And it being adopted, they 
and their fellows sat down quite contentedly 
beneath its placid shade, and said, “ We did 
it.” He who would clear a new path through 
the forests which beset him, must be con- 
tent, if he would conquer, to be torn with 
briars, to bark his shins, and even to knock 
his head against an unperceived tree, with- 
out complaint or turning; that the fat old 
bovines who succeed him may wag along the 
way he has opened, with their sleek and un- 
touched sides; lie down at ease in the long 
grass he has cleared for them ; chew the cud 
with complacency and pride; and, nodding 
to the forests round about them, as yet un- 
scathed, say, as plainly as bovines can, “ He 
was a great fellow; we are his followers.” 
For the character of the old fogy is not one 
accidental to our day, or peculiar to our po 
litical position. It is as old as history, and 
older, and probably may endure even unto 
the Millenium, or beyond it. Old men, men 
advanced in years, and perfectly stationary 
in any ideas they ever had ; young men who 
take their brains whence they took their 
caudle, from their nurse’s apron-string, and 
who read history and appear on the stage of 
manhood in a slobbering-bib, are naturally 
desirous to retain present position and he- 
reditary paraphernalia ; fear any future whose 
ideas they cannot master; and have been in 
all ages the enemies of heroism and progress, 
and the drag and clog upon mankind. The 
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myth by which the ancient Carthaginians | in chivalrous enterprises, which strike not 
represented fogyism, is truly characteristic to | 


this hour. 


Saturn, sitting in chaos very | 


comfortahly and placidly, lived by eating | 
his own cl ildren; and nothing but the kindly | 


and ingenious wit of good mother Terra 


saved young Jove from the fatal maw of | 
“his illustrious ancestor,” and brought a} 


heaven, and gods, and godlike men into 
existence, by giving the heartless old god of 
fogydom a stone. To this hour the Ame- 
rican representatives of the Carthaginian can- 
nibal, seated on their brazen thrones, with a 
world tumbling in ruins about them, and a 
heaven and a state of order and quiet yet 
to be created for mankind, would gulp 
the young god, Jupiter Americanensis, at 
a swallow, but that the same kindly destiny 


of earth saved him, centuries since, for a | 


sturdy manhood at last. And now they 
even exhibit their rage at his existence by 
stealing and bolting idea after idea as he 
utters them. In all history it has been so. 


Death to progress and to heroism, rather | 


than that justice which would unseat the 
imbecile, and advance the glory of mankind. 


The political line of demarcation which we | 


have traced up to the revolutionary era, did 
not by any means become erased or altered 
by the event of republican victory. Fogydom, 
in its extreme phase, was physically con- 
quered and banished from the land. The 
revolutionary chiefs, bound together like 
brothers, fought with the sword against a 
foreign enemy ; and, therefore, in the out- 
ward appearance of the camp or in the bat- 
tle-field, no political distinctions mark or mar 
that, the noblest passage of human history. 
While the fate of the nation hung upon the 
sword-point, every man who took up arms, 
from Washington the soldier to the last 
disbanded volunteer, was the embodiment 
of Progress. The contests between pro- 
gress and retrogression, between democratic 
night and the fogyism which clung to abo- 
minable systems and political superstitions, 
or that more dangerous type of it which 
would, under a sleek hypocrisy, balk and 
mar the destinies it could not resist, were 
confined to the State Legislatures_and the 
domestic and pacific assemblages of the peo- 
ple. To one or more of these we shall re- 
turn. But, even in the war; even in the 
schemes of battle, in conceptions which a 
general with the genius and success of the 
catitious Roman would be slow to risk; or 





alone at a physical antagonist vastly superior 
in power, but at the prevailing superstitions 
which he may have successfully foreed down 
mankind’s throat; in these history must note, 
without invidious criticism of others equally 
self-sacrificing and great, two names of the re- 
volutionary era which have petuliarly added 


| to the lustre and the glory of Young Ame- 


rica, and still symbolize its principles; that, 


| in the field, of Montgomery, who, not content 


to liberate the narrow colonial strip of ter- 
ritory, only, which had risen in insurrection, 
resolved to drive the British arms from the 


| whole continent; to carry the war into the 


enemy’s country and into his very fortresses 
and fastnesses, and clasp the whole continent 
in the arms of Nationality and Republican- 
ism; and who fell on the still foreign pro- 
vince of Canada, the noblest sacrifice to the 
policy he bequeathed to his successors ; and 
on the ocean, that of Paul Jones, a name 
for ever immortal; a name to which Ro- 
mans, were it theirs, would have erected na- 
val pillars, decked with conquering prows of 
ships; the name of the father and founder of 
that navy which is now the most numerous, 
the fleetest, and the-most powerful in the 
world; and whose glory, with two little 
ships which we would not now use in the 
lumber trade, he was the first—no doubt, 
most rashly—to assert ; the name of him who, 
having with great difficulty obtained an old, 
leaky French tub, and a worse tender, in 
utter disregard of the prevailing superstition 
of the world, but especially of his own coun- 
trymen, that England was mistress of the 
seas—that her navy was all-puissant, Ar- 
gus-eyed, ubiquitous, and endowed with all 
the attributes of the best-concocted bugaboo, 
and that her shores were, in consequence of 
the bugaboo, and by reason of the “ wooden 
walls” we now again hear so much about, 


| unassailable—who, in defiance of all these 


physical and moral antagonists, with a com- 
paratively dinkey man-of-war and his long 
gun, swept the seas, invincible; first liberated 
the ocean from being a domain of England, 
and scorned the tyrant on the waters she 
called her stronghold ; cleaned her very chan- 
nel and the cobwebs off her atmosphere, | 
that she might see the light for once; and, 
with his broom on his sky-scraper, landed 
on her coasts, fired her towns and ships, and 
spiked her guns on their batteries; made 
love to her pretty women in their own 
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drawing-rooms, and hauled to the wind his 
little fleet to send back a billet-doux ; sacked 
an aristocrat’s cellar, just to show he could, | 
and returned the plate to the ladies of the 
family with his compliments ; beat, with his 
small force, England’s ships within sight of | 
that island she was then, as now, hold- 
ing down with the grip of death, and, step- 


ping on board his enemy’s ship as the | 
old French tub sank beneath him, returned | 


to this beleaguered land nothing the worse 
of the wear, with the good British bottom 
he had captured as a model for Young 
America to “ build yachts after ;” and who did 
all this alone, unsupported, against the most 
virulent old fogy opposition, against prevail- 
ing superstition, against the policy of our 
“illustrious ancestors” who lived before him, 
against all precedent, and the most solemn 
warning from every old croaker in the land, 
that he would ruin the cause, his ships, 
American prestige, and himself; and yet 
who did it successfully, without pensioning 
himself on posterity, claiming any merit of 
place or profit for the action; without ob- 
taining a congratulatory notice in the news- 
papers, a biography 1 in fogy “ organs,” a tea- 
service, (patriotic old women “always get 
tea-services,) or even what never can be of 
use to the receiver as a charitable donatign, 
unless the illustrious object be provided 
with rooms underneath, and be made cor- 
poration exhibitor of the same—a monn- 
ment. Even in the contest in which all who 
fought were illustrious, and must for ever be 
the justly honored of their countrymen ; 

these two heroic names of Montgomery and 
John Paul Jones (the Jean Paul of war) stand 
especially forward, as the embodiments and 
exemplars of the ideas and the policy of that 
modern America we call “ Young,” not be- 
cause, though in its youth, it is not centuries 
old, dating, as we have seen, back to the oceu- 
pation of this land ; but because it is and has 
been the sole representative of that modern 
order which is antagonistic alike to heredi- 
tary right, monarchic systems, oligarchy and 
monopoly, in all their hideous forms, super- 
stitious reverence for antiquated customs 
and ideas, the dregs and doom of servitude, 
/ and which is devoted to and knows no other 
rule of law, no other earthly order, no other 
policy, no other guide, but the equality of 
freemen, and the universal freedom of na- 
tions. Montgomery originated, physically 
sustained, died for, and bequeathed to us 
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that idea of which Monroe reproduced and 
| endorsed a part; and which, in its full force, 
is this—that America is Americ: an—that 
this continent is sacred to national freedom, 
whether the wretched victims of tyranny 
have or have not courage to face the ordeal 
| of republicanism ; that, in short, the colonial 
strip alone was not the future United States, 
but that we are the head of the American 
family, and that this continent is the hard- 
/ won home of a family of men and nations, 
upon which no foreigner whatever, Eur ypean 
tyrant or other, can be permitted to plant 
his foot or his standard in hostility or in 
triumph while arms remain to the survivors, 
Paul Jones bequeathed to us an equally 
true, but more immediately practical policy; 
| he established for this modern world the 
| fact, old as the tides, that the ocean is the 
highway of nations ; that no usurper should 
be allowed to erect a turnpike thereon, and 
call herself its mistress, nor any pirate, espe- 
cially a “constitutional and legal” one, be 
permitted to lie in wait, and, with. levelled 
long or short gun, demand of the way farer 

to surrender. He established, moreover, in 
his proper person—and history proves he was 
| precisely the proper person to do it—that no 
| such turnpike could stay him ; that he would 
pay none of their tolls without “sinking the 
ship” first, (a matter lately forgotten by 
American seamen, especially in the Ameri- 
can waters where a ship called the Prome- 
theus steams, taking fire, not from heaven, 
but very opposite quarters, and, we regret 
to say, returning none for the benefit of 
mankind, as her namesake did ;) and that for 
his part, and that of the country whose flag 
he bore, no boasting highway! man should 
stay his ship or overhaul his hold or person, 
or in any manner successfully molest him. 
| He proved, moreover, the mode arn fact, that 
this “ mistress of the seas,” this unassailable 

dame in wooden walls, was a bugaboo, 4 
thing to frighten children with; that he 
could assail her, that he would assail her, 
and did assail her; and that her coasts are 
at the mercy of any bold captain who has 
courage to lay hands on them. He origin- 
ated the idea, quite a novel one then, that 
it is not our duty, in the event of war with 
any European power, and especially with 
this old wind-bag, this “ mistress of the se as, 

to wait patiently till some one comes 
shoot at us; but that we should and can 
transfer the war to the enemy’s‘country ; ; land 


| 
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in and burn his indefensible towns ; laugh at, 
run away from, return, and take his fleet; pass 
through his wooden walls more easily than 
through lath ; bring to his door the woes 
we have, during two wars, permitted to be 
brought to ours, and take him by the throat 
and cuff him whe on we please. Being by 
birth a Scotchman, and a good Democrat, he 
has proved by his ex: imple that, ardently 
loving his own countrymen, the best way to 
aid and bless them is to send them liberty 
when their monarchs send us war; and 
that it is a positive crime to our country, 
and to our countrymen and country women, 
to mew ourselves up in this continent when 
foreigners make war on us, and not attack 
them in their strongholds, in their systems, 
in the disaffection and in the cruel wrongs 
of the people upon whom they criminally 
subsist. John Paul Jones opened the first 
page in American history, and with his 
guns, too, which has reference to the suffer- 
ings of the Old World, to the weakness of 
despots, and to the fact that America does 
wrong to herself, imperils her destiny and 
life, when, , through any narrow- -minded idea 
of home-safe ty, she provokes and permits 
home invasion, refrains to make war on hos- 
tile despots in their weakest point, and in- 
gloriously abstains from taking on the sea 
and on the land, all the world over, her right- 
ful position among the nations, by asserting 
that no continent ‘of the world is a walled-in 
park for tyrants’ sport, but that nations are 
brothers. The happy progress of disaffection 
and republicanism of later years among the 
populations of Europe, including those of the 
so-called British empire, docs not weaken 
this conception in any future op portunity. 
Lastly, John Paul, as usual, in his proper 
person—and if we may believe the ladies, it 
Was a very proper one—was one of many 
to initiate this truth: that he who is the 
true antagonist of tyranny, and worthy che- 
valier of national freedom, is not exclusive ly 
the citizen or property of any land, but that, 
as he fought for and established the navy of 
American freedom, so should all who wear 
liberty’ s vesture war for the freedom and 
political equality of nations, and that with- 
out claims on conte mporaries or on posterity; ; 
Without even a monument, or the perqui- 
sites, These things Young Amer‘ca owes to 
General Richard Montgomery and Chevalier 
Paul Jones. 

In these great men, therefore, even during 


‘of every 
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the War of Independence, some of the cha- 
racteristics which have been most venomous- 
ly charged upon Young America, have been 
emphatically evinced. They are but poor 
successors of their “illustrious predecessors” 
who assail the memory of Montgomery and 
the deeds of Paul Jones. Nevertheless, old 
fogyism,driven to desperation, is rash enough 
for any thing. The aged gentlemen, having 
got into a most exacer bating difficulty, would 
use their umbrellas, or other warlike imple- 
ments, on George Washington, if he, like a 
conscientious father of his country, arose 
from his tomb and told them distinctly they 
were what he would regret to say were 
generally called, in his day, humbugs. 

It will be seen that we have imitated the 
policy of the heroic men we have men- 
tioned ; that, in our conflict with old fogy- 
dom, we have disregarded all precedent and 
known schemes of ‘political action, and de- 
liberately, and with unprecedented effront- 
ery and success, carrie d the war of princi- 
ples into the enemy’s country, beating them 
on their own ground, and leaving the Ame- 
rican Democr: icy free to live and act with- 
out fear of a fogy irvasion. 

But when great deeds were the ambition 
American homestead and every 
American heart, it is difficult to distinguish 
on the battle-field those designs which were 
defensive, within the limits of an absolute 
and evident necessity, from conceptions of a 
higher emprise, and of a more grasping and 
chivalrous daring. In the council-chamber, 
however, in the Te gislative bodies, the lead- 
ers, the designers, the originators, the saga- 
cious pioneers of the repub jlicanism we now 
enjoy, were wholly of Young America; rash, 
iconoclastic; breakers of idols and ‘of all 
images of men; impertinently adventurous 
against wind-bags of superstition and pre- 
tense, whatever might be their shape, what- 
ever veil of sanctity might cover them. Most 
men would have "permitted the battle for 
national independence to have proceeded toa 
victory or a defeat, and then either have taken 
their fortune with the defeated, or contested, 
in the result of victory, by debate in the 
council-chamber or the Legislature, the 
form and ideal type of government. It is 
natural for men who have led to success a 
great national war, to believe that they 
themselves have a right to direct the nation 
they have aided in liberating; to believe 
that that direction is, to a certain extent, 
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their property; that they have a right to 
shape and frame formulas for posterity to 
wince in and compress itself into; that they 


have a right to make precedents, and even | 


to dictate to unborn generations the course 
they, yet unborn, and yet suppositiously 
Free, shall perforce adopt. And the bane- 
ful influence of Alexander Hamilton—as 
brave a cavalier as ever set foot in stirrup, 
the most excellent Roman of them all, but 


yet a Roman, and by no means a republi- | 


can—is proof of the dangers men must in- 
cur who stake their heads for liberty, and 
yet who will not stoop to insure themselves 
or the people of its subsequent possession. 
Alexander Hamilton possessed the genius, 
the energy, the seductive eloquence, the un- 
scrupulosity, sufficient to wrest the liberties 
this country won with her life-blood from 
the people who won it, to what he conceived 
to be his order; and to have founded an 
oligarchy in comparison with which that | 
which made Venice the serf of centuries iad 
has left her a wreck, that which Rienzi fought 
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| far-seeing 
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fought against present outrage, not fcr a fu- 
ture republic. His was the personal cour- 
age to resent, not the large-souled humanity 
to trust; to bid young “generations on and 
on, and be successful. One of his descend- 


|ants has recently published sufficient evi- 


dence to prove that some of Washington's 
most impressive dicta to posterity passed 


| through his critical hands, appreci: ative of 


the adage, “ se@pe vertite stilum,” and that, 
necessarily, the farewell encouragement na- 
turally dictated by the large and manlike 
soul of the Father of our Country to her 
children, has reached us in a very imper- 
fect, curtailed, and equivocal fashion. It 
is to be regretted that the great soul of 
Washington was not associated in its more 
advanced days with more democratic and 
men than his chivalrous and 
aristocratic lieutenant. Yet these were the 


| agencies and the inspirations by which the 


American people were led to battle for this 
country ; and men of ordinary mind and more 


pusillanimous nature might have waited for 


against, and even that more abominable | 


system which has held down, pauperized, 
and robbed the helpless British people for 
centuries, would have been, had he suc- 
ceeded, but as child’s play. The subsequent 
progress of Democracy, even in the soldiers 
he led to the field for their country, proves 
that the scheme must have been completely 
unsuccessful; that either another revolution 
and more fearful war would have occurred 
successfully on the part of the American 


people against the class which desired to lord | 


it over them, or that the strip of colonial 
territory, without any power of democratic 
expansion, would have shrunk, and shrunk, 
in resources and extent, and finally become 
the serf of the power it had defeated, even 
as Italy has of Austria. Men are always 
present in popular revolutions who partake 
and risk their heads in them, merely from na- 
tional pride or personal chivalry, impelled— 
though it may have very little concern with 
the real issue—by what may seem to them a 
momentous object; but who have really no 
faith or heart in the people, in the Demo- 
cracy, in the democratic life, and vigor, and 
expansion for which, for the nonce, they | 
deign to combat; and these, however brave 

or personally noble, are of the deadliest ene- 
mies of popular right and of democratic | 
liberty. 
in the people, no faith in Democracy. 





the issue of the combat, and left Democratic 
freedom and oligarchic pretensions to battle 
it then as they could. 

Such is the lesson set for us in our day. 


|The council of war has given way to the 
| caucus of aspirants, but the domineering in- 


solence of fogydom is nothing changed. The 


/ question now forced upon us is not, What 


shall be the developments of Demucracy; 
whither and to what extent shall tend re- 
publican and American progress ! But the 
question is, Who shall rule and restrain, and 
alter and make platforms for, and own this 
progress, this Democracy, this peop le? We 


| are called on to recognize the right of indivi- 
| duals to lord it over Democracy, not to up- 
| hold and push forward the principles of De- 


mocracy. We have again been blessed with 
an oligarchy of old gentleme n, it seems, who 
have claims upon the people and their pos- 
terity, which have been by our immediate 
predecessors ungenerously forgotten. Ages 
unborn, republics about to be ushered into 
existence, democratic advancement, the des- 
tiny and the revolutions of the world, the 
growth and vitality and living principles of 
this vast republic are to pause for months, 
| bow deferentially to old gentlemen, and al- 
low them to shuffle and fix their cards for 
| the caucus game. Earth, heaven, we, are 


Alexander Hamilton had no faith | to wait for months on months, and allow the 
He  eociteatinnts to settle their disputes, and then 
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patiently and thankfully take whatever gov- | Protestant State Church of Virginia. That 
ernment, or order, or executive lead may | we take to be the greatest feat ever performed 
be vouchsafed to us. We, the people and | in history, and infinitely beyond the Decla- 
press of the United States, are to remain | ration of Independence. He was the first in 
silent and inactive and scrupulously stupid, | all the generations of men to establish, asa 
while old fogyism settles on its candidate to | legal and republican principle, that religion 
rule us, and selects the ruler. We are not | should be free. Of course in doing so he 
to interfere, or anticipate by a word the de- | incurred the malignant opposition of the an- 
eree of a Convention, but to remember the | cient chivalry, and especially of the Episcopal 
fact, that the duty of the people is simply to | dignitaries in possession of State titles and 
obey the laws and the old gentlemen who | of pious incomes levied by the tax-gatherer. 
nominate themselves to rule over us, and not | He was denounced as rash, young, anarchic, 
canvass or inquire into the qualities of the | infidel, impious, for that act. Every oppo- 
aspirants to that right. In short, we have | sition which a long-established oligarchy 
nothing to do but wait till the contest is | and State Church could make, he had to 
over, and then fall down, revert submissive- | meet and conquer. And he did so. Next, 
ly to old fogy and timeworn drivelling, or | addressing himself to the laws of primogeni- 
fight it out, to the ruin of our party, and | ture and of hereditary property, without 
possibly of the cause it advocates. These | either on this occasion consulting his asso- 
are the requirements made on us. We beg | ciate revolutionary brethren, he overthrew 
leave to put forward, with all due reverence | them. And thus the men who left Vir- 
to wind-bags, a word or two by way of hum- | ginia an oligarchy, and went forth to battle 
ble apology for refusal. |for their common country, found on their 
Thomas Jefferson did not do so, even | return not a single enduring fragment of the 
while George Washington and Alexander | old aristocratic scaffolding standing ; found 
Hamilton fought im the field for their country. | a Democracy and a free people where they 
While the war was yet inceptive, not for an | had left the hideous curses of a family 
instant doubting the success of his country- | régime. Alexander Hamilton, the cavalier, 
men, he applied himself, with a statesman- | could not discover a single standard by which 
like foresight without parallel in history, to | to sustain and rear his government of pedi- 
break down the old aristocratic forms and | grees and seclusion. The people were in 
wages, and laws and establishments, and | possession of power and liberty. Jefferson 
other upholstery in the then greatest of | had given it and insured it to them. Hamil- 
the colonies, his native Virginia, and to | ton had to content himself with abusing the 
render it impossible, when the physical | Democracy which had outwitted him; with 
victory should be won, to establish any | making himself the mouth-piece and cats’ 
other form or type of government but | paw of the needy Church system and the 
that of a Democratic Republic. With a | defeated oligarchy, and with endeavoring to 
wisdom and nobility of soul unknown to | write farewell letters and advices, and using 
Plutarch or his heroes, he set himself de- | Washington’s great name to tie up this tri- 
liberately to take care of the people before | umphant Democracy and prevent it going 
even yet they had attained a national exist- | one step farther. 
ence ; and, without consulting them, or basing | But the work done by Jefferson was en- 
therefor any claim upon posterity, to prevent | during. State after State of this Union, and 
the independence of America from becoming | finally the aggregated assembly of the whole 
the property of any family or tribe of Cincin- | United States, followed the splendid ex- 
hati, or individual. Thomas Jefferson, almost | ample of liberality and progress he had es- 
in his boyhood, did that which none of his | tablished. Though it is but in the past year 
contemporaries could foresee the wisdom and | that they, the first of Democracies, the sons 
hecessity of doing, and which by young or | of the “Old Dominion,” acquired for them- 
old had never been done in history before : | selves the complement of his acts, univer- 
he, without arms, with a limited newspaper | sal suffrage, yet every other State followed 
power, and exceedingly trifling means, be- | the lessons he set them, and initiated, each 
yond his own eloquence, of swaying public | for itself, the democratic liberty he estab- 
opinion, overthrew, nigh a hundred years | lished. Religious liberty became the law 
ago, and trampled under foot, the English | and principle of the whole United States 
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The rule of families was every where over- 
thrown. Democratic progress had entered 
fairly into existence ; and all the abuse poured 
forth by the Church and the pulpit, by the 
presses in the service of the oligarchy ; all 
the learned logic of the dexterous Hamilton ; 
all the conspiracies of old fogydom, of “ Cin- 
cinnati” who had claims upon, nay, who 
owned, the country, could not reason Young 
America into the belief that the liberty it 
had won was a great curse and most dan- 
gerous implement; that the national free- 


dom and Democratic right all had fought | 


_ for and established, belonged, with its privi- 
leges and proceeds, by primogeniture, not to 
the rank and file in common, not to the people 
at large, but to the distinguished few. 

This was part of the work of Jefferson, a 
very young and rash man. He deliberately 
set himself to remove the old lumber from 
the people’s track, and to insure to Demo- 
eracy, whether his more aristocratic associates 
willed it or nilled it, full swing and fair play 
in the republic for the establishment of which 

it had shed its blood. 
_ of our ability, followed his splendid example. 
We too, in our generation, have been cursed 


and held down by family pretensions, by | 


superstitious cant, by precedents and liens on 
the judgment and will of posterity, by “ per- 
sonal claims” of distinguished persons on our 
freedom and national growth; by, in short, 
all the abominable practices and obstacles 

of time-honored fogydom. 
_ since, we had made up our mind that the 
American Democracy could not move its 
forces effectually into the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, while this old lumber remained in its 
path, to stay, or check, or cumber it. We de- 


termined to remove it bit by bit, to handle it | 


gently, or kick it out, precisely as occasion 
suited. In our January number we began the 


cleansing of this Augean stable; and in the | 
| literary Hercules line, we have got on pretty | 
well thus far. We have taken up the platform | 


- and conditions which poor old decrepid indi- 


viduals desire to thrust upon the American | 
|the liberty they have initiated. 


| people in this age; exposed them one by one; 
cut off heads with—as our opponents must 
confess—singular and most discreet imper- 
turbability, and prepared the way for the 


| Baltimore Convention, without obstacles in | 


' its path, or the possibility of being much an- 
noyed or distracted by old fogydom and its 
claims, and its begging petitions, and its 
wet-nursed biographies, and its intrusive ef- 


Progress of Democracy. 


We have, to the best | 


Twelve months | 
'more active life the principles upon which 
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frontery. Our course has been, therefore, 
entirely Jeffersonian, as our principles are, 
and fogydom is driven even to attack our 
model. It has even stooped to the mean- 
ness and the falsehood of denominating the 
greatest statesman America or Democracy 
has produced, a ‘fogy.’ Fogydom must be 
reduced to sad difficulties, when it thus, for 
society, rifles the tomb ofits greatness. Fogy- 
dom, living, would get itself up into a niche, 
and look like the greatness which it has not. 
General Cass himself, driven by antiquated 
vanity to the most ridiculous efforts at ful- 
minating Buncombe, has conspired to throw 
down and decently inter the statue of Jeffer- 
son before the White House, to get up upon 
its naked pedestal, look awfully grand, and, 
settling his watch-chain and shirt-bosom, do 
the legitimately immortal, and stare down 
all impertinent posterity. Fogydom is amus- 
ing: there is at least fun in its folly! 

Here again we note, most markedly dis- 
played, even during the War of Independence, 
the line of political demarcation we have 
mentioned. The democratic progress Jefier- 
son inaugurated he did not limit to any 
State Legislature, or to any period or relation 
of his life. He carried it to the Philadelphia 
Convention, and we find it appearing to the 
terror of old fogydom in every line of that 
Declaration of Independence which, as we 
have said, venerable stupidity checked, and 
marred, and effaced, wherever it could.- The 
termination of the war but brought into 


he started. As is the law of all history, 
reaction followed victory, even among the 
liberated. Time moves by pulsations; and 
history, like sunlight, has its “ wave-theory.” 
In revolutions, the point most dangerous to 
liberty is the conclusion ; for then the enthu- 
siasm of war, the stimulants of pride and 
national glory and personal prowess are re- 
moved; the inexperienced become dismayed 
and confounded at the novelty of the very 
changes they have created ; and the old and 
the narrow-souled tremble at the progress of 
With us 
the termination of the war was productive of 
attempts the most despotic and insidious to 
stay the democratic progress of the people, 
and destroy the independence of the States. 
The soldiers of the war against British su- 
premacy and for State rights, themselves 
endeavored to establish a central authority 
under their command, with a supremacy 
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similar to that they had overthrown. The | bands of opinion and profit, the untrammelled 
manufacturing and shipping interests of the | republic of the new world with the crushed 
North and East claimed as a right that su- | yet nobly struggling Democracies of the old. 
premacy over the markets and produce of | No progressive idea stayed him or dismayed 
the continent which New-England itself had | him; and in his last letters and final conver- 
been the first to protest against when claimed | sations we find him debating on the perfect 
by a foreigner. The democratic aspirations | freedom of that Christianity whose State 
of the people were every where opposed, to} bonds he was the first to break, and specu- 
consolidate to an imperial centre, and make | lating upon that urfiversal equality of nations 
oligarchic the republic. A despotic régime | under republican organization, which for 
was confounded with a national policy; and | one half of the world his were the hands 
most men forgot national or democratic pro- | to establish. 
gress, to listen to the claims of sections upon| The line between progress and retrogres- 
the country, and the private demands of | sion marks even more plainly the subsequent 
individuals to rule and direct their brethren. | history of the United States. Fogyism is 
Thomas Jefferson, reverencing and per- | and has always been synonymous with inac- 
sonally loving the really great men with | tion or retrogression. Young America has 
whom he had been associated—almost alone, | displayed itself only at those points where 
with unflinching sternness and a wisdom we | the nation or Democratic principle advanced, 
now acknowledge and can appreciate, resisted | and then, having done its work, withdrew 
with all his vigor this reiictionary influence. | for a time. Like the history of all nations’ 
The usual diatribes of disappointed and im- | not yet sunk into complete decrepitude, not 
perious retrogression were discharged against | yet finally abandoned to the heel of mono- 
him, and the monarchic cant of Europe was | poly, whether of opinion or of rank ; to con- 
then, as now, ransacked to find expletives | servatism of that which is dead, not of those 
and epithets to designate the Democrat. | principles which are living and. enduring, 
His love for the people was termed base | our history is a struggle between going back- 
ingratitude ; his personal independence, im- | ward and going forward. Fogyism displayed 
impertinent Jacobinism ; his determined ad- | itself during the administration of the elder 
herence to State rights, an anarchic design | Adams, and after it, in driving, at the bid of 
against order. But, notwithstanding every | European despots, men from our soil because 
vituperation, every personal slight, and every | they were suspected of being republicans, 
opposition, he adhered to Democracy and | and in attacking and confining the liberty 
preserved the liberty and independence of! of the press; in creating a protective tariff, 
the States. This one idea of democratic | and making this produce-growing Union as 
progress actuated and impelled his whole | tributary to Massachusetts as Ireland or India 
career. He first grasped the true idea of the | is to Manchester or Leadenhall street; in 
expansive power of this republic, and caleu- | creating a funded debt for imperialistic opera- 
lated the earliest principles of his policy for | tions, a moneyed oligarchy, and a centralized 
the inevitable time when the flag of the re- | governmental paper-banking system, after the 
public would wave to the far Pacific and | models and for the anti-democratic purposes 
the Southern Gulf; and when a republi-| of those of England; in the servile and one- 
can sympathy would bond together the | sided neutrality laws, by which it was sought 
nations of the world. The equality of na- | to make the aspirations of this Democracy sub- 
tions, the liberty of action and of opinion, | ject tothe influence and the interests of Euro- 
were cardinal points in his philosophy; and | pean tyranny and ambition, and which were 
he was not more antagonized to the abom- | intended to deprive the American citizen of 
inable ideas taken from the mouth of the | the natural right of emigration ; in the oppo- 
British Ambassador of the time being, on | sition to the war of 1812-13, the attempted 
which the Alien and Sedition Laws of the | surrender of the rights and independence and 
earlier Whigs were founded, than, during his | honor of our navy, and in the enforcement 
mission to France, he’ was appreciative of | of a peace on terms which left the original 
the wrongs of Europe, of the efforts of the | cause of quarrel open, and abandoned with- 
French people against combined dynasties, | out decision the rights of American citizen- 
and of the necessity and the opportunity, at|ship to European dynastic systems; in 
some future day, of connecting, in reciprocal | coercing the abandonment of Southern 
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America to European intrigues, and in the 
creation of all those.wars which for nigh 
half a century have desolated that continent : 
in antagonizing itself to any expansion of 


this republic, and especially to Southern | 


acquisitions; in attempts to recreate the 


European order of an imperialistic tariff; in | 
sending forth to the nations of the world | 


quiet, inoffensive, and mast amenably igno- 
rant “republicans,” as representatives of 
this Democracy ; in initiating the practices 
of an “organ” and British press system; in 


yielding the direction of the foreign and do- | 


mestic policy of the nation, even in matters 


of finance and of political offenses, to foreign | 
ministers and representatives; in singing | 
| cratic progress and expansion, they have 


small, suivelling, retracting and apologizing 
upon all occasions; in treating this republic 


as the offspring, the tender and the follower | 
of an European despotism; in propagating | 
British influences, ideas aud literature among | 
| the just passions and the national growth 


the people ; and, in one word, by balking, fal- 


sifying and misrepresenting the interests, as- | 


pirations, and ideas of the American Demo- 
cracy. 


critical fogydom have been so often repeated 


that they cannot fail to catch the eye of the 
historian. 


its representatives are the first and the only 
conspirators who, by fomenting discords and 
creating sectional war, endeavor to destroy it. 


The anti-federal policy of Jefferson, the war | 


of 1812-13, and the Democratic heroisin 
of Jackson; the war with Mexico, and the 
annexation of Texas; the attempts to aid 


Cuba in her just efforts for liberty, and to | 
give to the South American republics such | 


aid as our citizens could afford; the recent 


efforts of Democracies in Europe, and the | 
sympathies which this nation of republicans 


naturally feels for all efforts elsewhere wor- 
y 


thy of their admiration, and of the progress | 


of mankind; these have all, one by one, 
been denounced and opposed by fogydom. 


Eloquent Retrogades, stationary fogies with- | 
| as to the liberty of the “soil of Britain” and 


out an idea, have on all ‘such occasions 
proceeded to repress and hold down the 


American mind, and “save the country” after | 


the fashion common to the enemies of Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, and Polk. If we were to 
believe these croakers, they have “saved the 
country” upon all occasions, by abusing it 
first, and giving in afterwards. If we were to 
believe them, the mortal enemies of Democ- 
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Upon all occasions it undertakes | 
to save the country ; and upon all occasions | 
| “the 
| French version of thesame which, in the hands 
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racy and of the United States have been those 
who desired to give American ideas room for 
action, and to make effective, each in his gen- 
eration, the principles upon which this repub- 
lic is founded, and upon which it has, thus 
far, not ingloriously lived. At the same time, 
these are the very persons who have assidu- 
ously fomented discords among the States, 
They are the parties who have arraigned and 
attacked the Constitution they pretend to 
respect. They are the originators of all the 
schemes against the principles for whose 
salvation they pretend, when the danger is 
created, such immaculate and unselfish de- 
votion. Fearing American greatness, and 
hating, with a treasonable intensity, Demo- 


ever desired to check this Union and the 
progress of this Democracy, by fomenting 
internal discords, and thus causing the ex- 
penditure inward, on interneciue conflict, of 


which should be directed to the acquisition 
of exterior and American power. With the 
hypocritical expressions ever on their lips of 


Two schemes of this dastardly and hypo- | American principles and American policy, 


they have not a single political idea which 


| is not borrowed from Europe. Their federal 


aspirations have been those of the British 
oligarchy, of Blackstone and De Lolme on 
British Constitution,” and of that 


of the Abbé Siéyes and of Napoleon, resulted 
fifty years ago in one despotism, and which 
now again, by the abominable retrogression 


of the National Assembly, has resulted in 


another. Their ideas, and their literature, 
and their habitudes of thought are intensely 
and solely British humanitarian, or senti- 
mental French. The agitation by which 
they first, with reference to negro service, 
attacked the Constitution of this country, 
the equality of the States, and endeavored 
to deprive a Southern man, by reason of his 
accidents of birth and property, of his natural 


| and constitutional right of emigration, is but 


the mere expression of that British humbug 


of its most tyrannical institutions, at which 
none laugh more than the British oligarchy 
themselves. This cant was entirely of Euro 
pean importation, and of course, as is always 
the ease with fogydom, of sentimentally 
despotic model. Again, when Henry Brow 
gham undertook to act as the attorney of the 
“ West India Interests,” and to sell their use 
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less slaves for them at an extravagant price, | public, Democratic progress pioneered, re- 


the eloquent trash, at which he himself 
laughed till the tears rolled down his curious- 
looking cheeks, was immediately converted 


claimed, annexed, and purchased. It laid 
down the principle that the salvation of the 
Union depended on its free expansion, and 


into fogy thunder; and by the instigation | that the more numerous and the vaster the 


and with the approval of British authorities, 
the South and North have till lately been 
held at loggerheads, 
fanciful minds have of late years been en- 
trapped into the treasonable scheme, but 
the origin and conduct of this abominable 
conflict have been wholly British. British 
lecturers have successively, at stated inter- 
vals, and with all the patronizing diplomas 
of “the British mind,” been thrown into | 
our country, to spur on the conflict, and 
carry the torch of incendiarism through the 
States. English religious humane associa- 
tions and amelioratiagly pious persons have 
openly furnished money and diplomas to 
those willing to excite, against the property | 
and constitutional rights of Southern men, 
the fanatic humanitarian. Over all, fogy- 
dom sat the presiding genius, satisfied that, 
while domestic rancor prevailed among its 
“subjects,” it could hold its hereditary posi- 
tion and sway the distracted republic. It 
was equally ready to excite division, or to 
“save the country.” It had its resolutions 
of endorsement and its orators of salva-| 
tion always ready. It mattered not to) 
it whence the attack came, provided there | 
was attack. Its objects were solely to keep 





hauling up and questioning the propriety of 
the Constitution, and the durability and 


| interests it included within its confines, the 


happier and more equal would be the influ- 


Men of humane and | ence of its institutions, and the greater would 


be the certainty of their endurance. Instead 
of regarding development as unwieldy and 
cumbersome, it accepted every new admis 
sion to the common bond asa new security for 
its preservation. Democratic progress pro- 
claimed the principle that lands were consti- 
tutionally the common property of all the 
States, equally open to all, and that no sub- 
sequent dictum could or ought to exclude any 
section from the equal enjoymentof all newly 
acquired territory. While retrogression dared 
to prescribe what social order and State laws 
Territories should adopt prior to their oecupa- 
tion, or even their acquisition, Young Amer- 
ica demanded that the principles of State 
freedom should be jealously maintained, and 
not anticipated by federal usurpation, and 
that each State and Territory should be guar- 
anteed, within the strict limits of the Consti- 
tution, the full and uncontrolled right of 
regulating its own affairs and arranging 
what social systems it pleased. Democratic 
progress is, and has always been, politically 
national. It treats with equal aversion and 


| scorn sectional divisions, and all domineering 


federal interference with State institutions or 
laws. Nay, Young America has stretched 
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endurance of that dgreement of copartner- ‘out its hand to its red brother, protected 
ship which had been settled some eighty ‘him, clothed him, educated him. It has 
years ago, and which no man has, in aught, | made citizens, newspaper-reading and voting 
aright to question or displace, That it has | citizens, out of Choctaws and Cherokees ! 
not effected any thing, but envenomed the| Nor were these the only principles to whieh 
just anger of Southern men, and prevented | Young America affixed its signature. The il- 
the end it pretended a desire to obtain, is per- | lustrious progressionists who founded this re- 
fectly notorious. But this result was deli- | public had hewn down with bold hand the su- 
berately calculated, and therefore was the | perstitions which most vexatiously cumbered 
fonder subject of congratulation. One| them. ‘They destroyed the trunk of the 
object, however, was gained; the intestine | monarchic and colonial systems. But at the 
conflict was kept up; Democracy was split | same time, prejudicss and superstitions, and 
and turned against itself; despotism and all modes of thought and action, outlived their 
ls interests and hypocrisies were endorsed | handiwork, which, the mere off-shoots of the 
and preserved, and Democratic progress, un- | original log, grew up into rancorous life, and 
less when Young America, despite all oppo- | checked the path of their successors. The 
sion, stepped in and choked off old fogy-| wretched cant of English apologists for poli- 
dom for the time being, was effectually re- ‘tical “ philosophy,” about “checks and bal- 
strained, , ances” on liberty, meaning thereby systems 
And Young America did appear. While ofservitude; about “the independence of the 
4timorous fogydom doubted the propriety | judiciary,” meaning thereby the concentra- 
or safety of altering the limits of the re-' tion of executive patronage, and the immu- 
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nity of false judges and aristocratic officials; 
about the dangers to liberty of.too much de- 
mocratic power, meaning thereby the advan- 
tage to monopoly of as little democratic power 
as possible ; about the duties of party, mean- 
ing the claims of imbecility, and the crimes 
of personal independence and of originality 
of thought ; about the conventional necessity 
of conventions, and of secondary and tertiary 
elections by the people, meaning thereby 
that the people should elect as indirectly and 
as ineffectually and as vaguely as possible; 
about the necessity of regarding vested rights 
and existing claims upon the people for 
place and power, meaning thereby the duty 
of permitting persons to live on your pro- 
perty, and abuse you further, because they 

ave done so, with much profit and pleasure, 
for many years already ; these vile supersti- 
tions of European growth and sophistry, 
and the dregs of the colonial system, were 
left standing by the fathers of the repub- 
lic. Democratic progress set itself to tear 
them down one by one, and trample them 
under foot; and we regret to say that it has 
as yet but partially succeeded in the under- 
taking. Wherever it could, it did so. The 
democratic principles of Jefferson spread 
from Virginia and Washington through 
every State and every city of the Union. 
The “ judiciary,” that time-honored and vile 
superstition that justice is legitimately a cor- 
poration, was made to feel the rod of the peo- 
ple, and to be elected by the people. Young 
America held that its ultimate jurors and 
arbitrators should not be powers outside of 
its control and above its control, but at least 
on an equality with its law-makers—of its 
own election. The old system of “checks and 
balances,” founded under the hallucination 
that freemen were the chess-men or push-pins 
of superiorly-minded, directing, and by right 
governing persons, or mere make-weights 
to the gains and incomes of these persons, 
was swept down wherever it was possible. 
The remnants of colonial upholstery, and of 
the leading-string system, were regularly, 
as they turned up, cut down and burned. 
Wherever a doubt was foisted, as to who had 
this power, and who that, democratic pro- 
gress stepped in and said, “ Give it to the peo- 
ple; restore the plunder.” The principles of 
election, of direct suffrage, of popular do- 
minion over all, even the most sacred super- 
stitions, even the most ineffably secluded and 
exclusive of the “ principles of our venerable 
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ancestors,” were thus wrested back again to 
their rightful owners; and these, one and all, 
were the triumphs of Young America. 

Nor are these all. In socialities, in the 
every-day form of life, in the habits and ob- 
jects of existence, Young Democracy adopted 
principles directly antagonistic to those of 
the small-souled and puritan Democrats of 
the old English school, or to the merely 
iconoclastic and severely ascetic republicans 
of the days of the first French Revolution, 
Where they levelled down, American pro- 
gress levelled up; where they crushed all 
things to a same and dead level, hostile to 
the beautiful, the imaginative, the exeel- 
lent in art, it elevated and raised all alike, 
not only destroying false worships, but set- 
ting up the true. Where they denounced 
all luxuries as mere monarchic and aristo- 
cratic vices, and endeavored to create in 
men a standard of savagery, Young Ameri- 
ca sought to raise the people to the appre- 
ciation and the enjoyment of these luxuries, 
of the beautiful in art, the sublime in action 
and in nature, and to induce the democratic 
Man to all those developments, of which the 
stupidity of past ages had believed the titled 
aristocrat and the hereditary debauchee only 
to be worthy. It competed with these de- 
velopments and exceeded them. It broke 
down protective tariffs, and placed the pro- 
ducts dedicated to foreign aristocracies with- 
in reach of the whole American people. 
It tempted across the Atlantic the finest art- 
ists of the old world, to give lessons to the 
young republic in ideal beauty and artistic 
refinement. It scorned to patronize, but it 
wooed the arts, and sent forth its choicest 
young men to the studies of Italian sculp- 
ture, of Italian and French painting, to Ger- 
'man schools of music, to Greek ruins and 
Egyptian models of the massive in architect- 
| ure, to Spanish galleries of antiquity, and 
European stores of American history. That 
unseen influence, that development of the 
anima mundi which we term American De- 
mocratic Progress, or Young America, actu- 
ated, impelled, and led all the triumphs of 
the republic, whether or not the immediate 
agents were conscious of the inspiration. 
The same soul, the same impulsive idea, ex- 
pansive and withal beautiful in art, and in- 
tensely romantic and adventurous in action, 
alike realized the dream of ages in an empire, 
whose “waters turn to gold upon the Jips, 
and created the statue of the Grecian slave; 
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alike inspired the exquisite novels of Irving, 
which will outlive his later aristocratic pre- 
dilections, and those histories of Prescott 
the blind, which, with Homeric symphonies, 
startle into schismatic doubt the worshippers 
of Augustin Thierry. To it we owe the 
genius of Fulton and the conquests of the 
yacht America. It gave to the stage the 
impersonations of Forrest and of Cushman, 
and opened the “legitimate drama of ma- 
jesty’s servants,” and the scenes of Roman life, 
and the inventions of Greek genius, to the 
American Democracy. It floated on our in- 
land waters palaces, and built for the ocean 
steam-fleets in which princes have never re- 
posed. It cheapened literature, and drove a 
myriad-headed free press into existence. It 
strewed the land with railways, and placed on 
them carriages with soft and cushioned seats, 
where the millionaire, the farmer, and the la- 
borer, rest side by side. It netted the republic 
over with iron streams of thought, and for- 
bade thereon any exclusion. It subdued the 
earth and the elements, and made all things 
equal to all free men. Old skeptic fogydom 
sneered and jeered; “wondered what the 
world was coming to ;” and gravely intimated 
that “it and its illustrious ancestors had got 
on very well without these new-fangled no- 
tions of posterity,” but still posterity and 
Young America went ahead, nothing doubt- 
ing, and have accomplished facts old fogy- 
dom did not dream of. 

But in politics and war, especially, the 
line between fogydom and Young America 
is markedly and indelibly drawn. While 
the former busied itself in consultations with 
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pitated the war of 1812. When a fogy 
mercantile interest and fogy councils decreed 
the surrender of one of our chief cities with- 
out a blow, Young America, by the hand of 
Jackson, rose out of Tennessee, gathered to- 
gether its few and untrained forces, and won 
the Thermopyle of America, the victory 
of New-Orleans, and that so nobly and 


| generously, that we have read in the private 


journals of British officers of that date, who 


| fought through the action, their blessings 


on and their enthusiastic admiration of the 
hero. While Young America fought after 


| the secret peace, fogydom “saved the coun- 


try,” closed the war, and abandoned the 
principles for which it was begun. To this 
hour a citizen or inhabitant of the United 
States, if fighting against a European power 
on behalf of the United States, and in obe- 
dience to his allegiance and their laws, may, 
if taken by that foreign power, be hanged 
as a traitor, even were he taken in the city 


| of New-York, fighting against a bombard- 


ment. In that plight fogydom left the “laws 
of nations,” and “saved the country.” It 


| recognized and yielded obedience to a Eu- 
|ropean and monarchic “law of nations,” 


which is not a law of nations, but a law 


| which claims a “subject by birth” as the 


subject and property for life of the monarch 


| under whose rule it may have been his mis- 


fortune to have born; a “Jaw of nations” 


utterly at variance with the fundamental 
law and basis of this republican nation, and 


| directly contradictory to and in denial of the 
|claims and promises by which the United 


British ambassadors and European dynasts, | 
| which nuinbers at least one third, and pro- 


and enacted laws driving republicans from 
our soil, during the revolutionary combats of 
the last years of the past and the beginning 
of the present century—Young America 
stretched forth its hand to the exile, made 
Emmet Attorney-General of one State, 
raised young Tone to rank in its armies, and 


4monument to Kosciusko. While fogydom 
doubted as to whether man had the natu- 
ral right of emigration, and of choosing the 
lag and the land worthy of his allegiance; 
while it doubted whether or not it should 
Surrender all the adopted citizens of this 


country to the despots and the aristocrats | 


who claimed them as chattels by birth, 
oung America, by young Henry Clay, rose 
‘galnst the abominable demand, and preci- 





| “law of nations’ p 
| upon the fact, that the mere proof in time of 


States demand the allegiance and the service 
and the love of that portion of the population 


bably more, of the whole. 
? 


In fact, the fogy 
we now recognize is based 


war, that any citizen, or soldier, or sailor, 


| has emigrated to America from the country 
| with whose government we may be at war, 
bestowed hard-won honors on and raised | 
| abroad—that such mere proof of emigra- 


whether on the land or ocean, at home or 


tion justifies the foreigner in inflicting the 
doom of a traitor upon his and our victim, 


| This is more of pacific fogydom’s exploits. 
| Again, when President Monroe incorporated 


in official acts a portion of the policy of 
Montgomery, that no foreign monarch should 
be permitted to plant new colonies or obtain 
new foothold on this soil, fogydom touched 
up its retrogressive predilections, foresaw 
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the ruin of the country, the wildest excesses 
of Democracy, and fumed and became ex- 
poundingly eloquent upon “the illustrious 
principles of our ancestors.” When fogydom 
laid itself at the feet of foreign despots, 
served their ends, desecrated American liber- 
ty before the existing ughts of despotism, 
and foisted on the republic its unconstitu- 
tional (in intent) and really meaningless 
“neutrality laws,” Young America threw its 
weight and its sympathies to the aid of Mi- 
randa, Mina, and their brothers, defended 
and sustained the exile, and protected the 
principles of Democratic Progress through 
the splendid eloquence of Thomas Addis 
Emmet, Attorney-General of , New-York. 
The very words the venerable orator used on 
that occasion are still now more applicable 


to fogydom: he regretted to see this young | 
republic thus early imitating the vices and | 


the practices of old and besotted monarchies. 
Again, in questions of internal progress, 


when fogydom predicted the ruin of the | 
country, the beggary of labor, the utter | 
disruption of the republic, and all the civil- | 


us, should any attempt be made to over- 
throw the monopoly of the moneyed interest, 
to abolish the fogy system of levying from 
the labor of the country a credit of dollars in- 
numerable for every dollar monopoly pos- 
sessed, and of sustaining that power of 
plunder, by concentrating in the hands of 
the same monopoly the taxative resources 
of the United States; when fogydom thus, 
we say, denounced, and stormed, and became 
indignant, and prophesied woes unutterable, 
Young America took the thing by the throat, 
and threw it; placed its hands on its sword- 
hilt, and took the responsibility. 

In later times, too, the difference is even 
more firmly marked. An interregnum sacred 
to fogydom followed the days of Jackson. 
Unmeaning platforms, trashy resolutions, 
made up of what had been done, dictating 
what should not be done, supplied the want 
of deeds to do. The old fogies, relics of the 
Jackson war, turned their forées inward, 
raised this and that agitation, and made a 
ring fence for their eloquent sparring around 
Democracy. The young folks, tired, needed 
expansion ; needed, too, some opportunity of 
testing their young arms ; and while the fogy 
press predicted, as usual, the ruin of the coun- 
try if people fought about any thing but sla- 
very and the tariff, Texas was annexed, Mex- 
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ico conquered, and California won. All the 
prophecies of old fogydom, all the distrust- 
ful suspicion of even its “Democratic” mem- 
bers, were proved untrue by the result. The 
war was one of the grandest and least ex- 
pensive known to military history. It did 
not corrupt our youth, nor was it accompa- 
nied with the smallest outrage or brigand- 
age. No State or personal right or freedom 
of religion was violated. Unoceupied terri- 
tory was ceded ; our forces withdrew in honor 
and peace; that which had been an unpro- 
fitable waste in other hands for centuries, 
became, in our hands, within some score of 
months, a vast and noble empire. Wealth 
and unmeasured resources rose out of the 
earth. Our youth poured into the new ac- 
quisition ; our fleets established themselves 
on the Pacific; and the wealth and commerce 
and populations of Australia, Oceanica, the 
fabled Ind, and the unknown China, opened 
their arms to receive us. 

California is, therefore, the latest represen- 
tative of Young America. Since its acqui- 
sition, the youth of our country have occt- 
| pied themselves in building up the empire 
thereby attained. Old fogydom fell again 
into the occupation of power at home, and 
now, once again, Democratic progress raises 
its head, and demands of the unworthy occu- 
pant an account of his fogy stewardship. 

In the recent debates in Congress, Young 
America has displayed itself with an elo- 
quence and a chivalrous promptitude which, 
after a lengthened desuetude, were hardly 
to be anticipated. The speech of Mr. Smith, 
of Alabama, in the House, though some- 
what tender on the subject of nomenclature, 
was direct, grasping, and manly. That of 
Mr. Soulé, in the Senate, was remarkable for 
breadth of thought and generosity. That 
| of Colonel Polk, bold and consistent on home 

poliey, was rather too deferential to indivi- 
dual antagonists, a fault not generally at 
tributable to the representative from Ten- 
nessee. The speech of Mr. Dean, too, of 
New-York, in the House, deserves, for its 
eloquence, and its bold and striking illus 
trations of Democratic progress, the tribute 
of Young America. New-York may well be 
| proud of its young and distinguished repre 
sentative. Any of these eloquent orations 
might be safely and happily transferred to 
our pages. But that which was the first 
development of Democratic progress in the 
National Legislature of our day, and which 
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has not been, we think, exceeded in worth, | not be believed that his “having in beards 
directness, and effect. by any, the speech | a younger brother’s revenue.” As to his 
of Mr. Marshall, of California, now demands | facial accidents, we cannot precisely tell their 
our attention. architectural design, and doubt whether the 
Our readers will acknowledge that we are | original builder laid his plans after any precise 
but very indifferent biographers of even our | order. We rather suspect he is of the com- 
most distinguished men. It is an office we | posite, and, whether a composer or composi- 
dislike, because, like building a monument, | tor, speaks well, and affords much benefit to 
it presupposes that the worth we admire is| the press. His “ ancestral tree” he probably 
ended, and that no greater exploit can | did not like; af all events,-he took his hat 
now be added to those we chronicle. Far | off his own peculiar twig thereof, and trans- 
different are our estimate and our hopes of | planted himself to the “ golden sands” of’ a 
Mr. Marshall. It well became the State of | more progressive region, and has struck root 
California, which four years ago did not| and shot up there very well. Having had 
exist, to send back to the mother States the | the good fortune, however, to be the son of 
earliest and most efficient advocate of that | a man worthy of such offspring, he gradu- 
Young America of which she is the choicest | ated in the unchartered college of Home. 
and richest jewel. It is the most efficient | Professor Marshall, therefore, could not have 
proof she could give us of the wisdom of the | been much of a fogy, inasmuch as, notwith- 
policy which created her, and of the triumph | standing his fogy associations and antece- 
and the progress she has herself attained. In | dents, the genius of Young America owes 
Mr. Marshall we see the victory of the new | to him, in more than one instance, its first 
State, and the happy results of Democratic | lessons in freedom of thought and its last in 
progress, both on the individual and on our | logic. All honor to the fine old man! and 
republican system. Four years ago he was | we trust the triumphant Democracy will not 
a very unromantic and, probably, secluded | be unmindful of his value. His son is an ex- 
citizen of Kentucky. His “ancestral tree,” | ceedingly handsome Democrat, at all events, 
if such he had, may have had recorded on its | and his eyes do not seem made to save his 
leaves the dogmatic conservatisms of law and | soul or preserve a modest dimness in a ball- 
precedent, the records of fogydom, the so-| room. But as to his eloquent power over 
norous efforts of dignified biography, the | men, we can safely communicate some facts 
judgments of courts, and all the “wise saws | on that subject; and that being probably 
and modern instances” with which fifth-stage | the most acceptable to our readers, we shall 
fogydom plays its time-honored part, and | drop further elucidations of his very extra- 
sels itself, ordinary, successful, romantic, and most dis- 
“With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut” tinguished career, even from his boyhood, 
or perhaps from his swaddling-clothes, The 
o frown down and terrify posterity. As the | latter epoch or habiliments we have not very 
worthy old General, Mr. Candidate Cass, | carefully investigated. 
remarked, the portrait of Mr. Marshall we That he completely demolished Mr. Breck- 
present will be seen to image forth a beard, | inridge we have too much regard for that 
very informal and perhaps unprecedented ; | gentleman’s feelings to state broadly. But 
at all events, totally at variance with the} one passage of peculiar eloquence from his 
illustrious principles of our ancestors on the | speech we wish to record in the Democratic 
important national policy of shaving. Yet,| Review. It is one which shows the intense 
vhile it must be regretted that the modern | force of the American character, and ex- 
European law, which decrees the punish-| hibits how readily and fully a Democrat can 
ment of cutting with the sabre to all abom-| grasp the destinies and position of a new 
inably republican beards, has not been im-| State, and chain it to him by his affections. 
ported with them, and though our neutrality 
laws dietate the imitation of such a course, 





“The State of California, which I have the honor 


it must be a matter of congratulation to the | to represent, in part, upon this floor, is the greatest 
huirsex of young America that Mr. Marshall’s — of ey ec principles and the perfect 
. ; . +». | illustration of Democratic progress. That State 
oe a abascongy Ma owes its very existence to the doctrines at which the 

. vy 


“Young American” of the first water, it will 


gentleman from Kentucky permits himself to sneer, 
a doctrine upon which he turns all his sarcasm, 
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but to which he addresses no argument, and against 
which he has adduced not one clear and manly 
reason. He did not venture to state the question 
in uny fair or intelligible propositions, nor did he 
dare to meet the conclusions logically resulting 
from such a statement. I should not, then, repre- 
sent my people if I were to permit the very prin- 
ciples to which they owe their political existence 
to be made the subject-matter for ridicule and 
scoffing in speeches in the House without reply. 
But, further than that, there has come up from the 
people of California one unanimous, universal, 
spontaneous expression of opinion in favor of Judge 
Douglas as the Democratic candidate for the Pre- 
sidency, and I should not represent my people if 
I were to allow an attack—for the whole speech 
was an attack, a most subtle, covert, and for- 
midable attack, in its spirit and tendency through- 
out—upon Judge Douglas, and the principle upon 
which his popularity rests, to pass unanswered. 
I am, for these reasons, forced to respond, at least 
so far as a clear and distinct expiession of my own 
views and opinions is sanearand 

“The nomination of Judge Douglas by the State 
of California is an event of the highest import, of 
the greatest significance, and requires from the 
Democratic party in Congress, and in the nation, 
a graver consideration and higher respect, than 
any other mere State nomination could possibly 
receive. Look at the population of that country. 
There is not a State in the Union, not a city, vil- 
lage, or neighborhood, which is not represented 
there; a nomination, therefore, from such a State 
is the highest evidence and best criterion of na- 
tional popularity. No nomination from any other 
State carries with it the same authority, for upon 
every other State, local interests, State pride, and 
the thousand indirect influences which control hu- 
man action, are brought to bear. 
great National Convention, composed of the best 
material, men proven by the test of emigration to 
be the best, upon whom no sinister or selfish mo- 
tive could possibly operate; it isa great unpacked, 
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California is a | 


uninfluenced, disinterested National Convention. | 


There was no bargaining for the position of Sec- 


retary of State there, for California knows that, | 


except the offices within her own limits, she has 
no hope of executive patronage. Being, then, the 
fullest and fairest National Convention, and the 
best exponent of national sentiment, I claim for 
her expression of opinion in favor of Judge Doug- 
las—unanimous as it is, so far as it has been ex- 
pressed, and enthusiastic as I know the feelings of 
that people to be towards him, from a personal 
acquaintance with almost every Democrat in the 
State—I say, claim for it, before this House and 
the country, a high authority, infinitely transcend- 
ing any similar expression of opinion in any other 
State.” 


Other points, expressed with a direct and 
bold eloquence which we could not hope to 
imitate, we have already noticed in our pre- 
vious article. But those passages which 
especially drew our admiration are on the 
doctrines of progress we have, in this article, 
alluded to. On this great subject, Mr. Mar- 
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shall said, addressing himself to the denun- 
ciations of progress by Mr. Breckinridge : 


“He says—and makes it ludicrous by the art of 
the rhetorician, combined with stage trick and great 
knowledge of stage effect—that we want ‘to hunt 
up some imaginary genius, and place him on a 
new policy, give him Young America as a fulcrum, 
and let him turn the world upside down.’ Now, 
I cannot reason with a proposition like that. [ 
have never consulted with Judge Douglas as to 
what his opinion is on the relative position of the 
two sides of the world, but I have no doubt that 
he is perfectly sound upon that question. [ Laugh- 
ter.] And from a somewhat careful examination 
of his political writings, and a good deal of con- 
versation with him upon general topics, I am clearly 
of opinion that he has no intention to disturb the 
equilibrium of the physical universe. [Laughter.] 
But he does cherish an idea, however, that the 
United States are not now absolutely finished, and 
ready to be inclosed and painted. Lee ages 
He has looked back, and, buahiee carefully an 
thoughtfully over the history of the human race, 
he has found no system of law, or condition of so- 
ciety, perfect; there has never been any political 
system in which there was not room for improve- 
ment. This is a conclusion to which, I think, all 
thoughtful minds will come, which every serious 
and contemplative student of history must ap- 
prove. He thinks that the United States, great 
as they are, rich as they are, powerful as they are, 
and free as they are, may become yet freer, richer, 
more powerful, and more extended than they are, 
with perfect safety, and under the Constitution. 
He thinks that the rank of this government in the 
scale of nations may be elevated. He thinks, and 
the progressive Democracy maintain, that it is pos- 
sible to hold a more influential position among the 
peoples of the world than it now does. This is 
hasty and imperfect sketch of his opinions of pro- 
gress; and with his eye steadily fixed upon the 
Constitution, as that of the mariner on the com- 
pass, he would steer for each worthy object that 
will promote the prosperity, develop the resources, 
sustain the power, and augment the glory of the 
whole Union. Those are his opinions of progress; 
and they are mine.” 


And again, the eloquence of the follow- 
ing passages has been rarely equalled : 


“The whole history of the United States is 4 
history of progress; physical, geographical pro 
gress; intellectual, moral, civil, social, and politi- 
cal progress. The internal idea, the abstract ne 
tion of better things, the hope of freedom, the 
determination to resist oppression, all that active 
principle which makes a great country and a great 
people, have wrought without ceasing in the Ame- 
rican mind. Would gentlemen who are afraid of 
ar stop this? Would gentlemen arrest it! 

o gentlemen desire or believe it possible to check 
the free current of thought? This is not mets 
physics or nonsense. It is a fact, which every mao 
who looks back for a moment to the philosophy ¢ 
the history of the country, must recognize 4D 
subscribe to. The gentleman, in the defense of # 
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rotten conservatism, seeks authority in the epi- | stitution, any territory could be added to the Union. 


taphs of our honored ancestors; but the inserip- | 


tions are ina character unknown to him. He reads 
them falsely. 


to the careful and disinterested inquirer. There 
is no sermon On progress so eloquent as to stand 
and reflect, earnestly and honestly, by the side of 
the grave of the father of his country. And in 


these irritable times, I would recommend to poli- | 
ticians an occasional visit to Mount Vernon, to | 


soothe their excited feelings, and calm them for the 
grave consideration of principles. 
the history of the fathers of this country, and most 
of all from the life of him who was the most il- 
lustrious of all, that progress is the duty of every 
citizen. Did they not progress 
movements, p 
volution that any mortal man, or any set of men, 
ever undertook, they accomplished. 
views were necessarily limited. 
for one generation, and more than any generation 
before, or since, have ever accomplished; but did 
not do all. They left much undone. What was 
their mission # What was the evil they were called 
to remedy ¢ 
tion were directed towards Europe. They had no 
jealousy but upon one subject, and that was Euro- 
pean interference. 
of these States, and they sought little else. To 


and regulate their domestic affairs, according to 
laws enacted by representatives they themselves 
would choose; that was as far as they went, and 
as far as they could be expected to go. 
condition of the country at the successful conclu- 


sion of the War of the Revolution was as wholly | 


different, and the then policy and opinions of men 
were as clearly distinguishable from those now 
entertained, as ours are from the policy and opi- 
nions of the Chinese. 

“The territory of the Union was narrow; lim- 
ited by the Mississippi upon the one side, by Louis- 
laua upon another, by the Lakes and by the At- 
lantic. Why, it was scarcely larger than a pre- 
emption claim, in these days of expanded liberality 
on the subject of public lands. It was a narrow 
tract. They aimed to give it dignity by peopling | 
it with brave and free men. They thought of it | 
only as a small star, a bright spot upon the surface 
of that continent, which neither their ambition nor 
policy embraced. They never dreamed of the | 
vast and glorious constellation which was to glitfer 
around it: their policy consequently could not be 
the same as ours. Progress was the very condi- | 
tion of the existence of the next generation. There 
were found conservative gentlemen in that day 
who opposed the first step of progress after the | 
Revi lutionary War wasclosed, who were afraid the 
world was going to be turned upside down by 
every reform. When the debates arose upon the 
purchase of Louisiana—and we all know with what 
heat those debates were carried on—there was no 
want of politicians to declare it unconstitutional, | 
and a violation of the principles and doctrines of | 
our revolutionary ancestors. The most radical 

emocrat of that day, the author and founder of 
Progressive Democracy, doubted if, under the Con- 
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| made then as now. 
He does not take the magnificent | 
and inspiring lessons which those grave-yards teach 
| the national energy. 


We learn from | 


‘ | 
Look at their | 
The grandest, the most august re- | 
| acquisition of territory. 
But their | 
They did enough | 


British oppression. 


The eyes of the men of the Revolu- | 


They sought the independence | 


| ing than this. 


The same sort of appeals and arguments were 
Every reform, every advance 
which the nation has made, has been opposed by 
the same conservatism which would now paralyze 
y. There is no body now who 
questions the propriety of the purchase of that 
territory, or the annexation of that more important 
territory which has been acquired since. The 
policy has vindicated itself in its triumphant ex- 
perience. 

“ But there is another sort of progress, to which 
I have before alluded, andthe idea of which I 


| would wish to develop, because it constitutes a 
great national characteristic. 


There is another 
sort of progress. What I have adverted to and 
illustrated is mere physical and geographical ad- 
vancement. I have, as yet, only spoken of the 
I allude now to that pro- 
gress which has enlarged and liberated the Amer- 
ican mind since the days of the great patriots of 
the Revolution, constituting in itself a revolution as 
important as that which liberated the colonies from 
There has been going on in 
the human mind and the human heart, through all 
that series of years, revolutions, each and all of 
them of vast importance. There rushes upon the 
mind and memory of every man a thousand illus- 
trations of what I mean. It was good old Demo- 


| cratic doctrine—a conservative and safe doctrine— 
. . . ' 
make their own laws, and impose their own taxes, 


that the highest power in this country, the power 
upon which men’s lives, property, and reputation 


| depended, should hold its unapproachable and in- 
| accessible position within the inner temple; that 
But the | 


the judiciary, unlike the legislative or any other 
power in the country, should be irresponsible to 
that people from whom their power was legiti- 
mately derived ; that they should not be elected 
by the people. An elective judiciary! Such a 


| heresy in the days of the Revolution would have 
| raised an outery from all our assembled revolution- 
| ary ancestors. 


Nearly all the States in the Union 
have made this change in their constitutions. 
has resulted from a gradual but constant pressure 
of public opinion, which was irresistible. 

“There are other ifustrations; one more strik- 
There was a law which existed in 
every one of the old thirteen States, and many 
others; a law which was approved by our revolu- 
tionary fathers, and acted upon by them; a law 
which took away all discrimination or distinction 
between cuilt and misfortune; a law which inear- 


| cerated the debtor in the same prison with the 


felon; which placed the man from whom accident 
may have taken a fortune, or who had incurred 
obligations which Providence may have made it 
impossible to meet, upon a level with the thief; a 
law which gave into the hands of a single indivi- 
dual in this country the power, by process of law, 
to imprison and disfranchise a fellow-citizen, guilty 
of no crime, and to make the victim, by the op- 
pressor’s own act, incapable for life of ever escap- 


|ing from this thraldom; the power to separate 


husband and wife, the father from his family, to 
spread desolation and ruin through those homes 
which, in all civilized society, should be sacred. 
The law I allude to is imprisonment for debt; a 
law which public opinion would not now tolerate 
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in any State in the Union, These illustrations ex- | 
Libit the extent and direction of the progress of 
the American mind. There is another illustration 
of the same principle. In the revolutionary times | 
and long after, in nearly all of the States of the 
Union, to be a free white citizen gave none of the | 
rivileges of a citizen. Property was made the 
asis of the elective franchise, a property qualifi- | 
cation. It was so universally, at one time. Would 
that be tolerated now? Will any conservative | 
gentleman say that that principle of our venerated 
revolutionary fathers can be taken up and de- | 
fended before the people now? Does the gentle- | 
man fear to get rid of a principle like that; one 
which deprived half the people of some of the 
States of any interest in the government? Why, | 


, sir, practical experience and a moment's considera- | 


tion show, that to do away with that was a safe 
experiment. Look at the achievements, the glori- | 
ous achievements of our volunteer forces in the war | 
with Mexico. Scarcely one of those volunteers | 
would have been a voter under the old revolution- | 
ary principle. Would our army have been fur- | 
nished with such soldiers if it had not been that 
each shoulder that sustained a musket consciously | 
sustained, at the same time, the fabric of the go- 
vernment at home? Each man felt that he was 
fighting for and in defense of the government he | 
had aided to construct, and in which he had a 


art. 
“ Well, now, the progress of which this is an il- 


'} lustration, is the kind that Young America contends | 
| for. You cannot put down what is natural and 


ought to exist; and whatever abuses ought to be 
overthrown will be overthrown; because, when 
once the human mind is awakened, when once 
men begin to think upon subjects like this, you | 
might as well attempt to control the human con- | 
science, which leads us to God himself, as that 
other motive-principle, which leads us to liberty. 
Men will work out for themselves a more perfect 
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system. It is a spirit more active, more real than 
gentlemen generally choose to think. It is one 
which must be appealed to in all political contests, 
It is one which we were beaten for not consulting 
once before. We must find a candidate who is a 
national man. In the language of this Review— 
and most of the ideas of it I endorse to the fullest 
extent—in the language of this Review, the Demo- 
cratic nomination must mean something. It must 
be a man who is able to create national sympathy, 


| who can understand the people, and can make the 


people understand him. A man whose history, 
character, mind, position, and opinions, are all 


| popular, must be selected, or we will inevitably, 
| In my opinion, be beaten; and we shall deserve to 


be beaten when we have got such a man in our 
ranks and do not elect him.” 


The pitiless hammer of Mr. Speaker, ri- 
gidly cruel as the doom of Atropos, cut short 
this .splendid oratorical effort. Mr. Mar- 
shall might have continued his illustrations, 
and contrasted them with the recent rule of 
fogydom, and the present paragon fogy ad- 
ministration of the Whigs. It was our in- 
tention, having set forth the past history of 
Young America, to set forth some of the 
present exploits of fogydom; but our space 
for the present month prevents us. We 
shall, however, at an early date, follow this 
article by a review of the disgraceful condi- 
tion to which the United States, in their 
home conduct and foreign policy, are now 
reduced, and propose to our readers the 
question, “ Gentlemen, when must that thing 
stop ?” 
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THE LATE 


WE propose to present to our readers a 
compact, but at the same time comprehen- 
sive, view of the late Cuba State Trials 
at New-Orleans and at New-York. And 
we propose to do this, not merely for the 
sake of the interest attaching to these im- 
portant cases in themselves, in various as- 
pects which they present, but also, and main- 
ly, with a view to derive from them the 
light of illustration which they serve to shed 
upon the meaning and practical application 
of the law upon which they turned, namely, 
the famous act of 1818, commonly called 
the Neutrality Law. Certain}y, if ever there 
was a time when it was important that the 
general public opinion should be enlighten- 
ed respecting the true significance of this law, 
and when it was especially interesting to 
observe its application to specific facts and 
cases, the present moment is that time. 


The New-Orleans trials, three in number, | 
| government and prosecution. 
| propriety as well as delicacy, Judge McCaleb 
| therefore had remitted the cases from the 
| District to the Circuit Court, expecting to be 
| assisted on their trial by the presence of 


took place in the months of January and 
February of last year, before Judge McCa- 
leb, the U.S. District Judge of the South- 
ern District of Louisiana, but presiding in 
the Circuit, and not in the District Court.* 


* To the unprofessional reader it may be proper | 


to explain, that in each one of the judicial districts 
into which the United States are divided, there is 
a District Judge, who presides singly in the Dis 


trict Court, and who also is associated with one of 


the Supreme Court Judges in holding within his 
district the terms of the Cireuit Court, which is a 
court of higher grade than the District Court. It 


often happens that the Cireuit Judge is unable to 
hold the required terms, in which case the District | 


Judge holds the Cireuit term by himself, precisely 
as he holds his District term. ‘I he two are distinet 


District Judge presides singly in both, and often 


and now in the other, adjourning the District and 


opening the Cireuit Court, or vice versa, according to | - 
In civil cases there is appeal from | 
the District to the Circuit Court, and thence to the | 


convenience, 


Supreme Court at Washington. In criminal cases, 
however, there is no appeal ; and in such cases, 
the only mode in which any question can ever go 
Up to the Supreme Court is, when it arises in the 
Circuit Court before two judges, when they may 


happen to disagree ; the point or points of disa- 


| Judge, whom they regarded 
=? d 
|judged much of the case; 


Courts, with different calendars, jury panels, &c., | ex-Senator ol . ' : . 
though it very commonly happens that the same | O Sullivan, of New-) ork, (these four 1n- 


istrict Juag sides en} cluded in one indictment,) Mr. Sigur, (ed- 
Within five minutes Is sitting, now in the one capacity | 


CUBA STATE TRIALS. 


| Judge McKinley, of the Supreme Court, 


the Circuit Judge of the Circuit embracing 
the New-Orleans district; was absent, and 
the Cireuit term was of necessity held by 
Judge McCaleb singly. The indictments 
had been indeed found, in the month of 
June preceding, in the District Court, but 
Judge McCaleb had transferred them (as 


‘allowed by law) from the District to the 


Circuit Court, for the double reason: First, 
that the importance of the questions involved 
demanded that course at his hands; and, 
Secondly, because it was in no degree dis- 
guised that, after the preliminary proceedings | 
before Judge McCaleb, connected with the 
finding of the indictments in June, some of 
the gentlemen indicted were very little sa- } 
tisfied with the prospect of a trial before that 
as having pre- 
and as being, 
in favor of the 
With perfect 


morecver, under strong bias 


Judge McKinley. 

The indictment, which had reference to 
the “Creole” or Cardenas Expedition of Gen. 
Lopez, in May, 1850, included not less than 


| fifteen gentlemen, some of whom were in- 


dicted singly, while in other cases several 
were included in indictment. They 
were: Gen, Lopez himself, (who was indicted 
singly,) Gov. Quitman, Judge Cotesworth 
Pinckney Smith, of the Mississippi Supreme 
Court of Errors and Appeals, Mr. Henderson, 
the Umted States, and Mr. 


one 


itor of the New-Orleans Delta, and a Senator 


greement are then sent up to the Supreme Court for 
decision. In the District Court, where there can 
never be more than one judge, of course not even 
this partial and wholly insufficient opportunity of 
appeal from judicial error can ever exist. It is 
high time that this absurd and often iniquitous 
anomaly in our federal judicial organization were § 
corrected. 
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in the State Legislature,) Adjutant-General 
General Gonzalez, Captain A. J. 


Hawkins, (the last three of Kentucky.) Mr. 
White, of New-Orleans, and three other gen- 
tlemen whose names we do not remember. 

The trial of the indictments having been 
adjourned over the hot and sickly months 
of the year at New-Orleans, to the Decem- 
ber Circuit term, the parties indicted assem- 
bled at that place for the purpose, at the 
appointed period ; when Judge McCaleb, loyal 
to his pledge of affording to the accused the 
just benefit of the presence of an associate on 
the bench with him, announced that, in con- 
sequence of the absence of Judge McKin- 
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Jey, who could not attend to hold a Circuit | 


term before the following April, he would 
adjourn the trials till that term, unless any 


w4 of the parties accused preferred to go to 
before himself alone on the | 


trial 
bench. 


at once, 
Mr. Henderson, for himself, elected 


to proceed at once, fighting his own battle | 
|as the one in question, and not upon any 


single-handed, on the merits of his cause 
and the strength of his position under the 


} law, in spite of the adverse bias‘which he 


believed to exist in the mind and disposition 


of the presiding judge, the powerful efforts | 


to be expected from the government. in 
urging a conviction, and the able extra 
counsel retained by the government to assist 
the District Attorney. The cases of General 
Lopez and a few of the other gentlemen in- 
dicted were adjourned according to the offer 
of the . Judge; while the others stood aside 
in expectation, to observe the result of the 


}struggle between the government and the | 
) defense in the person of Henderson, whose | 


case thus became a test case, which would 


) settle the construction of the law, and go far 
towards determining the issue in most of the 


5 


others. 

This is the explanation of the reason why 
Mr. Henderson’s case was the first, and, as it 
eventually resulted, the only one tried. We 


have no disposition to withhold his due from 
; either Mr. Webster or any other great person- 


; and therefore take this opportunity of 
correcting a mistaken charge often made 
against the Administration on this he: ad, 
namely, that they selected the Henderson 
case for trial , passing over the easier and more 
flagrant case of General Lopez himself, and 
leaving ‘the latter free and unmolested, to 
pursue at pleasure his further labors, which 
resulted in his subsequent expedition by the 


me * 
age 





| 








| “ Pampero, 


| concerned in it. 


threatened or enforce ed: 
| first. trial, 


[ April, 


” in the August following. 
truth is not so. It was no matter of selection 
or preference, otherwise than as above stated, 
namely, by Mr. Henderson himself; who, 
under these eee impatient of fur- 


| ther suspense and detention, and trusting to 


the law and a jury, though knowing that 
he had the Court against him before he 
began, insisted upon a trial at once, even 


| : er : 7 
| before Judge MeCaleb, presiding singling at 


term. Henderson’s case 
a less diffienlt one for 


was, 
the 


the Circuit 
unquestionably, 


| ° 
government to succeed upon, than any of 
| the others; it certainly presented 


ances 
of a conviction much greater than existed 
against General Lopez. If on the facts ex- 
isting, proved, and not denied, Henderson 
could not be convicted, it was beyond all 
question idle for the prosecution to dre am of 
any better success in any of the other cases, 
especially that of Lope z; turning, as the 
whole case did, upon the law, its oonstiae 
tion and application to such an expedition 
question whether the one or the other was 
more or was less clearly and positively 
Three trials were had in 
one immediately after 

hard-fought forensic 
the government being 


prompt succession, 
another ; long and 
battles, all of them; 


| beaten by failing to obtain a verdict at eac h 


renewed attempt. The jury disagreed in 
each of them; in each refusing to be coerced 
into a verdict by any length of confinement, 
and sts inding, on the 
against conviction; on the 
and, finally, on the third, 


four 


second, eight; 


}eleven. Thus reduced to the forlorn con- 
dition of being able to get but a single voice 
on the jury in favor of a conviction ; having 


witnessed its strength, on that high and po- 
tent popular tribunal, thus growing “tine by 
degrees and beautifully less,” till, from a 
majority of eight to four, it had sunk to the 
wretched minority of one to eleven, the go- 
vernment at last recognized itself beaten, and 
retired from the contest, by entering i nolle 
prosequi on all the indictments, whieh all 
necessarily followed in the wake of the test 
trial had in the Henderson ease. 

The leading facts in this case were as 
follows. The Creole steamboat h: ad si aile od 
from New-Orleans on the 7th of May, having 
on board General Lopez and a considerab ble 
number of men, and quantity of arms, am 
munition, uniforms, &c.; the latter being 
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in unbroken bulk. She had been preceded 
~ by two small sailing vessels, 
reorgiana and the brig Susan 
Loud, each in like manner having a large 
number of men on board, 
bound as emigrants to Chagres. 
of these had rendezvoused with the ¢ 
at a given point of latitude and _longi- | 
tude in the Gulf of Mexico; the other, at 
the island of Mugeres, off the eastern coast 
of Yucatan. Both of these appointments 
were successfully kept, with the mere excep- 
tion that the vessels met at the island of 
Contoy, 
Mugeres. 


a few 
the a s 


At Contoy, General Lopez made a 


military organization of his followers, or such 
portion of them as chose to accompany him on | 
a military expedition to Cuba, there to com- | 


mence a revolution, of which his landing was 
expected to be the signal. Those who did 
not choose to take part in the enterprise 
were furnished with the provisions and con- 


veyance requisite for either a return to the | 
| they would join in the enterprise or not, | 


United States or the continued prosecution 
of the voyage to Chagres, the port for which 


all the vessels had cleared from New-Orleans. | 
| had left New-Orleans, constituted those who, 


From Contoy the Creole proceeded to Car- 
denas, where the expedition landed, fought, 
and reémbarked, with the intention of going 
to another point of the island, though it 
resulted in its return to the United States; 
the Creole reaching Key West under 
pursuit by the Spanish war-steamer Pizarro. 
Before leaving the United States, promises 
of commissions to be subseque ently given, 
with pay 
ofticers ; pay and rewards being in like manner 
promised to the men; all of course contin- 
gent on success in the expected revolution. 
No commissions were actu: ally given within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, nor any 


thing more nearly approaching to military | i 
of the Creole from New-Orleans took place 


organization made, than paper programmes 
and unexecuted ideas of an organization to 
be subsequently carried into effect. The men 
composing the expedition had not been 


engaged to go to Cuba, but to California; | 


though it was very certain that no one em- 
barked on board any of those vessels without 
a - ectly distinct idea that, if he felt dis- 
posed to go to Cuba, 
opportunity pretty soon afforded him. 

That some of them never meant to go to 
Cuba, but on the contr: wry intended solely 
and bona fide to go to ¢ ‘alifornia, is also ve ry 
certain; ihe truth of the matter being, 
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unarmed, and | 
The one | 
‘ 

Cre ole | } 


a little to the northward of that of | out the character of the 


| barked with no definite resolution, 
land a few 

j at Contoy, 
right to do) to take part in the expedition, 


Lopez, 
hot | 


| 
and rewards, were m: ade to the | 
| over 


ers, 


}them to the question of 


he would have the | 
| trial; 


that | equipped the Creole 
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they supposed that the expedition for Cuba 
was to be formed and organized at Chagres, 
| at which place they would be free to decline 
joining it, and to proceed on across the Isth- 
mus, after having received the benefit of a 
free passage and maintenance thus far on 
| their way to the Land of Gold. While, 
therefore, their leaders, in order to prevent 
interruption, had been attempting to mislead § 
the Spanish and governmental agents by 
published P lans of an expedition to California, | 
| which misled no body, some of their followers 
| had been a misleading them, | ry acting 
California emigrants 
| so naturally to the life, that on arrival at the 
Isthmus, they would have wholly refused to 
change that peaceful character or ‘destination, 
}and would perhaps have been vastly sur- 
| prised on receiving at Chagres any proposi- 
tion to a different effect. These ‘Artful ] 
Dodgers,’ together with some who had em-J 
further 
than that of judging r at Chagres ‘whether 


who had no doubt changed on} 
shipboard the purposes with which they 


refused (as they had a_ perfect 


who were there accordingly left by 
with the two sailing vessels pro- 
visioned and placed at their disposal, free 
to whithersoever might seem good inj 
their own eyes; but who, unfortunately, 
were seized and captured by the Pizarro, 
with equal contempt for the American flag} 
them and the Mexican waters and 
jurisdiction beneath and around them. 
And these were the famous “ Contoy prison- 
about whom we shall have something 
more to say hereafter. 

It only remains to add, that the departure 


and 


ro 


at about ten o’clock in the evening, and that 


ithe arms and ammunition were taken on 


board a few miles down the river. 

This being a correct outline of the leading 
facts in the case, all that was material in 
the legality or il- 
legality of the enterprise at New- Orleans, 
was fully brought out in evidence at the 
and Mr. Henderson was shown (as he 
himself did not deny) to have been the 
principal director of the expeditionary affairs 
at that and to have bought and 
for the purpose, &e 
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Rowley, General Gonzalez, Captain A. J. | 





Hawkins, (the last three of Kentucky, ) Mr. 
White, of New-Orleans, and three other gen- 
tlemen whose names we do not remember. 

The trial of the indictments having been 
adjourned over the hot and sickly months 
of the year at New-Orleans, to the Decem- 
ber Circuit term, the parties indicted assem- 
bled at that place for the purpose, at the 
| appointed period; when Judge McCaleb, loyal 
to his pledge of affording to the accused the 
just benefit of the presence of an associate on 
the bench with him, announced that, in con- 
sequence of the absence of Judge McKin- 
Jey, who could not attend to hold a Circuit 
term before the following April, he would 
adjourn the trials till thé it term, unless any 
of the parties accused preferred to go to 
trial at once, before himself alone on the 
bench. Mr. Henderson, for himself, elected 
_ to proceed at once, fig ting his own battle 
single-handed, on the merits of his cause 
and the strer 1th of his position under the 
law, in spite of the adverse bias which he 
| believed to exist in the mind and disposition 
| of the presiding judge, the powerful efforts 




















to be outed from the government in 
urging a conviction, and the able extra 





counsel retained by the government to assist 







) the District Attorney. The cases of General 
t Lopez and a few of the other gentlemen in- 
}) dicted were adjourned ac cording to the offer 





of the Judge; while the othe rs stood aside 
in expectation, to observe the result of the 
struggle between the government and the 
defense in the person of Henderson, whose 
)) case thus became a test case, which would 
5) settle the construction of the law, and go far 

| towards determining the issue in most of the 
others. 

This is the explanation of the reason why 
Mr. Henderson’s case was the first, and, as it 
eventually resulted, the only one tried. We 
have no disposition to withhold his due from 
either Mr. Webster or any other great person- 
} age ; and therefore take this opportunity of 
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‘ correcting a mistaken charge often made 
against the Administration on this head, 





namely, that they selected the He sideeon 
case for trial, passing over the easier and more 
flagrant case of General Lopez himself, and 
leaving the latter free and unmolested, to 
pursue at pleasure his further labors, which 
resulted in his subsequent expedition by the 
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in the State Legislature,) Adjutant-General | “Pampero,” 


Lewis, Colonels O’Hara and Pickett, Major | 








the Circuit term. 


| question whether the one or the other 


| threatened or enforced ; 
| first trial, 
second, eight; 


[ April, 


in the August following. The 
truth is not so. It was no matter of selection 
or ae nee, otherwise than as above stated, 
namely, by Mr. Henderson himself; who, 
under these circumstances, impatient of fur- 


| ther suspense and detention, and trusting to 


the law and a jury, though knowing that 
he had the Court against him before he 
began, insisted upon a trial at onee, even 
before Judge McCaleb, presiding singling at 
Henderson’s case was, 


unquestionably, a less difficnlt one for the 


| government to succeed upon, than any of 


| the others; it certainly presented cliances 
of a conviction much greater than existed 
against General Lopez. If on the facts ex- 


isting, proved, and not denied, Henderson 
could not be convicted, it was beyond all 
question idle for the prosecution to dream of 
any better success in any of the other cases, 
especially that of Lopez ; turning, as the 
whole case did, upon the law, its construe 
tion and application to such an expedition 
as the one in question, and not upon any 
was 
more or was less clearly and positively 
concerned in it. Three trials were had in 
prompt succession, one immediately after 
another; long and hard-fought forensic 
battles, all of them ; the government being 
beaten by failing to obtain a verdict at each 
renewed attempt. The jury disagreed in 
each of them; in each refusing to be coerced 
into a verdict by any length of confinement, 
and standing, on the 
~ on the 
third, 
con- 


four against conviction ; 
and, finally, on the 
eleven. Thus reduced to the forlorn 
dition of being able to get but a single voice 
on the jury in favor of a conviction ; having 
witnessed its strength, on that high and po- 
tent popular tribunal, thus growing “ fine by 
degrees and beautifully less,” till, from a 
majority of eight to four, it had sunk to the 
wretched minority of one to eleven, the go- 
vernment at last recognized itself beaten, and 
retired from the contest, by entering a nolle 
prosequi on all the indictments, which all 
necessarily followed in the wake of the test 
trial had in the Henderson case. 

The leading facts in this case were as 
follows. The Creole steamboat had sail led 


from New-Orleans on the 7th of May, having 
on board General Lopez and a conside rable 
number of men, and quantity of arms, am- 
munition, uniforms, Ke. ; 


the latter being 
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in unbroken bulk. She had been preceded 
a few days by two small sailing vessels, 
the barque Georgiana and the brig Susan 


5S 
Loud, each like manner having a large 


number of men on board, unarmed, and | 


bound as emigrants to Chagres. The one 
of these had rendezvoused with the Creole 


at a given point of latitude and_longi- | 


tude in the Gulf of Mexico; the other, at 
- island of Mugeres, off the eastern coast 

Yucatan. 
at the island of 


vessels met 


tion that the v 


Contoy, a little to the northward of that of 


Mugeres. At Contoy, General Lopez made a 
military organization of his followers, or such 
portion of them as chose to accompany him on 
a military expedition to Cuba, there to com- 
mence a revolution, of which his | landing was 
expected to be the signal. Those who did 


not choose to take part in the enterprise | 
were furnished with the provis sions and con- | 


veyance requisite for either a return to the 
United States or the continued prosecution 
of the voyage to Chagres, the port for which 
all the vessels had cleared from New-Orleans. 
From Contoy the Creole proceeded to Car- 
denas, where the expedition landed, fought, 
and reémbarked, with the intention of going 
to another point of the island, though 
resulted 


pursuit by the Spanish war-steamer Pizarro. 
Before leaving the United States, promises 
of commissions to be subsequently given, 
with pay 
officers; pay and rewards being in like manner 
promised to the men; all of course contin- 
gent on success in the expected revolution. 


No commissions were actu: ally given within | 
| more to say hereafter. 


the jurisdiction of the United States, nor any 


thing more nearly approaching to military 


organization made, than paper programmes 
and unexecute dd ide as ot an organization to 
The men 


be subse quently carried into effect. 
composing the — had 


engaged to go to Cuba, but to California ; 
though it was very certain that no one em- 
barked on board any of those vessels without 
a aoe distinct idea that, if he felt dis- 
posed to go to Cuba, he would have the 
F portunity pretty soon afforded him. 

That some of them never meant to go to 
Cuba, but on the contr: ry intended solely 
and bona Jide to go to ¢ ‘aliforni: 1, is also very 
certain ; the truth of the matter being, 
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Both of these appointments | 
were successfully kept, with the mere excep- | 


| out the character of the 
'so naturally to the life, that on arrival at the | 


ition to a 


t | and 
in its return to the United States; | 
the Creole reaching Key West under hot | 


|to go 


and rewards, were made to the | 
| over 
jurisdiction 


not been | 


that | equipped the Creole 
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they supposed that the expedition for Cuba 
was to be formed and organized at Chagres, 


| at which place they would be free to decline 


joining it, and to proceed on aoross the Isth- | 
mus, after having received the benefit of a 
free passage and maintenance thus far on 
their way to the Land of Gold. While, 
therefore, their leaders, in order to prevent | 
interruption, had been attempting to mislead 
the Spanish and governmental agents by 
published plans of an expedition to California, | 
which misled no body, some of their followers 
had been adroitly misleading them, by acting | 
California emigrants § 


Isthmus, they would have wholly refused to § 


| change that peaceful character or destination, 


and would perhaps have been vastly sur- 
prised on receiving at Chagres any proposi- 
different effect. These ‘Artful 
Dodgers,’ together with some who had em- 
barked with no definite resolution, further 
than that of judging at Chagres whether 


'they would join in the enterprise or not,} 
|and a few who had no 


doubt changed on} 
shipboard the purposes with which they} 
had left New-Orleans, constituted those who, 
at Contoy, refused (as they had a perfeet 
right to do) to take part in the expedition, 

who were there accordingly left by 
Lopez, with the two sailing vessels pro- 
visioned and placed at their disposal, free} 
whithersoever aah seem good in 
their own eyes; but who, unfortunately, 

were seized and captured by the Pizarro, 
with equal conte mpt for the American flag 
uit and the Mexican waters and 

beneath and around them. 
And these were the famous “Contoy prison- 
ers,” about whom we shall have something 


It only remains to add, that the departure 
of the Creole from New-Orleans took place 
at about ten o’clock in the evening, and that 


ithe arms and ammunition were taken on 


board a few miles down the river. 

This being a correct outline of the leading 
facts in the case, all that was material in 
them to the question of the legality or il- 
legality of the en lerprise at New- Orleans, 
was fully brought out in evidence at the 
trial: and Mr. Henderson was shown (as he 
himself did not deny) to have been the 
principal director of the expeditionary affairs 
at that place, and to have bought and 
for the purpose, &ed 
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810 The 
The stress of the case was wholly, or al- 
most wholly, on the law and its ‘applica- 
tion ; very little upon the facts. It was only 
on a few comparatively minor points of fact 
that there was any disagreement of state- 
ment between the prosecution and the de- 
fense, these being points tending to show 
the existence of a greater or less degree of 
military organization within the United 
States. For instance, the prosecution en- 
deavored to make out that a colonel, 
such, ’ 
board the Creole while in the river, during 
the day which intervened between her de- 


parture from the wharf at New-Orleans and 
her getting to sea; and | that he had ap- | 


pointed a “commissary” to issue rations, 
&ec. The defense, on the other hand, made 
out that commissary to be a mere steward, 
appointed from the necessity of the case, in 


the midst of a general confusion, where no | 


sort of military “authority or order reigned, 


or was ever pretended. 


tion, arising out of the broad outlines of 
the undisputed facts, was, whether such an 


expedition constituted a violation of the law | 
, or not ; 


that is to say, of the 6th section of 
the Act of April 20, 1818; in other words, 
whether it was, in a legal sense, a “military 
expedition or ent rprise,” 
‘thence” (the United States) against Cuba‘ 


“carried on from 


The government contended, of course, that | 


it was: the defense, that it was not. 


| The following is the important 6th section | 
| the Supreme Court (Judge Washin; gton) 


referred to: 


foot, or 
military expedition or ent terprise, to be carried on | 
from thence against the territory or dominions of 
any foreign prince or state, or of any colony, dis- | 


} trict or people, with whom the United States are 
| at peace, every person so offending shall be deemed 
) guilty of a high misdemeanor, and shall be fined 
} bot exceeding three thousand dollars, and impri- | 
| joned not more than three years.” 


|; It is ata glance ap parent that the de- | 
icription of the offense in this section is at 
| east somewhat deficient in that precision 
} ind distinctness which should characterize 
wery penal statute ; an opinion which Chief | 
fustice Marshall has himself left on record, | 


n a reference to the 5th section of the 
aw of 1794, which is verbatim the same as 


} his 6th section of the Act of 1818, with | 
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as | 


had exercised military command on | 


These were small | 
details of coloring or she ding ; : the great < ques- 


“Tf any person shall, within the territory and | 
jurisdiction of the United States, begin or set on 


rovide or prepare the means for, any | 
P ere | be iy own and the. popular idea of the 


| would never suffice for him, 


[ April, 


| the exception of an immaterial addition, 
“ There is a want of precision,” says the great 
Chief Justice, “in the description of the 
offense, which might produce some diffie -ulty 

| in deciding r what cases would come withir 
it.’ 

What és a “ military expe dition or enter- 
prise,” unde 1 this statute? What is a “car- 
rying on” of such expedition “from thence,” 
that is, from the United States, against any 
particular country? And when these ques- 
tions are satisfactorily answered, (in a legal 

we mean—-that strict sense in which 
all penal statutes must be construed,) what 
then shall be said to constitute its “ begin- 
ning” or “setting on foot ?” And what 
“providing or preparing of means” for it 
is to be held as rising to the altitude of 

“high misdemeanor,” punishable with 
three thousand dollars fine and three years 
of imprisonment ! 

In the first place, what are the character- 
istics or conditions requisite to constitute a 
“military expedition ?” It must be remem- 
bered that this is an expression altogether 
new to the law; it has no settled legal 
meaning and definition. It must also be 
| remembered, that great caution and 
| bearance are to be exercised in giving inter- 

pretation and practical penal application to 
terms so unsettled and indefinite, loosely 
employed by careless legislation. Even in 
regard to a term so familiar and distinctly 
| intelligible as that of a “revolt” ship- 
board, a very wise judge on the bench of 


sense, 


jor- 


on 


refused onée to give it a legal interpretation, 
to be made penally applicable, for this very 
reason, namely : that, however clear might 


meaning of the expression, “ making a re- 
volt,” yet he could find no legal authority 
for its construction; and loose dictionary 
interpretation of a not uni ambi; guous p yhrase 
as it ought not 


| for any judge or jury under the solemn re- 


sponsibilities of a criminal case. 


“But, although this is still my opinion,” says 
Judge Washington, after a lucid statement of 
what he had alwe ays understood to be meant by 
the expression, ‘yet I am not able to support 
it by any authority to be met with, either in the 
common, admiralty, or civil law. If we resort to 
definitions given by philologists, they are so mul- 
tifarious and so diffe rent, that I cannot avoid feel- 
ing a natural repugnance to selecting, from this 
mass of definitions, one which may fix a crime 
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upon these men, and that of a capital nature ; 
when, by making a different selection, it would be 
no crime at all, or certainly not the crime intended 
by the Legislature. Laws which create crimes | 
ought to be so explicit in themselves, or by refer 
ence to some other standard, that all men, subject 
to their penalties, may know what acts it is their 
duty to avoid. For these reasons, the Court will 
not recommend to the jury to find the prisoners 
guilty of making or ible avoring to make a re- 
volt, however strong the evidence may be,” &c. 


Between extreme cases on the one side | 


and on the other, in regard to which there 

ould be no dive rsity ot opinion, —between 
such an operation as ‘the de ‘parture of a Scott | 
at the head of an army with banners, to | 
invade an empire, and the departure of a 
Lafayette with a few volunteer enthusiasts, 


for the shores of a foreign country, ee 


they may intend to offer their services to : 
stru, goling cause of nascent liberty,—there 
sa vast distance and a wide range, where | 
it would be very difficult, if any where pos- 
sible, to fix a line of definition, and to say, | 
with any approach to legal precision, where 
the designation of “ military e apedition” has 
begun to attach, and where it is not yet ap- 
plicable. If Kossuth, for example, should, 
at the present day, undertake to return to 
Hungary at the head of an armed force, to 
take the direction of a revolution expectant 
and ready, and should sail from New-York to 
Trieste or Fiume for that purpose, with a 
body of men organized, armed, equipped, 
uniformed and drilled, under military en- 
gagement of service and cbedience, and 
under the command of officers commissioned 
as such, this would undoubtedly be, in the | 
full sense of the term, a “ milit: wry expedi- 
tion.” and so “carried on” as to fall within 
the purview of the law in question. But, 
on the other hand, if he were to do nothing 
of this sort, but were simply to announce | 
that he intended to return to Hungary, to | 
head an insurrection about to break out, 
with as numerous an accompaniment of | 
umed friends and followers as_ possible; | 
that the laws of this country forbade the | 
formation of a military expe dition he re, and 
that he would neither violate nor ene | 
those laws; that he designed therefore to | 
form one at some foreign point, where no | 
law of the United States would follow him | 
or be infringed by such a proce eding, and | 
that for that reason he invited all who! 
should desire to take part in it to meet | 
him at an appointed time, at the place | 


| formed at 


| ts ry obedience 
| there a ship-load of arms, artillery, equip- 
| ments, and munitions of war, dispatched to 
| that place from the cheap and overflowing 


selected for that purpose,—Chagres, for in- 
stance; that he would furnish free passage 
to that place to all persons who should 


.|seem to him likely to be willing there to 
|engage with him, and to be in themselves 


useful and suitable persons for the purpose, 
without making any sort of present engage 
ment with them, or restricting their perfect 
freedom of option, when they should hear 
the proposals he would ad lress to them as 
soon as he and they should be beyond the 
reach of any legal impediment to prevent 


| him from m; aking, and them from accep ting 


them,—in such a case, we say, it is equally 
clear that the departure of any number of 
persons from New-York or New-Orleans to 


the appointed place of fore ign re s2ndezvous, 


whatever hopes and purposes they might | 
arry with them, and however willing and | 
anxious they might be there to enter into | 
the service for which they were there to find 


| the opportunity, woul | not constitute a “mi- 


litary expedition,” “ carried on from thenee,’ 

(New-York or New-Orleans,) in any intelli- 
gible sense under this law. If afterwards, 
indeed, a military expedition should be 
which more or less} 
of the persons thus induced to flock to that 
quarter should take part; if they should] 
there receive Kossuth’s proposals, and enter 
into his service, accept his commissions and! 
promises of pay, pledge themselves to mili- 
and duty, and perhaps meet 


Chagres, in 


markets for such articles, whether in the 
Birmingham of Old, or the Springfield off 
New-England ; and if the expedition thus| 


| formed should then proceed to Italy 


Hungary to raise again the downfallen flag 
of Liberty and Nationality; then, indeedj 
it would constitute a “military expedition,’ 


carried on against the Austrian territory o 


dominions, but a military expedition ne ithe 
formed “ within the te rritory and juriedte 
tion of the United States,” nor “carrie 
on from thence ;” nor would it be, in any 
sense, a violation of the law of 1818, 
any other law of the United States, or, 
go farther, of any other law, human 
divine. And ee such an one is madd 
may the God of Battles and of Libert 
bless and speed it on its glorious way 
These illustrations will serve to throw 


some light upon the nature of the mai 
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questions presented to the jury in the Hen- 
derson trials at New-Orleans, as also, again, | a 
in the late O'Sullivan and Lewis trial at 
New-York. Between the extreme cases on 
the one hand and on the other; between 
what is unequivocally a “ military expedi- 
tion,” and what unequiv ocally is not a “mi- 
litary expedition,” it is evident that, on any 
given state of facts, short of either extreme, 
there would be little likelihood of unanimity 

































































in any jury, in the judgment they should 
form as to the applicability of the law in 





question. It is evident, too, that such a 
state of facts as we hone, seen to have been 
proved in the New-Orleans case, was pre 
cisely such as to afford fair ground for ree 

sonable and honest dive rgence of judgment 
on the part of a jury. To the one class of 
5) minds, the undemocratic or anti-democratic, 
friendly to all authority, and unsympathizing 
with popular, and especially with revolu- 
‘tionary ideas; politically disposed to agree 
» with the Administration, from which the pro- 
ssecution proceeded, and to support it against 
the Opposition, by which its general course, 
in reference to these Cuban questions, was 
severely attacked in that section of the 
‘Union ; and generally inclined to frown 
ibitterly upon all agitating movements tend- 
















































































Ssommercial tranquillity—to this class of 
ieminds it was natural that the facts of the 
» Henderson 
of violation of the law, calling for an unhes- 
| itating verdict, and meriting condign punish- 
Siment. In other words, it was to be expected 
f that every regular Conser vative Whig mer- 

hant on the jury should, under the opera- 
Mition of a bias not incompatib le with entire 
Shonesty of intention and conscience, side 
vith the prosecution, and vote for a verdict 

of guilty. On the other hand, it was equally 
hatural that every “ progressive Democrat” 

in that body should take a very different 
it - of the subje ct,—every Man, we mean, 
ivhose political philosophy, instincts, cha- 
Becter habits, and party associations made 
1im a friend rather of popul: ur freedom than 
f governmental despotism,—who could not 
ut wish well to the oppressed people of 
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Mnot yet been able to imitate, with success, 
the revolution: ary examples, both of our own 
pountry and of the other Spanish colonies 
Mf the New World ,—who was little predis- 
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hing to disturb the serene atmosphere of 


case should wear a clear aspect | 


uba, and regret in his heart that they had | 
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1 osed to strain vague and doubtful language, | the vaticinator. 
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found in old statutes, for the purpose of 

affixing crime and penalty to acts having 
at least some points of analogy with those 
for which our own national gratitude has 
embalmed, in immortal glory, the name of 
the foreign volunteer auxiliaries of our own 
long- doubtful revolution: ary struggle. That 
all men of this latter stamp and complexion 
on the jury should, with equal honesty, feel 
the influence of a different bias, and rejoice 
to be able to find themselves justified, under 
clear and sound rules of legal construction, 
in acquitting the accused, was equally na- 
tural. Define for us what you mean by a 
“ military expedition” in your indictment ;— 
show us that such an expedition was formed 
within the United States, and that, as such, 
it was “carried on from thence ;’—if some 
degree of military organization, some com- 
missioned authority to command and some 
pledged obligation to obey, some engage- 
ment of service, some sort of military equip- 
ment, armament, and discipline are requisite 
to affix the character of a “ military expedi- 
tion” to the departure of a few hundreds 
of persons who leave our shores as Califor- 


| nia emigrants, as thousands are doing every 


month, show us that some, if not all of these 
features existed in the present case ;—show 
us that this was not rather, in strict par- 
lance, a military expedition really formed 
for the first time as such within the Mexican 
rather than the United States t rritory 
and jurisdiction, and “carried on” from 
Yucatan against the iron tyranny dominant 
in Cuba, rather than from the United States; 
—show us, too, that this law, under which you 
ask us to convict Mr. Henderson, its 
own terms, so plain and unambiguous as to 
have served as asufficient guide and warning 
to the citizen, informing him unequivocally 
of what acts are forbidden and what liber- 
ties left unrestricted by it ;—do this, show us 
these things, satisfy us on these points, be- 
fore you can le gally, wr justly, or rightfully 
ask us to give you our verdict of guilty 
against Mr. Henderson, under this law and 
your indictment. Such was the natural Jan- 
guage to express what must have been the 
sentiments of the class of jurors last referred 
to; and such was clearly in our judgment 
the proper language for them to address to 


is, 10 


| the prosecution in such a case. 


The result might have been foretold, with 
but small hazard to the prophetic claims ot 
As already mentioned, the 
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juries all disagreed, four jurors being in- 
flexible against a conviction on the first trial ; 
on the second, eight; while on the third, 
but one single juror stood on the govern- 
ment side of the issue, which may be deem- 
ed substantially an acquittal. Owing toa 
mode of drawing the panel of jurors prac- 
tised at New-Orle 70 (to which formal ex- | 
ception was taken by some of the parties | 
indicted, on the cround that it was plainly 
illegal, and that its practical operation was 
to pac ‘k the j jury, in a manner most injurious 
to the chances of the de fense,) that body | 
consisted, on Mr. Henderson’s first trial, al- 
most exclusively of friends of the Adminis- 
tration, and merchants at that,—contain'ng 
but a single individual known to be a De- | 
mocrat. What may have been the case on | 
the subsequent trials we are not informed. 
There is certainly a remarkable contrast be- 
tween the majority of eight to four in favor 
of the prosecution—that is to say, in favor 
of the administration—on the first trial, and 
eleven to one the other way on the last. 
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There was one circumstance which told | 


srongly against the prosecution in its efforts 
omake a “military expedition” under the 
statute, “carried on from the United States,” 
out of the facts of this case, and which ma- 
terially supported the argument of the de- 
fense upon the proper cons struction and appli- 
cation of the law in question. A few days 
er the departure of the Creole from New- 
icin. when the fact was notorious that 
she and the two sailing vessels had sailed, 
with as many passengers as they could carry, 
and with General Lopez in proper person on 
board, the U.S. District Attorney himself, 
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rated ; they are perhaps one thousand or fifteen 
hundred from this port. If Lopez shall be able to 
make a successful stand, it is said he will be joined 
by a distinguished ge ntleman, now the governor of 
a neighboring State, to whom the command will 
then be yielded. However, before this reaches, 
your conjectures may have ripened into certainty : 
and I repeat that my purpose in addressing you 
is to give the assurance that the leaders of the en- 
terprise have had good legal advisers, and have 
not rendered themselves amenable to our law.” 


It is true that Mr. Hunton at a later date 
wrote asecond letter to the Department, re- 
calling the opinion thus expressed, that there 
had been no violation of law in the proceed- 


|ings connected with the Creole expedition. 


But this subsequent opinion was founded 
upon further information, impressing his 
mind with the belief that a degree of mili- 


| tary organization had taken place within the 
|U nited States which he did not before un- 
derstand to have existed. 


And, indeed, on 
the trial, without abandoning the position of 
his first letter, he reconciled it with the sub- 
sequent prosecution, by endeavoring to make 

out a case of the re quisite military organiza- 
tion within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. On this point the parties were at 
issue on the facts. Nevertheless, his first let- 
ter—awkward for his prosecution, fortunate 
for Mr. Henderson’s defense—remained to 
exert a material and just influence on the 
minds of the jurors. It recorded the govern- 


| ment’s own official declaration, that the mere 


departure of “one thousand or fifteen hundred” 


|men, though Cuba were undoubtedly their 


|“ ultimate destination,” 


Logan Hunton, had written an official | 


er to the State De ‘p' artment, in reply to | 


4 communication enjoining vigil: ance, &e., i in 
which he gave the assurance that there was 
no violation of the law in that proceeding. 


did not constitute the 
“ military expedition” of the law ; and though 
that opinion was unquestionably sound, yet 
its ndtaiaaien by the official prosecutor him- 
self was ce —_ an important point in favor 
of the accused. No reproof from the govern- 


| ment to its legal agent and representative, 


for this pregnant concession, has ever been 


| made public, so that it still stands on record 


“There can be no doubt,” 
sentative, counsel, and attorne y of the government 
at New-Orleans,* “ that many persons have 
left New-Orleans recently whose ultimate destina- 
tion is the 
the island, or at some other point out of the United | 
States, will e ngage, under the command of General 


itself, 


says the legal repre- | 


island of Cuba, and who, on arrival at | 


pez, to assist the diseatis fied pe ople of that island | 


In th rowing off the dominion of Spain. The num- 
ber of these emigrants has been greatly exagge- 


* Letter of Mr. Hunton to Mr. 
ary of State, May 1, 18% 50. Senate Doc. 1 
ist Cong, 57, page 2 


Clayton, Secre- | 
st Sess. 


| further absurd 


with undiminished force, as an eminently 
authoritative official exposition of the legal 


sense and effect of the statute in question. 


But enough of the New-Orleans trials, 
On the lamentable result of the last attempt, 
the District Attorney then did all that re- 
mained for him to do, and abandoned the 
other cases in despair, entering a nolle pro- 


| sequi in the whole of them in mass. If Hen- 


derson could not be convicted, it was plainly 
idle to run the government into ndicule by 
attempts upon other indict- 
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ments, founded on précisely the same facts | lic of the manner in which he had disgraced 


and same law. 

This defeat of the Administration before 
three successive juries at New-Orleans,—the 
more signal from the manifest bias exhibited 
by the presiding Judge in favor of the pro- 


secution,—was generally ascribed by its or- 


gans of ‘the press to the fact that they were 
Southern juries. It soon found or m: ade an 
op portunity of testing at the North likewise 
its power of giving to this law the construc- 
tion and applic: ution so vehemently desired 
by it. The steamboat Cleopatra was seized 
at New-York on the 24th April, when about 
to go to sea with two or three hundred 


Hungarian and German passengers, sup- | 


posed to be designed to take part in a Cu- 


ban expedition under General Lopez; some | 


half a dozen persons were arrested, and the 
proceedings resulted in an indictment against 
Mr. J. L. O'Sullivan, Capt. A. J. Lewis, and 
Major L. Se hlesinger : the last of w dows had 
engaged the passengers, Mr. O'Sullivan hav- 
ing furnished and equipped the vessel, &c., 
and Captain Lewis being, as was alleged, her 
intended commander. This was the case which 
recently came to trial at the March term of 


the United States District Court at New- | 


York, before Judge Judson, of the Connece- 
ticut District, supplying the place of Judge 
Betts, who was indisposed. The trial was 
evnfined to the first two of the above defend- 
ants; Major Schlesinger having joined Gene- 
ral Lopez's subsequent expe dition in August 
at New-Orle ans, and being, at the time of 
the trial, a prisoner, languishing in heavy 
chains in a dungeon, at the Spanish pen: al 
station of Ceuta in Africa. 

The fierce eagerness of the prosecution for 
victory in this case, attested well the morti- 
fication of the government at its late defeat 


at New-Orleans, and its anxiety to find a | 


compensation for it at New-York. To what 
extent the responsibility of the acts to which 
this spirit led may be justly divisible be- 


tween the District Attorney at New-York | 


and his superiors at Washington, there is 
no evidence, as yet, 
show. As the case now stands, both are re- 
sponsible ; the District Attorney for those 
scandalous and corrupt procee dings of his, 
which have stamped this prosecution with 
infamy ; and the Administration, for having 
carried on such a case, and for having kept 
such an officer in such an office for twenty- | 
four hours after the proofs were made pub- | 


before the public to | 


| not only himself and it, but, indeed, the goy- 
ernment under which, and the country in 
which, such things could have been dared, 
by the insolent profligacy of conservative 
tyranny in power. 

The main facts of the case, as proved, 
were in substance as follows. That Mr. O’Sul- 
livan had prepared the Cleopatra for sea, with 
a considerable quantity of provisions an d 
stores on board, including an unusual stock 
of medicines, a box of brass wind musical 
instruments, a printing-press, and twenty- 
four small kegs of powder; that he directed 
and controlled her, and shortly after her 
seizure became her legal owner. That he 
|and Major Schlesinger were in correspond- 
ence and association ; that Major Schilesin- 
ger’s men were to be put on board of her at 
night in the lower bay, near Sandy Hook, 
part of them being collected on board of a 
sloop at South Amboy for that purpose, and 
part being carried down in the evening from 
the city in a steam tow-boat, with certain 
other precautions of secrecy in their depart- 
ure, such as tickets for emigrant passage 
to Baltimore being furnished to them by 
Schlesinger. That the Hungarians, Ger- 
mans, &c., collected by Schlesinger, had 
been, for the most part, military men in Eu- 
rope, and that he had their names enrolled 

with their old military designations, classify- 
'ing them into the different branches of mili- 
tary service. That they were engaged to go 
as colonists to Texas, but with the expecta- 
tion held out to them that at a future period 
they would there receive proposals to engage 
in some military service, to aid some op- 
pressed people in a struggle for liberty. 
| That some of them understood or were pro- 
mised that they would be officers ; and that 
some of the latter united with Schlesinger 
in subscribing an oath of secrecy, binding 
themselves to speak of nothing but a Texas 
colonization, and pledging to each other 
their lives for their fidelity to the oath. 

In addition to these facts, proved by re 
spectable or documents ry »vidence, the pro 
secution brought forward a number of other 
| witnesses, to swear to declarations rece ived 

by them from one or other of the parties i 
dicted, (especially from Schlesinger,) ing to 
show, not merely an uncertain ulte rior dest 
nation, but even a direct military engage 
ment and organization for Cuba. ‘These 
were chiefly Germans who had been @ 
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gaged in the affair, some of whom stood re- 
vealed before the jury on their own showing 
in the most villanous aspects, so as to forfeit 
all claim to credit. Some of them were 
evidently swearing up to a case which they 
were anxious to establish for the prosecution, 


and parts of the testimony bore perjury | 


plainly stamped on their face. Viewed in con- 
nection with the proof conclusively establish- 
ed by the defense, that the prosecution had 
been actually buying and bribing witnesses 
in the most scandalous manner, 
disgraceful, cireumstantial features of official 
profligacy and corruption, further aggravat- 
ing the sufficient abomination of that pro- 
ceeding in itself,—and contradicted, as it was 
on some points, by some of the government 
witnesses themselves, whose swearing fell 
far short of what was expected from them 
by the District Attorney, all this testimony 
may be said to have added but little to the 
strength of the case made out by the prose- 
cution. 
not contested in the brilliant and powerful 
summing up of John Van Buren for the 
defense, was that of an attempted secret de- 
parture of a large number of men, of military 
antecedents, bound for Texas, with an ex- 
pectation of there, at a future time, receiving 
proposals to engage in military service in aid 
of an expected revolution; which no one 
doubted to refer to Cuba, This proceeding 
the government strove to bring within the 
designation of a “military expedition or 
enterprise,” prepared in New-York, “to be 
carried on from tlrence ;” and it had all the 
authority of the bench to support it, by 


charging the jury strongly that the mere | 


intention of going to Cuba for purposes to 


be there effected by military means, was | 


enough to fix the character of “military ex- 
pedition” upon the departure of a body of 
men, however deficient in the other attri- 
butes of military organization. Neverthe- 
ss, the jury could not be brought so to 


construe the law, and so to apply it to the | 


above facts; and after an absence of over 


nine hours, they were discharged, five of the | 


jury being inflexible against a conviction, 
anda sixth having sided with them during 


4 portion of their discussions in the jury- | 


room. 

_It should be remarked that, alike in New- 
York and in New-( rleans, both judges and 
prosecuting officers insisted strenuously upon 
the absolute prerogative of the Court to lay 


and with | 


Still, the case fairly made out, and | 
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] down the law to the jury, and the duty of 
the latter to be governed by the exposition 
of it administered to them from the serene 
and impartial wisdom of the bench. In both 
cases, too, the defense contended (and with 
| success, as was proved by the result) for the 


y; in criminal cases, to 
judge for themselves of the application of 
the law, as well as of the facts. We have 
| here neither space nor time for a discussion 
of this important question of judicial usurpa- 
tion, by which some judges would fritter 
away all that is most valuable in the institu- 
tion of the jury. On some future occasion, 
it will well justify a separate and careful 
elucidation. We content ourselves now, in 
the first place, with referring the two learned 
judges in these cases to the better example 
|set them by Judge Tallmadge in the very 
similar cases of Smith and Ogden, in 1807,* 
| when that Judge fully conceded to the jury 
| their rightful privilege in criminal trials to 
be the judges of law as well as of fact; and, 
in the second place, with asking them one 
single pregnant question: If a penal law is 
not plain enough for a jury, with all the aid 
of the arguments at the bar and the advice 
from the bench, to interpret and apply for 
themselves, without being bound to submit 
their intelligence and conscience to an over- 
ruling authority of construction from the 
presiding judge, how can it be pretended 
that such a law was plain enough to serve 
as a guide to the citizen destitute of those 
advantages and aids? If the citizen juror 
is unfit to understand it, how can the citizen 
defendant be req g 


great right of the jury, 





uired to have done so ? 
If the District Attorney failed to convict 
Mr. O’Sullivan, in the desperate four weeks’ 


* Colonel Smith (Surveyor of the port of New- 
| York, and who had been a highly esteemed mem- 
| ber of Washington's military family) and Mr. 

Samuel G. Ogden, a leading merchant of New- 
York, were indicted for fitting out General Mi- 
| randa’s expedition, in 1806, for the Spanish main, 
(Miranda having been the Lopez of that day,) 
which sailed from New-York to St. Domingo, 
where it was strengthened and organized as a 
military expedition, before proceeding to its ulte- 
| rior destination. The facts were clear and conclu- 
| sive, and showed that the ship Leander had sailed 
from New-York, herself strongly armed, and with 
a large stock of arms, ammunition, artillery, uni- 
| forms, &e., and General Miranda in person ; and 
yet on both trials the jury felt justified, under a 
proper construction of this same language in the 
Neutrality Law of 1794, in rendering verdicts o 
acquittal. 
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struggle which was witnessed in this re- 
markable trial, he at least, however, suc- 
ceeded far beyond any expectation with 
which he probably began it, in convicting 
himself, to the pretty unanimous satisfaction 
of all close observers of the case. On the 
testimony of his own witnesses, and of his 


| 


| 


own handwriting, confirming fully what was | 


proved by the witnesses for the defense, he 
went out of that court convicted and self- 
convicted of having, in the name of the go- 
vernment, kept an open shop for the pur- 
chase of witnesses and evidence; and of 
paying them with fraudulent certificates, 
founded upon sham, ante-dated subpcenas 
and fictitious recognizaneces. Our govern- 
ment and laws know no such practice as the 
purchasing of testimony at all. No appro- 
priation of public money prov ides for it, no 
usage authorizes, no principle tolerates it. 
There is a small annual secret service fund 
at Washington, but there has never been so 
slanderous a whisper breathed against any 
President or Secretary of State, as a hint 
that they had ever ap plied a dollar of that 
fund to such a purpose as this. And this 
bribery of witnesses in this trial had no con- 
nection with this fund; it was not from that 
fund that the means to effect it were de- 
rived. It was done by fraudulent and dis- 
graceful contrivances, which no man can 
dare rise in the face of the world, and pre- 
tend to justify or to excuse, and which neither 
the District Attorney nor his able counsel 
ventured to face in court, and to defend. It 
was done under cover of the law which al- 
lows to witnesses a fee of a dollar and a 
quarter daily during detention and attend- 
ance in court as such; and it was done by 
putting them under this pay for long back 
periods, in some cases over six months before 
their actual subpcena and engagement as 
witnesses. In the one instance which af- 
forded to the defense a providential ability 
to detect and expose this system, which was 
then in full operation on the part of this dis- 
graceful prosecution, a subpcena, dated the 
24th April, was served on the witness, by 
the District Attorney, on the 31st October, 
the witness being on the latter day, for the 


+ 
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25th April; the further fraudulent farce 
being enacted (if farce can be called an off- 
cial proceeding so sadly shameful) of causing 
him to execute a recognizance, dated 24th 
| April, binding him, under a penalty of five 
hundred dollars, to appear as a witness at 
the ensuing May term, and then five sue, 
cessive extensions of the same, from term to 
term, from May to June, Jane to July, July 
to August, Au cust to September, and Se sp 
tember to Octobe vr; all done at one sitting, 
with one penful of ink, on the same 31st of 
October, before atoo compliant United States 
Commissioner! Ng wonder that the guilty 
and blushing author of this unprece ‘dented 
official transaction shrank from producing 
these documentary records when called upon 
and challenged to do so, withholding them 
from their proper place of deposit and cus- 


| tody, where they would have been accessible 


to investigation ! No wonder that he did 
not dare to sit in court under the righteous 
and indignant denunciation of the counsel 
for the defense, unanswered because wn- 
answerable! And no wonder that when the 
Judge (erroneously) supposed himself to 
have been charged with having ever sanec- 
tioned such practices, he repelled the charge 
from the bench, as a “gross imputation” 
upon himself, declaring that he was “en- 
titled to better treatment,” and that he felt 
bound thus to notice it, because, whenever 
he should meet the members of the jury 
again, he desired “ to meet them as an an st 
man,” and “to be able to look at them in 
the face !” ° 

Nor, though this was perhaps the most 
flagrant and salient of the unworthy prac- 
tices resorted to by the prosecution in this 
case, was it the only disgraceful evidence of 
an undue anxiety to effect a conviction, in 4 
State trial, and of an absence of all sc ruple 
as to the means of attaining the object. 


Other modes besides bribery were e »mployed 


first time, introduced to the District Attor- | 


ney by one of the active runners or procurers | 


of his prosecution; and a certificate (worth 
nearly two hundred and fifty dollars) was at 
the same time handed to him, certifying him 
to be entitled to the witness fees from the 





to obtain from witnesses the desired testi- 
mony going to establish a military engage 
ment for Cuba. In one case, after the other 
means tried by the chief hunter or procuret 
of witnesses, Rakow, (ni ime ‘ly, ths il of P yutti 

the witness on six months back pay, toge- 
ther with the continued per diem forward,) 
had been fruitlessly tried in regard to an hot 
orable man, Beese ‘y, he we is_arre sted and 
taken to the District Attorne ‘y’s office, where, 
after being for some time plie od with ques- 
tions to elicit answers tending to criminate 
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Mr. O'Sullivan, he was threatened with im- | by a word at an earlier stage, these worthy 


prisonment, the District Attorney kindly of- 


fering him his choice between two jails | 


equally eligible and equally attractive. A 
vast quantity of papers were used as evi- 
dence, which had _ n obtained either by 
alse pretences or by other wholly illegiti- 
mate and dishonorable means. By the 
former expression, we refer to the fact. that 
the District Attorney’s acting substitute (Mr. 


Evarts) obtained from both Major Schles- | 
| them to offer up to theiremp loyers at Wash- 
ington a sweet-smelling sacrifice, of betrayed 


inger and from Mr. O'Sullivan the papers in 
their pockets at the time of their arrest, by 
untruly pretending to have authority to 
compel their surrender; and by the latter 
expression we re fer to the fact that Major 
Schlesinger’ r’s locked valise, 
of the Cleopatra, was opened and rifled of | 
the papers it contained. 
say which part of this joint proceeding | was 


It is not e: sy to) 


} 


| 
| 





| | fense. 


represe ntatives of an: administration by whose 
spirit they were actively auimated, thus, with 
cool and heartless delibers ition, connive at and 
indirectly participate in then, with a view to 
maturing the presumed criminality and lia- 
bility of the gentlemen concerned ; to nursing 


| forward, toa satis factory degree of comp lete- 


ness, alike the act and the proof of it; and 
to making up a fine case for a brilliant and 
victorious prosecution, which should enable 


victims whom they thus themselves had crim- 


| ing ully intrigued to ruin. 


Another shocking feature of this whole pro- 


found on board | ceeding, is one which was not brought out 


in proof on the trial, though alluded to in 
| the opening remarks of the counsel for the de- 
Wespeak of it, however, on full and 


the less worthy of a gentle “man and man of | certain knowledge of what we h: ive to state, 


honor, the original procuring of all these | and are ready to prone it if required. 


papers in these modes by the subordinate, 


It is 


| that in the midst of all these not only extra- 


or the subsequent adoption of the act, by } ordins ary, but profligate and criminal exer- 
keeping and employing them on the part tions to please the administration and the 
of the principal. 


Another disgraceful feature of the case 
was the intimate association existing in its 


| Spanish Minister by victory in the case, the 
District Attorney himself so well understood 
the true meaning and effect of the law, that, 


prosecution between the U. S. District At- | when consulted offici: lly, in July, by two Cu- 
torney and the Spanish spy and agent, Burt- | ban gentlemen, who avowed their wish to go 
nete, whose antecedent general infamy of | to ts ake part in the insurrection just broken 


character 
part played by him in this affair. 
the chief hunter of witne ssses, Rakow, him- | 


and life fitly culminated in the | out near Puerto Principe, he actually gave 
When | them an exposition of the law fully author- 


izing acts going far beyond those for which 


self a scoundrel informer of the vilest cha- | he was thus prosec uting and persecuting his 


tacter, on the shoaving of his own cross-ex- 


|own fe 


amine ition, offers his pecuniary te mpt: itions | 


for testimony, it is with the remark that it 
ll be paid by the “ District Attorney, « 
B iis te.” Thesame Rakow, Snnhavcien 
ing to remember how he came to get it, ac- 
knowledges a mysterious ao signed by 
this Burtnete, “ cuarantying” to him the | 
payment of the witness-money; a paper 
Which he had “ burned ” shortly before the | 
trial, after showing it to the I istrict Attorne sy. 
Burtnete is a familiar haunter of the District 
Attorney’s office, and Burtnete gives Rakow 


} 


} . oe 
pig to deliver them to them 
| A 


a letter of introduction to the Spanish Minis- | 


ister, while the District Attorney pays the ex- | 
penses of his visit to Ws: ashington. For a} 


low-citizens! In answer to their in- 
quiries, he told them that they could go in 
any number, ten thousand if they pleased ; 
| themselves, Cubans, and as many other 
friends as might choose to accompany them; 
| in a steamer direct for ( Juba; each man with 
‘his musket or rifle, pistols, bowie-knife , &e., 
and each man with an extr: a supp ly of these 
| articles for the use of a friend in the is sland ; 

that in regard to a cargo of arms and muni 
| tions of war, they could easily contract with 
at points 
.or B., to which places, after leaving the 
U nited States, they could go and get them : : 
and when he told them that they should do all 
| publicly, as there was no vielation of the law 


week before the arrest of the C eopatra, Burt- | in all this, and received from them the reply 


hete is seen to have been giving daily infor- 
mation to the Marshal of all “the proceed- 
ings which he was taking an active part in 
promoting ; and instead of stopping the whole 


that this would expose them to interception 
by the Spanish cruisers, it was the District 
Attorney who himself suggested to them 
the simple mode of evading the latter, by 
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clearing at the Custom House for one part of 
the island, and then, when at sea, being free 
to direct their course to any other they might 
select ! 

It is true that all this very “filibustiering” 
advice was given after the arrival of those first 
accounts from Cuba, in July last, which af- 
forded to all the friends of Cuban liberty so 
much reason to hope and believe ina prompt 
and splendid triumph to the revolution. For- 
tunately for the District Attorney, before 
these yentlemen carried his kind counsels into 
execution, the course of events arrested their | 
patriotic purpose. Failure having erushed | 
in Cuba what victory was expected to have | 
orow ned, a violent prosecution of the truly | 

“ military expedition ” thus authorized by | 
the official legal representative of the govern- 

ment, would of course have become neces- 
sary ; and that high functionary might have 
had to procure his own indictment from’ a 
secret ex parte grand jury, and to have fol- 
lowed it up perhaps by pouring out the pub- 
lic money like water, in the purchase of tes- 


timony and bribery of witnesses ; to say no- | 
fair | 


thing of the other modes and means, 
and foul, which, in order to be just and con- 
sistent, he might have had to ply for his 
own conviction, 

But this is too sad a subject for jest. We 
have no gratification—far, very far from it, 


nothing but shame and deep regre ire the 


exposure elicited by this late trial of the 
profligate and utterly abominable pri ae 
by which the agents of the Administration | 
(an Administration responsible for their un- 
rebuked proceedings) have vainly 
for the trremph which the inte ligence and 
justice of a Northern jury refused to it: as 
a similar triumph (though not pursued by 


similar means!) had been, a year before, re- | 


fused to it by three successive Southern ones. 
vat same triumph, though in another form, 

That triumph, thougl ther fi 

a form which would have been more bvaent- 


liating to the defense and more completely | 


satisfactory to the government, had been 
vainly sought before the trial, by efforts 
proceeding from the District Attorney to in- 


duce Mr. O'Sullivan to permit the interven- | 


tion of friends, ready and sure, by a word, 
to obtain the consent of the Spanish Minister 
at Washington to a discontinuance of the 
trial as a measure of grace and pardon,—a 
proposition which was rejected by both the 
defendants with an inflexible steadiness which 
was but poorly sneered at in return by the 
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District Attorney on the trial, as proceeding 
from an over-proud stomach. The whole 
case strikingly exemplifies the evils incident 
to any interference of the executive in the 
regular action of the judicial department of 
our triune system of government; the op- 
pression to the citizen accused, the unseru- 
pulousness in regard to means on the part 
| of the prosec uting officers, the general con- 
tamination of the purity of the e pub lie justice, 
all of which spring naturally and copiously 
| out of any such interference. It is p): ain that 
| this was rather a diplomatic and political 
proceeding, than a regular trial, fairly and 





labored 


faithfully conducted. What m: ry have been 
| all the instructions, or the unwritten inspira- 
| tions, proceeding from the State Department 
| to the law officers acting under its authority, 
ean only be known to those who may be far 
| more deeply i in the confidence of the high 
Whig politicians and placemen in question, 
| than we either can claim or would wish to 
ibe. But it is evident that extraordinary 
| motives and interests could alone have given 
| rise to proceedings so extraordinary; and 
when a subordinate is first found guilty of 
the acts proved in this case to have been 
committed by the District Attorney, and 
| when the superior is afterwards found spread- 
ing over such criminal acts and ag ants his 
broad mantle of governmental sanction and 
approval, the re sponsibility of the whole, 

| without being lightened to either Pp arty by 
| the division, weighs fully and equally upon 
| both. And there we leave it. 

We have given this full exposition of these 
singular and important state trials, the only 
political prosecutions that have occurre “din 
| this country for many years, in pi art because 
| they are but little understood by the public 
at large, and in part as a duty to the cause 
| of public morality, vitally interested in the 
purity of the administration of jus stice, and 
|in the official integrity of the high ~ 
authorities conected therewith ; but chiefly 
that it may serve as a basis for a more g& 
| neral exposition of this famous “ Neutrality 
Law,” of which so much has lately been 
written and said. This we reserve for our 
next number, in which we promise to salls sly 
| our readers that the true spirit of that law 
affords no more justification to these, oF to 
similar prosecutions upon similar facts, than 

ras affurded by its form of language which, 
as we have seen, has made, and must ever 
make it, wholly impossible for the prosecu 
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tion to obtain convictions under it from any 
jury of clear-headed and independent Ameri- 
ean citizens, whether at the South or at the 
North, at the East or at the West. We 
could not, without inconveniently lengthening 
the present article, embrace within it that 
larger view of the general policy and objects 


of the law, as illustrated by its origin and | 


history, which is necessary to its full and 
proper comprehension. If, in the narrative 
we have given of the cases in which its 
practical application has thus of late been 
tested, we have had to dwell rather upon 
what may seem its narrower than its 
broader aspects, and have had to show the 
impossibility of convictions, on such cases of 


fact, being founded upon any sort of strict 
or legal interpretation of the language of the 
statute, we hope in our next to make it 
| equally clear that no such convictions ought 
| to have been had, whether in reference to 
| the policy and morality of the law, or to the 
| meaning of its authors. And we hope to 
defend the books of our American political 
law, and the men of 1794, who, with hands 
\fresh from wielding the sacred sword of 
| liberty, in the war of our own Revolution, 
| first wrote this enactment on their pages, 
from the disgrace of such applications of 
it as we have thus seen urged, one short 
half century later, by degenerate sons of 
such sires. 
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ly the foreign policy of a nation is in- 
volved the most difficult portion of its go- 
vernmental action. Domestic problems are 
of comparatively easy solution ; since, when 
susceptible of proper representation, they 
may be worked out-by experimental legis- 
lation, without any serious penalties being 
incurred through “ errors or omissions” in 
the result submitted. With a political eal- 


diffrent and hazardous; in general, of mo- 
ihetous consequences ; for the quotient must 
‘atisiy or displease, an independent party 


wields the national power, and upon which 
all other men and classes depend, will, doubt- 
less, in its executive course, pursue that 


| poliey which promises most to its individual 


profit, and, like a skilful convoy, manceuvre 
for itself by every tactic it can command, 
arbitrary or otherwise; for, being itself the 
state, it has a right, and is, moreover, neces- 


|sitated to adopt every means to conserve 
ey a . . * - 
culation based on foreiyn figures, the case is | 


itself alone. Nicholas, the Tzar of Mus- 


|covy, the head of her Chureh, and the ab- 


solute owner of three fourths of her inhabit- 
ants, is, in fact, Russia; and he is amenable, 


having the power to accept or reject. It 1s | politically, to none but himself, and bound 


is consideration which has begotten the | 


to pursue no policy but one which will in- 


endless shams and subterfuges of diplomacy, |sure his personal benefit. His measures, 


Which is the fruitful parent of political chi- | 
anéry, and which entails upon every go- | 
Yertment the support of an immense secret | 
lachinery, more or less entangled with the | 
machinery of all other governments. The | 
‘aws of precedent and expediency are the | 
only rules of modern diplomatic action ; and 
these, like well-bred gamblers, continually | 
defer to one another, keeping, however, the 
ulterior purpose for ever in view; the first 
deciding a doubtful line of operations, the 
*eond palliating an unjust one. 

_1n a despotic or aristocratic government, 
iplomacy finds work enough, and is hardly 
Objectionable, The man or the class which 


therefore, need be taken but with one ad- 
visement, that they entail no evil which a 
prudent individual would avert; and here- 
in diplomacy, more or Jess tortuous, accord- 
ing to his political education or fears, be- 
comes the instrument of his operations. 
Again, aristocracy being the dominant 
element of British political life, from which 
radiate power and patronage, and on whose 
conservation depends royalty itself, the very 
genius of British political action constrains 
a line of diplomacy having for its end the 
sustenance of the aristocratic element con- 
tinually and principally. Commons and 
Council recognize and obey this constraint 
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equally with the peerage; because, Aristo- | legitimate providers of luxuries in exchange, 


cracy being the centre, the hopes, fears, and 
aspirations of all other classes naturally flow 
towardsit. British diplomacy, then, whether 
it scheme for the apparent good of com- 
merce, or industry, or church, must work 
incessantly and of necessity towards its own 
interest, and for its own consolidation. 

To use a figure for the base of our future 


remarks, we suppose Nicholas, the represent- | 


ative of despotism, to be an armed horseman, 
upon a fiery steed, representing his policy, 


which steed he reins as suits his purpose, | 
| port, multiplies likewise the producers of 
| necessaries, and therefore develops our in- 


rushing to and fro, prancing and caracoling, 
or subduing it to measured pace ; but ever 
in motion over whatsoever fields, plains, or 
hills may underlie, and liable only to mis- 
fortune from his own want of skill, or some 
untoward accident. 


sage in a stage-coach, which cannot cross 


fields and inclosures, but must be content to | 


travel to and fro on public roads, liable to 
be checked by pike-gates and bridges, yet 
able to alter and vary its course, because of 
the infinite crooks and windings of all pub- 
lic roads, and the many turn-outs and de- 
viations which they offer. 
licy, differing from both the above, may be 


figured by the locomotive, powerful, untiring, | 
4 ; Sige . . . ‘ 
| iron works, By and by, the foreign iron will 


confined to a straight, narrow, iron road, 
made by the people; and constrained to 
pursue that road, irresistibly and onward for 
ever. Fixed, immutable, and progressive, 


republican policy needs no diplomacy, for it | 


knows no deviation. "Universal suffrage con- 
structs and keeps in repair the iron road, and 
government can only “ keep the track.” 

Let Russian Nicholas back his Ukraine 
steed, and the British privy councillors book 
themselves in their constitutional mail-coach. 
With republicanism, and with our own re- 
public, comes the iron road; and whatso- 
ever measures our governmental policy may 
embrace, its line and limits are mathematic- 
ally demonstrable ; its goal is for ever the 
social good of all its people. 

The policy of the United States traverses 


two main propositions : the increase and re- | 


ward of industry, and the increase of com- 
merce, involving mutually dependent re- 
sults. A sparsely populated country, with 
diverse climates, is the natural purveyor of 
necessaries to thickly peopled and circum- 
scribed lands, which, on their part, are the 





British diplomacy or | 
aristocracy, on the other hand, mounts no | 


prancing courser, but takes comfortable pas- | 
tions of commerce to their workings upon 


Republican po- | 
| our corn enriches our farmers ; the prosper- 





The factors of several countries increase or 
diminish in exact ratio with the amount of 
exchange ; and this amount of exchange is, 
again, a criterion of the prosperity of all the 
producers on either side. Ina country like 
ours, then, almost illimitable in its resources 
for man’s natural wants, the foundation of 
national prosperity lies in a proper system 
of traffic, which shall open to us such mar- 
kets as will encourage the development of our 
natural resources. Whatever multiplies our 
factors, whether it be an import or an ex- 


ternal wealth. A class which has ventured 
into unwarrantable speculation on particular 
articles may, at seasons, suffer depression, 
and individuals may, perhaps, be ruined ; 
but the equilibrium of national prosperity is 
best maintained by a reference of all ques- 


the general social health of the community. 
If foreign iron be cheaper in our market, 
and we consume foreign iron to a great ex- 
tent, so that the manufacturers of native 
iron cannot compete with foreign manufac- 
turers, let them wait. The iron manufac- 
turers are consuming our corn; the sale of 


ity of our farmers begets railroads and other 


not be sufficient to supply our wants; its 
scarcity will enhance its value. Zhen our 
iron manufacturers may enter the field, and 
gather the harvest of augmented prices in a 
market supported by the wealth of their own 
country, instead of the poverty of another. 

The policy, then, of our republic 1s, to 
widen the area of commerce ; in other words, 
to multiply our markets and increase our 


| factors, both at home and abroad ; because 


by this we increase consumers of the neces- 
saries which we naturally produce, and in 
the production of which no other nation can 
compete with us, Every consumer of out 


necessaries, made such by supplying us Wi 


luxuries, is a new source of wealth to our 
country. He is dependent upon us, because 
he cannot exist without the necessaries W hich 
we produce; we are independent of him, 
because we can exist without the luxuries 
that he provides. 

The more dense nations of the Old World, 
through their density, are non-producets 0 
food, while their gregariousness makes them 
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legitimate producers of articles requiring | 
skill and handicraft. The Hindoo caste 
system, which assigned to a son the trade 
of his father, was not more rigorous than 
the necessity which exists in many populous 
eountries, for every integral thereof to be- | 
come more-or less a manufacturer. The | 
dwellers in London and Paris, depending 
upon the provinces for supplies of necessa- | 
ries, must have wherewithal to exchange, and | 
this, either directly or indirectly, they must 
manufacture. Every new luxury that com- 
mands a sale and profit, enlists the service of 
acertain number of agriculturists, withdrawn 
from the tillage of the earth and made ma- 
nufacturers. Fewer producers of necessaries 
remain, and, therefore, the price of those 
necessaries rises. The nation which can pro- 
duce necessaries most cheaply, then enters | 
the market and controls it. 

It is the policy of our government to 
adopt and maintain a system of foreign in- | 
tercourse which will, firstly, increase con- 
sumers of our corn and cotton, because they 
are natural and spontaneous productions of 
our soil; and, secondly, widen the area of 
our markets and increase the prosperity of 
factors, both of our imports and exports. 
Asiatic and African nations offer fair fields 
for the former, and the whole world should 
alone be the limit of the latter. 

The aspect of our Pacific borders, the un- 
paralleled growth of cities in the midst of 
wildernesses, the immense prospect of future | 
commercial greatness, discernible through 
the wide-opened Golden Gate of our coun- 
try, are subjects of reflection fraught with 
no trite importance. “There is a God in| 
History,” and the finger of an Almighty 
Providence is evident in many events which 
have marked the last three years’ march of 
America. More than human wisdom has 
thrown wide that western portal of our land, 
and welcomed over its threshold the natives 
of a nation old as tradition, and, until now, | 
as immobile as their own stone-eyed Boodh. 
When China, the hoary type of antiquity, 
embraced America, the young bride of fu- 
turity, we may be sure that it was prophetic 
of more than mere gold-digging for both. 

The Hong-yongs and Kyang-kis who, in | 
strange, lumbering junks, voyage from the 
Celestial Shores, and, disembarking at San 
Tancisco, abide there, becoming good, pro- 
vident, money-making citizens of this great 
republic, are more than mere Chinamen: 
they are the pioneers, the vanguard of that 


| 
} 
| 
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great Asiatic commercial army which is to 
pour hereafter the hoarded wealth of old 


| dotard Custom at the feet of the youthful 
giant Enterprise. 


Who can doubt that a 
mighty design is foreshadowed in our day, 
the fruition of which shall realize the Gre- 
cian myth of the daughter giving suck to 


| the sire; the transfusion of our fresh blood 


into the collapsed veins of stagnant nations, 
renewing and reinvigorating the life of Time? 

It is in this spirit that we approach the sub- 
ject Which is more immediately our theme; 
a subject peculiarly relevant to our national 


| policy, and one destined, at an early period, 


to furnish much matter for general diseus- 
sion. This subject comprises our duty and 
destiny in relation to commercial intercourse 
with all the world, and especially, as a case 
now in point, with the Mongol nations of 
China and Japan. 

The eloquent Kossuth, in his speeches 
delivered on various oceasions before our citi- 
zens, asserted the positive right of the in- 


| habitants of one country to traffic with those } 


of another; and this, moreover, in contra- | 
vention and defiance of all laws or restric- 
tions which an individual despot, or a de- 


| spotic class, might oppose in opposition to 


the popular will. This position, denying the 
justice and legality of all embargoes, is one 


| which it is the policy of monarchical govern-§ 


ments to controvert, because it strikes atthe § 
very root of their power and privilege. 

The highest temporal authority which the 
Pontiff of Rome has ever wielded was based 
upon the assumption of the right of ban and 


| interdiction, which are neither more nor less 


When, 


than embargo and non-intercourse. 


' from his palace at Avignon, Pope Alexander 
| fulminated his spiritual thunders against a 


British prince, compelling him to abject sub- 
mission, his actual temporal power was very 
little more than that of Pio Nono at the pre- 
sent epoch; but the prestige of his apostolie 
pretensions was potent enough to sway na- 
tions, and therefore the British king bowed 
to the Roman priest. When Napoleon, by 
his Berlin decree, and the British cabinet, 
by its orders, shut up European ports with 
paper blockades, they assumed only the 
apocryphal right formerly exercised by Pope 
Alexander et al, which, in fact, was nothing 
but Rob Roy doctrine : 


—“ The good old rule—the simple plan— 
That they should get who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


When President Jefferson, in retaliation 
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recommended a general embargo, he only 
followed out the threadbare rule, and, in the 
expressive diction of the vulgar, “cut off the 
nose” of commerce, “ to spite its face.” 

But it is not the province of this article 
to considereommercial policy. Our position 
has to do with the natural right to traffic 

| possessed by mankind. 

There is no manner of doubt that Pope 
Alexander, and Napoleon, and the British 
Cabinet, acting for individual ends, possessed 

| a right to fulminate their paper bolts; but it 
was merely Glendower’s right to “ call spirits 
from the vasty deep,” leaving it optional with 
those personages to obey or not. Paper 
blockades were experiments which the law 
_of nations may tolerate in Napoleon, but 
laughs at in the Imaum of Muscat. The 

} proclamation of an embargo by Soulouque, 
funbacked by a fleet, would be simply ridicu- 
lous. 

The right of any one nation to close its 
| ports and deny its trade to all others, rests 


| upon the precise ground which supports | 


Pope Alexander's bull, or Emperor Sou- 
| louque’s Restrictive Decree. If Pope Alex- 
ander or Tzar Nicholas, or any other despot, 
‘closes his ports, he does so in agreement 
with or in opposition to the interests and 
|wishes of his subjects. He has a right to 
do this, simply because he is a despot; but 
it is the same right which he claims to ana- 
thematize, or knout, or burn his subjects. 
If they submit to his assumption, they may 
do so, and it may be no business of any 
other nation to interfere. 
| But if the closing of ports by a despot 
‘injures not only his own subjects, but those 
fof another nation ; if the decree of a tyrant, 
imposing restrictions upon his country’s com- 
‘merce, restricts likewise the commerce and 
enterprise of another country, what course 
should the latter pursue? If, for instance, 
the prosperity and even existence of one na- 
tion depends upon its traffic with another, 
sand the despot of that other abruptly de- 
serees non-intercourse, what line of policy is 
‘to be adopted by the aggrieved ? 
japproach the pith of our subject, and, as a 
mecessary preliminary, have to consider the 
prelative degrees of sovereignty in matters of 
commerce, possessed by differently organized 
}governments. And, firstly, we cite a go- 
ivernment that involves a social pact, founded 
‘on the expressed will of individuals ; in other 
swords, a democratic republic. 


J apan. 
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A democratic republic is the! result of a 
compact freely entered into by independent 
individual integrals of a nation, through 
which a constitution is framed as a basis of 
government that all are bound to support, 
so long as a majority agree to its conditions, 
The proof that a majority agrees to it, is the 
fact of its remaining unchanged under the 
uncontrolled action of universal suffrage, 
Consequently, while it thus exists, it defines 
the will of the people as one man. 

An hereditary despotism, on the other hand, 
is not the result of the action of free integrals 
of a nation; inasmuch as it exists by the act 
of one individual, or a minority of the whole 
people. Its existence, therefore, is no proof 
that it defines the will of the nation; for it 
is not the result of a compact founded on 
popular suffrage. 

Now, the United States constitute a de- 
mocratic republic; therefore, our govern- 
ment expresses the will of the people, and, 
therefore, no citizen of this republic has a 
right to do any thing which contravenes the 
legitimate action of our government: he 
must waive even some natural rights in 
deference to his social pact.* 
| <A citizen of a despotically governed 
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country, on the other hand, inasmuch as he 
has entered into no social pact, is not bound 
| to waive any natural right out of deference 
| to the government, and need do so only on 
| prudential considerations. 

| Now, a natural right which every being 
| possesses, is that of traffic with any other 
being who will trade with him; but if the 
government of the United States prohibits 
its citizens, by embargo or restriction, from 
trading with those of another, every good 
citizen, waiving his natural right, must obey. 
On the other hand, if a despot prohibits his 


* Natural rights are not, however, always neces- 
sary rights. ‘To eat, to breathe, and to love, are 
rights which cannot be alienated by act of govern- 
ment or will of a majority, though their exercise 
| may be arbitrarily denied or restricted. They are 
necessary to man as a being, and are dependent 
on other causes than mere volition. A naked na- 
tural right may be waived by a minority, but 
necessary rights can only be abrogated by positive 
deprivation of life. The natural right to trade 
may be alienated by a majority vote in a demo 
cracy ; but if such alienation involves the destruc 
tion ‘of a necessary right ina minority, (even though 
that minority be but one individual,) the latter # 
not bound to obey the will of the nation, and will 
do so only by compulsion, 
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putative subjects from trading with the sub- 
jects of another government, they need obey 
or not, as prudential motives may sway them. 
Their natural right to trade has never been 

alienated by a pact on their part. 

Ifthe United States has made no specific | 
treaty with another nation, defining the | 
limits of trade, all our citisies ns retain their | 
natural right to trade with the citizens of 
such nation: and an embargo, a blockade, 
or a declaration of non- intercourse, on the 
part of that nation, does not deprive our 
citizens of the right of free commerce; 
simply because a foreign nation has no 
power to prescribe rules for us. Every citizen 
of our country has a natural right to convey 
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jority never waived. This despotic decree, 
this papal bull, this imperial ukase, is null 
/ and void morally, and that simply because 
| it emanates from an hereditary despot, and 
We will there- 
fore disregard it, and continue “our trade 
with the people.” ‘This conclusion and re- 
solve are naturally our right; but, as we 
before said, they are subject to the effects of 
a contingent tre aty or pact between our own 
gov ernment and the despot, whatever be the 
| conditions of such pact; because the action 
of our representative government is sovereign 
over our action. 

But if, instead of issuing from a despot, 
a decree of embargo, non-intercourse, or 


his goods to the ports of another country, | what not, should be the voice of a democra- 
and trade, if he can; and if the government tic republic, what weight would it then have ? 
of that country molest or injure him in the | Unquestionably, the weizht and power of 
exercise of his natural rights to trade, he | represented individual will; and, therefore, 

may appeal for redress to his home govern- i it would be worthy of all respect, howso- 
ment. And his home government is bound | ever we might regard the churlish spirit die- 
to protect him, unless the forei ign govern- | tating it. If John Doe, my individual neigh- 
ment shall be able to show that the natural | bor, says to me, “I will not buy your goods, 
right of our citizens has been waived through | and you shall not sell me yours,” my natural 
a tres ity or pact entered into by our govern- | right to traffic is abrogated so far as regards 
ment. If no such treaty or pact exists, satis- | him, and I have no resource. It is “only 
faction must be made to our injured citizen; | when Richard Roe, a despotic third party, 
we asserting the doctrine that the foreign | without delegated authority from Doe, as- 
government, has jurisdiction over its own | sumes to forbid my traffic with the latter, 
subjects, if they submit, but in no respect | that I rebel; because the assumption is arbi- 


over ours. If an international treaty does | 
exist, our citizens must, of course, abide by | 
its specified stipulations. 

Exceptions to the rule of a natural right 
to traffic may, of course, be defined. Thus, | 
as our government prohibits its citizens from | 
engaging in the slave-trade, they may not | 
sell or buy slaves under any circumstances ; 
the traffic being in fact contraband. »So, if | 
opium, rum, idolatrous ims ages, ete., were | 
legitimately. specified as contraband by our 
government, our citizens must not traffic in | 
them, 

But our natural right may be impeded | 
in certain cases; 2. €., when opposed to other | 
natural rights. We argue our natural right | 
to trade with any other people, and do not 
recognize the right of a despot to intervene 
and prevent our doing so; because, we hold, 
4 despot does not deliver the voice nor in- 
erpret the will of his nation. Consequently, 
In view of his decree, we say, “It is a lie, 
this embargo, this non-intercourse; a lie 
Which the despot fabricates, thus depriving 
the nation of a natural right which a ma- 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| senting my neighbor Doe. 


trary, and I believe it to be a lie, misrepre- 
Therefore I will 
| traffic ‘with mis represente > John Doe, if I 
| can, till he himself or my own government 
| forbids me, within the limits of the Constitu- 
| tion. 

In doing this, if a treaty exists, I must 
abide by its provisions. If no treaty exists, 
then my natural right claims full force. In 
the latter case, if a certain despot has made 
| laws restricting the trade of his subjects, I 
am not bound to recognize them. I convey 
| my goods to the close d ports—I exercise my 
natural right to trade. If the despot molests 
or injures me in the exercise of this right, I 
appeal to my government ; and my govern- 
ment, in view of no existing treaty, must 
sustain me. So long as the despot smites, 
wounds, and kills his own subjects, and they 
submit to it, I condole with them, but can- 
not Sealare. But the case is aliewed when 
the despot, by his arbitrary policy, interferes 
with my interests as mariner, merchant, or 
citizen. I then have two motives for inter- 
vention: the first, natural and legal, to re- 
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dress my grievances ; 
humanitarian, to aid the aggrieved people 
who wish to trade with me. 

In the nation which we know only through 
its executive despot, his soldiers and s satel- 
lites, exist (as i in our own nation) merchants, 
mariners, and artificers, whose ambition and | 
enterprise are cramped by isolation. They | 

may possess all the requisites to become 
nationally great; they may be apt, industri- 
ous, ingenious; they may command unlimit- 
ed natural resources, which their isolation 
renders useless, and which remain, therefore, | 
undeveloped. They may, furthermore, be | 
imbued with an intense desire to acquire | 

| 


the second, moral ) 
| 
| 


knowledge and seek for truth ; may entertain 
doubts as to the completeness of their des- 
tiny, and yearn continually for some light, 
other and brighter than that which illumines 
them. But a dynasty, a class, a tyrant, | 
acting for itself and without consulting the | 
people, erects a great wall, closes its gates 
against all the world, and denise the right of | 
its citizens to intercourse with their fellow- | 
men; denies them every good which lies | 
beyond their borders, and chains them to a | 
routine of unnatural and soulless customs | 
and traditions. 

Such a nation is that which is confined | 
within the borders of some half dozen or | 
more islands near the eastern coast of conti- | 
nental Asia, constituting the insular empire | 
of Nippon or Japan. Such a nation is still | 
left upon the face of the globe, as if it were 
designed to present a picture of the very 
perfection of conservatism allowed full power 
over the bodies and minds of men. 

The design is not to argue the grievances | 
of fifty millions of Mongol Tartars, turn- 
keyed “by a nominal prince, but in reality 
governed through the most elabor: sth and 
minute system of espionage that human sus- 
picion has ever achieved, or the genius of a 
Fouché conceived in its widest scope of mis- 
chief; but in order to consider properly the | 
merits of the question, as regards the com- 
mercial rights of others besides the Japanese, 
we will glance briefly at the history and po- 
sition of the latter, social and political. The 
information is gleaned from: a variety of 
sources, more or less credible, according to | 
the opportunities of observation enjoyed by 
the narrators, or the peculiar circumstances 
under which they obtained their data. 

Marco Polo, and the earlier Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, deal in religious generalities; the 
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| collection 


| Choo islands, 


chain of voleanic mountains forms the s 
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Atlas Japonensis,compiled by Albertus Mon- 
tanus, from the journals of different Dutch 
embassies, is a bunch of ae but a 
comparison of later works, by authors of 
| different countries, who have devoted much 


| labor and research to the subject, furnishes 


us with a tolerably distinct idea of the inter- 

nal economy of the singular nation under 
notice. Dr. Keempfer, in a ponderous work 
upon the Japanese, written ‘about the close 
of the seventeenth century, imbodying im- 
President Me ylan,* in a 
of sketches of the manners and 
customs of the country; Fischer,f ina large 
work, the result of much observation; Pre- 
sident Doeff,t in his recollections of nineteen 


| years’ residence at Dazima, the Dutch fac- 


tory at Nagazaki; and Dr. Siebold,§ a resi- 
dent physician at this factory, atithe princi- 
pal German and Dutch authorities; but 
other works have been written by Golownin, 


| a Russian naval captain, taken prisoner by 


the Japanese; Dr. Thunberg, a Swede phy- 
sician at the Dutch factory, ‘and Izaak Tit 

singh, a president of the same, who died in 
1812. The latest book upon the subject is 
that of Lauts,|| a Dutch traveller, who was 


| for some years a resident of Nagazaki, and 


who seems to have been a close and accurate 
observer of the institutions of the country. 
Nippon, Kiusiu, and Sikokf, the principal 
islands of the group, comprise, it is probable, 
90,000 square miles. The Japanese empire, 
with all its dependencies, including the Loo- 
Yezo, and the Kurule Arehi- 
pelago, extends from the 24th to the 50th 
degree north latitude, and from the 123d to 
the 150th, east longitude; it presents a va- 
riety of climates, and, of course, a diversity 
of productions, ranging from tropical fruits 
to the cereals of the tempers ite zones. sc 
ine 
of the prine ipal isl: nds, its elevations som ” 
times reaching 12,000 feet. Foesi, the high- 
est, was formerly a destructive voleano, but 


a century has e lapsed since its last eruption. 
| Bituminous coal abounds in m: ny portions 


of this mountain chain, partic uls arly in Kiu- 


* Japan, voorgesteld in Schetsen over de Zeden 
en Gebruiken van det Ryx, byzonder over de Inge 
zetenen der Stad Nagasaki. 

+ Bydrage tot Kennis van het Japanscae Rr 

} Herionerungen uit Japan. 

§ Nippon, Archiy zur Beschreibung von JA 

| Japan in zijne staatsknndige en burgerlijke 
Inregtingen. 


pan, 
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siu, where Dr. Siebold saw a well-worked 
mine. 

Japanese history is endless in traditional 
detail, but its principal events may be briefly 
summed. The name Japan, according to 
Klaproth, (the eminent oriental scholar who 
edited Tinsingh’ s posthumous papers relative 
to the country,) is derived from the Chinese 
orthography ‘of Nip »pon, Jihpun, signifying 
“Origin of the Sun.” Marco Polo: gives it | 


Zipangu, a corruption of the Chinese Jih- | 


pun-kwo, or “ Kingdom of the Origin of the 
Sun.” This title is sufficiently explained by 
the Japanese cos mogony, which assigns the 
patronship of the empire to Ten-sio- dai-zin, 
goddess of the sun, whose worship consti- 


tutes the state religion, though two others | 


are prevalent—B« odhism or idol: utry, and a 
philosophic sectarianism founded on the 
moral doctrines of Confucius, without any 
mythology or religious rites. President Mey- 


lan, in his sketches, speaks of a Br ahminical | 


sect existing prior to the first Christian mis- 
sion, the doctrines of which were the world’s | 
redemption by a virgin’s son, who died to 
expiate the sins of men, and whose merits 
insure a joyful resurrection ; likewise a trinity | 


of immaterial persons, constituting one eter- | 
nal, omnipotent , omnipre sent God, creator of 


This Brab- | 


all, and the source of all good. 
winical religion, as Meylan calls it, will be 
noticed hereafte 
now completely extinct. 

The* first mortal ruler of Japan, Zin-mu- 
ten-woo, founded the long line of the Afika- | 
dos. These sove reigns, claiming to rule by | 
divine inheritance, were uncontrolled des- 
pots during many centuries. The first de- 
crease of thei sir power arose from a practice 
into which they fell of transferring the sove- 
reignty to young sons, themse Ives ret 1ining 
only a regent’s authority. This practice, ac- 
cording to Lauts, was followed by the ap- 
pointment of the second son as chief military 
officer , and, finally, the alternation of that 
important office trie snnially between the se- 
cond and third sons. This chief milit: ary 
ruler was called Zigoon or Sjogun, Crown- 
General. At le ngth a Mikado, who had 
married the daughter of a powerful prince 
of the empire, abdicated in favor of a son 
only three years old. The father-in-law, be- 
ing an ambitious m: in, seized the occasion to 
assume the regency, and threw the Mikado 
into prison, This usurpation occasioned a 
civil war, commenced by a nobleman named 


' 


r; though it is said to be | 


| Se ‘Ives powerful. 
| the course of which both the rival brothers per- 
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Yoritomo, who espoused the cause of the 
imprisoned Mikado, and, after several years? 
fighting, released and reinstated that person- 
age, who, to reward his deliverer, conferred 
on him the dignity of Sjogun. Shortly after, 
the Mikado died, and Yoritomo, as his lieu- 
tenant or deputy, governed the realm for 
| twenty years, and at his death bequeathed 
| his power and dignity to his son. The office 
| thereafter became virtually hereditary ; the 
Sjogun wielding actual authority, the Mé- 
kado retaining the nominal autocracy of the 
empire. This state of affairs continued till 
the latter half of the sixteenth century ; the 
| Syoguns having encroached more and more 
| upon the powers of the Mikados ; until, like 
the French Rois fainéants under the mayors 
| of the palace, the nominal emperors of Ja- 
| pan had become little more than puppets. 

Several attempts by Kublai-Khan, the 
|Mongol conqueror, to invade the island, 
| vigorously repelled by the Sjoguns, doubt- 
less contributed to consolidate the power of 
these office rs; and at the period of the first 
| arrival of the Portuguese upon the coast, 
the Mikados, though successively inheriting 
| the imperial dignity, had very little to do 
'with the cares of state. The Southern 
strangers found the Japanese an enterprising 
and mercantile people, carrying on a lucra- 
| tive trade with sixteen different countries; 
they found also a cordial welcome, and many 
| immediately settled and intermarried with 
| the inhabitants. Then followed the Jesuits, 
| bold, untiring disciples of Loyola and Xavier, 
pres aching to the people, and m: aking con- 
verts among high and low, with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. All ranks became inoculated 
more or less with Christianity, which began 
| to sap the old religion, penetrating even to 
| the sacred circle surrounding the Mikado, 
| The Jesuits looked forward to nothing less 
‘than a general conversion of the nation, 
when the breaking out of a civil war, in 
which they unhappily became involved, 
| blighted their hopes for ever. 

Two brothers laid claim to the sjogunship; 
the princes of the empire sided, some with 
one, some with the other, and a third party 
opposed both, in the hope of rendering them- 

Thus a civil war r: aged, in 








ished, and left their vassal princes, arrayed 
one against another, contending for the va- 
cant crown-generalship. One of these, named 
Nobunaga, ‘by the force ot his character, tri- 
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umphed over all opponents, took possession 
of the sjogunship, and was confirmed in it 
by the Mikado, who succumbed probably to 
what he could not prevent. Nobunaga was 
murdered by a usurper, who in his turn was 
dispatched by an adherent of the slain; and 
this adherent, an individual of mean birth, 
but peat talents, succeeded in establishing 
himself as Sjogun, under the name of Tayko- 
sama, or Lord Tayko, and this so comple tely 
as to reduce the Mikado to a mere cipher. 
Lord Tayko, at his death, left an infant 
son as his heir, under the guardianship of a 
regent, named Jyeyas, who betrayed his trust 
and seized the sovereignty. This usurpation 
provoked a large party to espouse the cause 
of the injured young prince. This party 
included all the Japanese Christians, who be- 
lieved, and it is said with good reason, that 
the son of Tayko leaned to their faith. 
But they were unfortunate in their devotion, 
for the usurper J yeyas ultimately triumphed, 
overthrew Hide-yori, the young prince, and 
consolidated his own power by a general 
punishment of all who had opposed him, 
executing many princes, and sequestrating 
their possessions among his own supporters. 
He of course did not forge t the part taken by 
the Christian portion of his rival’s adherents, 
but commenced an immediate persecution of 
them, and with them, all of the foreign mis- 
sionaries resident in Japan. The Portuguese 
government remonstrated, and sent an em- 
bassy to Jyeyas, but the usurper very coolly 
ut the ambassadors to death, and promul- 
gated the exclusive policy still maintained, 
driving all foreigners out of the empire. This 
is doubtless the true origin of the edicts 
against Christianity, springing from no reli- 
gious intolerance, but simply the offspring of 
political revenge. Jyeyas founded his exclu- 
sive policy as a political safeguard for his own 
usurpation, and hisdynasty, which still exists, 
have supported it, because aware of the ar- 
bitrary tenure with which they hold power, 


6 


and fearful that foreign intercourse may 
weaken the fetters with which they have 


bound Japan, neck and heels, in utter help- 
lessness. 

Jyeyas took other measures besides the 
closing of his ports, in order to fix his au- 
thority. He perfected a system of police 
and espionage which mé akes every officer, 
and in fact every subject, more or less respon- 
sible for the fidelity of his fellow-subjects. 
In the first place, to every province or chief 
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city is allotted two governors, who occupy 
their provincial posts every alternate year. 
While one is at his seat of gov ernment, the 
other remains in Jeddo, the capital city of 
the empire, receiving from his colleague re- 
gular reports of all occurrences, so that he 
may be kept posted, and prepared to take 
his position at the appointed time. Each 
governor has two secretaries, who control 
in their turn the subordinate civil affairs. 
When a governor and his secretaries set out 
for their posts, they are obliged to leave their 
wives and children behind hostages. 
The princes of the empire are subject to the 
same rules, being obliged to spend a year 
or a half year on their domain, and a year 
in Jeddo, alternate ly, and in their absence 
to leave their families as security for their 
fidelity. Not only this, but both princes and 
governors are strictly prohibited from hold- 
ing any sort of intercourse with the opposite 
sex while away from Jeddo; they may not 
appear outside their palace walls except at 
stated seasons; the hours of their retiring to 
rest and rising are strictly prese ribed by the 
governme nt; ‘and their eve ry action is watch- 


as 


}ed and reported by paid spies who swarm 


throughout the land, suffering nothing to es- 
cape their scrutiny. Lest, moreover, princes 
should confederate against the Sjogun, no 


'two neighboring ones are allowed to reside 


on their respective domains during the 
same time; unless they are known to hate 
each other, when their e —_ is studiously 
embittered by means of the omnipresent 
spie Ss. The ‘dutie 2S each ol 
prince, while at his post, are defined before- 
hand, so that he is in fact a mere automaton 
worked by the wires at Jeddo. But, as the 
best guaranty for their allegiance, the princes 
are kept in poverty, having the whole ex- 
pense of the military estab lishment imposed 
upon them. According to a statement in 
the Edinburgh Gazetteer, nearly 300,000 
foot and 50,000 horse are required to be 
supported by the princes. Besides this, num- 
berless other means are found by government 
to drain the exchequers of wealthy vassals. 
Beneath the princes are lords, who go- 
vern smaller domains, and who are controlled 
in the same manner as their superiors. 
Then come hereditary burgesses, who govern 
U wie or thene are 
street, 


of governor 


as a council in the cities. 
Ottonas, who have charge of 
quarter. <A street of any city in iaenil 18 
(according to Lauts) 117 Dutch yards 1 
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length, shut up at each end with a door. 
Every street contains a hundred or more 
houses. Under the Ottonas, or street-gov- 
ernors, come the Aastras, who have charge 
of single houses and families. In times of 
danger, each house is required to furnish one 
man as a soldier; five men form a troop, 
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to wear neither swords nor pantaloons, for- 
bidden to purchase luxuries with their mo- 
ney, and denied the exhibition of all osten- 
tation ; 7th, petty tradesmen, mechanics, and 
artisans of all descriptions, including artists, 
and excepting leather-dressers ; 8th, pea- 
santry and day-laborers, the former being, in 


which the Aasira commands; twenty-five | fact, serfs or villeins of the landed proprie- 
troops march together, led by the Ottonas. | tors, and all being kept in indigence and de- 


Here is a militia formed to order, without the 
trouble of electing officers. 


} 
| gradation. A ninth class might be enume- 
rated, consisting of tanners, curriers, and all 


The head of a family is responsible for connected with the leather trade, olen are the 
his children and associates ; every five adjoin- | pariahs of society, not permitted to dwell 


ing families are holden for each other; each | with other men, not tolerated 


of the five is bound to be : spy on his neigh- 
bor, and report to the Kasira. 


ment, or arrest in his own house; which last 
penalty involves the boarding up of his doors 
and windows, and his entire seclusion for a 


hundred days, more or less, during which | 


time he is not allowed to shave, exercise his 
trade, or receive any salary for any office he 
may hold. No man can remove from one | 
house or street to another without a certifi- | 
cate of good conduct from his neighbors, 
and permission to come among the peop le 
dwelling in the vicinage to whic h he desires to 
remove. Itis held to be the duty of every in- | 


dividual to remain through life in the sphere 


or class in which he was born; . 
vate one’s own station is, therefore, discredit- | 
able. The Ist class in Japan is that of princes, 
already noticed; 2d,noblemen, holding lands | 
in fief for military service to a prince, or to | 
the Sjogun, the number of soldiers which he | 
is oblige d to furnish being regulated by the 
size and value of his estate; 3d, the priest- | 
hood, who mz urry, their wives becoming 
priestesses, and who reside in houses attached 


see king toe sle- 


A failure to | 
do this, subjects him to fine, stripes, imprison- | 


in any inn, 
|} and only admitted in towns to discharge the 
functions of jailers and executioners; al 
arising, i ly, from the superstition en 
| tertained by the J: apanese, that contact with 
| the remains of any creature that has died 
must cause defilement and impurity. 

The laws are sanguinary, theft and otheg 
|minor offenses being punished by banish 
| ment to a desert island, or to the coppe 
| mines, house-arrest, fine, ‘don ipitation, cruci: 
fixion,* and disembowelling. The latter mode 
|of death is most common ; it is the genera 
|mode , of suicide; which latter practice is 
deemed honorable, and often incumben 
upon a true gentleman. Consequently, the 
process of kara-kiri, as it is termed, signify 
jing, literally, “the he appy dispatch,” and 
| me aning in reality, “rip ping open the abdo 
men,” is taught as one of the things neces 
sary for boys to learn in the public schools 
| The best mode of performing this act, th 
| appropriate eeremonies, and the circum 


| stances under which a well-bred man should 


| 


to the different temples, administer the reli- | 
gious rites, and grant absolution for sins, re- | 


ceiving subsidies from pilgrims and other 
Worship pers 5 4th, the military, composed of | 
the vassals of the nobility and the crown, 
The Sjogun counts 100,000 foot and 20,000 
horse in his own service. ‘These four divi- 
sions constitute the higher orders of the Ja- 


feel bound “ to rip himself up,” are explained 
with praiseworthy minuteness to the young 
Japanese. The privileg ve of kara-kiri is con 
fined to the better classes; common peopl 
are restricted to common punishments 
When a person is condemned to disem 
bowel himself, however, his sons and bra 
thers, father and uncles, are all expected 

| perform the operation on themselves. The 
meet, drink sakee, (the Japanese wine, pr¢ 


pared from rice,) and then simultaneousl 


panese, being privileged to wear two swords | make straight cuts across their bodies wi 


and pants aloons, or petticoat-trowsers. Class 
5th comprises the most respectable of the 
middle classes, consisting of inferior officials, | 


sabres, or gash their abdomens cruciforml 


* Crucifixion is often cruelly performed ; 


physicians, and other scientific men, allowed | wretched culprit being fixed to the tree with 


to wear one sword and pantaloons; 6th, mer- 
chants and we: ulthy shopkeepers, held in 


head downwards; and incisions are sometim 
made in the skull, in order that the blood may ¢€ 
eape, the victim’s wretched life being thus p 


gteat contempt by all above them, allowed longed for several days. 
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and afterwards, if they have nerve enough, | The verdict of these arbitrators is final, and 


plunge their weapons into their shebades involves serious consequences. 


If it is favor- 


Voluntary disembowelment preserves the able to the council of state, then only one 


honor of a family, and prevents confiscation | 
of property. When a man has been insulted, | 
he does not, as is the custom with us, shoot | 
the aggressor, but he goes to him and— | 
“rips himself up.” In Japan, an insult can | 
only be washed out in one’s own blood. 
Such a system is that which maintains | 
the power of the Sjoguns—a system of | 
espionage, distrust, and hatred in society, 
sanguinary Draconism in laws, and arbitrary | 
distinctions in rank; a complete net of subtle | 
devices to insure servitude, in which all 
classes are meshed, from the Sjogun down 
sto the lowest leather-dresser. For though 
the policy bequeathed by Jyeyas has de- 
Bprived the Mikado of all temporal power, 
and made him a mere type or shadow of 
divinity, confined to a temple, and utterly 
impotent for good or evil, it has not rendere d 
he Sjogun himself exempt from thraldom. 
he Mikado, or spiritual head of the empire, | 
band the descendant of gods, is allowed a 


holy city (Miyako) to dwell in, twelve wives 


Mor society, and a host of servants; and every 
Earticle he uses is destroyed as soon as used. 
But he has no liberty, no revenues save to 

provide a support, and he is completely 

by spies, who report all his 

f S ceenditn an the Sjogun. The latter per- 
Ssonage, on his part, is almost as much con- 
ined as his nominal master. He 

B spacious palace at Jeddo, out of which he 

scarcely ever passes, save to make occasional | 
Fisits to the Mikado ; the business of actual | 
Movernment is conducted by a council of 

State, composed of thirteen high dignitaries, 


Mvho decide upon every measure, sanction or | 


averse all sentences, appoint or remove offi- 
ers, and carry on all correspondence with 
he different provinces. Thus the Syogun is 
imself a puppet in the hands of his council, 
hough a certain law of the empire prevents 
pn abuse of power on the part of this council. 
This law is a curious one. It enjoins that 


ll matters determined in council shall be | 


maid before the Sjogun for his approval, which, 
nine cases out of ten, follows as a matter 

f course. But if by some extr: aordinary 

hance the Sjogun should have a will of his 

wn in the matter, and refuse to confirm the 

ouncil’s decision, the whole subject is then 

eferred to eens princes of the blood, the | 


alternative is left to the Sjogun: 


dwells in | 


| political and social coercion ; 


| they 


he must 
abdicate in favor of his son or next heir. If, 
however, the final sentence is in favor of the 
Sjogun, then the minister who proposed the 
measure, and generally the whole council, 
must resort to kara-kiri, i, e., ‘ ‘rip them- 
selves up.” 
Now the position of the government of 
Japan as follows: First, the Mikado, 
spiritual head, nominal emperor, and a pup- 
pet, who is surrounded by the Sjogun’s spies ; 
second, the Sjogun, centre of power, general- 
issimo, and a puppet, who is susratede d by 
the council’s spies ; third, the Council, actu: al 
executive, and depository of power, sur 
rounded by spies employed by their rivals, 
by the Sjogun, the princes, and by great 
officers of the crown. It is the very perfection 
of espionage, making every one the master, 
and, at the same time, the slave of another. 
The only case in European history which 
may give a slight idea of such a state of 
affairs, is perhaps that furnished by the his- 
tory of Tiberius, when the tyrant revelled in 
his Caprzean island, nomin: ally the head of 
the world, and really the tool of Sejanus, 
whose spies encircled him, but who himself 
was surrounded with emissaries employed 


is 


| by emperor, senate, and his rivals, in whose 


snares he at last became entangled. Perhaps 
some Japanese minister is even now plotting 
how he may reduce the Sjogun to the posi- 
tion of the Mikado ; perhaps, indeed, some 
aspiring prince may be scheming to over- 
throw both these puppets, and erect a new 
despotism on their ruins, Such is Japan. 
And what deductions as to national char- 
acter are drawn from a review of the history 
and position of the Japanese? Unquestion- 
ably that they are, as a people, involved in 
a most unnatural and repugnant system of 
. that, naturally 
a trading nation, they are de herved from ex- 
tended trade; an inquiring nation, they are 
denied the means of research; a progr sive 
nation, they are forced to be station ary ; an 
ingenious nation, they are deprived of the 
benefits of ingenuity ; an ambitious nation, 
y are reduced to arbitrary distinetiot ys 
which paralyze all individu: al enterprise; 
and, finally, a half-christianized n: ation, they 
have been forced back by tyranny and per- 


pjogun’s presumptive heir being one of them. | secution into barbarism and idolatry. 
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As regards the latter position, a few words 
are in point. The Japanese, at the period 
of the expulsion of the Portuguese, had, we 
have every reason to suppose, become deeply 
interested in the search for religious truth. 
In the annals of Christianity, says an able 
writer on Japan in a British review, few ex 
amples have occurred of a triumph so rapid 
as that which signalized the first missionary 
labors in that country; and it is doubtless 
the fact that, at Tay ko’s death, conversion 
had more or less extended through all ranks 
of the inhabitants. Now a faith which had 
taken such deep root could not have been 
eradicated in a day. 
native Japanese, among whom were princes, 
generals, 
headed by an heir of the sjogunship, pro- 
fessed the new religion at the time when 
Jyeyas usurped the throne, and this number | 
increased by hundreds of thousands during | 
the period of the civil w ars; and these not | 
mere lip-professors, but strong in the faith, 
as their constanc y under persecution after- 

wards attested. Japanese character is not | 

fluctuating, but it is eminently secretive, 
and disposed to oppose violence with craft. 
Therefore it is not altogether established that 
Christianity is extinct, even at the present 
day, in that singular country. 
the severest enactments, the bloodiest penal- 
ties, were levelled at the Christians ; inhuman 
massacres, atrocious tortures, 
of converts; but if their sufferings were 
unparalleled, their endurance was heroic. | 
Every native Christian was put to the test | 
of tramp ling on the image of his Redeemer; 
but during the first years of persecution, 
scarce an instance of aposti sy occurred, while 
incredible numbers embraced martyrdom, 
inficted with every refinement of torture. 
Multitudes passed their lives in loathsome 
prisons, rather than acc ept wealth and honors | 
annually offered them as the price of abjur- | 
ing their faith, until the exécution of the | 
last Japanese Christian, which, we are in- | 
formed, took place in 1665. But to the 
Present day the ceremony of trampling on 
the Virgin and Child has been annus lly per- | 
formed, at which bedridden invalids and | 
even infants in arms are re quired to touch 
the picture with their feet. 

Now, the very rigor with which this cere- 
Mony is observed, the i inquiring character of 
the Japanese, the traditions which must be 
Preserved regarding Christian ancestors, and 


| 


| 
} 


Japan. 


Two hundred thousand | 


and the flower of the nobility, | 


It is true that | 


tested the faith | 
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the fact of that wonderful constancy ex- 
hibited by martyrs two centuries ago; joined 
with a singular custom in vogue with the 
natives, and a certain well- known policy of 
the Jeauite, present many facts favorable to 
the assumption that Christianity still exists— 
nay, more, is cherished—among the Japanese. 
The Jesuitic policy to which we allude 
is that known by the expressive term of 
‘mental reservation.” For instance, false- 
heel was sometimes considered necessary 
when resorted to for the furtherance of a 
‘supposed good object. In this case the men- 
| dacity was considered merely outward, as it 
was accompanied bya mental disavowal’ as, 
e.g.“ I deny Christi anity,’ *though apparently 
a negative, could be made an affirmation, by 
| means of a mental interpolation of the word 
“not” between the verb and the noun follow- 
ing: as “I deny (not) Christianity.” Thus 
a judge, exacting a certain form of expression 
[from an accused person, might apparently 
|obtain all that was required, while he, in 
| fac t, as the lawyers say, “ took nothing by 
the motion,” because of the “mental reserva- 
|tion.” It is not difficult to conceive, then, 
| that Jesuitic craft, fearing that there was im- 
| minent dé unger of the religion perishing out 
through persecution ; and, moreover, finding 
that a mere ceremonial formula was required 
from converts to secure their safety, might 
have suggested to the quick-witted Japanese 
ap expedie nt founded on “ mental reserva- 
| tion,” to which they could resort in extrem- 
ity, without actual sin or accountability. 
| Thus the command to Christians to trample 
on a cross or picture might not, if obeyed, 
make the convert culpable, because saul 
| cross or picture had not been consecrated by 
| priestly hands, and was therefore mere wood 
lor paper, a device of heathenism, and not 
worthy of respect. The Christian, to save 
life, might trample on the unmeaning wood 
or paper, provide 1d he mentally adored the 
real being in whom he believed. Such a 
pious fraud would readily occur to a Jesuit 
teacher, and cannot be condemned, when the 
| brutality and op pression of the judges are 
|taken into consideration, as well as the im- 
minent peril which existed of the total 





| 
| 
| 


| extinction of Japanese Christianity by the 


martyrdom of all its adherents. 

But a curious custom of the Japanese, 
adverted to above, favors still more the con- 
jecture that the new religion was suppressed 
rather than eradicated. This custom is 
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termed nayboen, and is neither more nor less 
than an artifice, by which events or things 
generally known are pretended to be un- 
known; in other words, nayboen is repudi- 
ation of actual know ledge, and is equivalent 
to what children call “ making believe.” 
When a little girl of our country fondles her 
doll and talks to it, she will tell you, should 
you ask her if her doll feels and hears, “ No, 
but we make believe it does.” Soa thing in 
Japan is said to be nayboen, when people 
pretend it is what it is not. A man dies, for | 
instance, and the fact is widely known, but 
nevertheless people “ make believe” he is not | 
dead, and pay visits to his house, asking after 

his health, as if nothing had hz appene d, until | 
nayboen ceases, and the person is allowed to | 
be actually deceased. There is an expression 
in use among the vulgar of our countrymen, 
which will more fully illustrate nayboen. A | 
common fellow, who would appear witty, 

when asked a question, such as “ How’s your 

health?” will re ply, “me retty w ell—over the 
left,” by which he is supposed to convey the | 
idea that he is not well. A man is said to | 
be honest—“ over the left ;” i. e. he is a knave. 





> 3 | 
So in Japan, when a man is alive nayboen, | 


he is in fact dead, or alive—“ over the left.” | 
This ridiculous artifice, by which the know- | 
ledge of a well- known fact is concealed, i 
used incessantly, every body understanding 
it and conniving at it. 

Now, it is not hazarding much to conjec- 
ture that this nayboen, resembling the “men- 
tal reservation” of the Jesuits, might be use- 
ful to a sect which wished to escape persecu- 
tion, and likewise convenient to authorities 
cognizant of the existence of such a sect. A 
picture of the Virgin might be placed under 
a Christian’s feet, and he might salve his | 
conscience and save his neck by pretending | 
it to be merely a piece of wood, and no Vir- | 
gin—a Virgin nayboen—* over the left.” | 
And if the officer superintending the cere- | 
mony knew the real fact, he might resort to | 
nayboen likewise, as is the case with Japan- | 
ese officials in numberless instances. 

The sect of philosophers in Japan have 
no symbols or ceremonies. They comprise 
the learned and literary portions ‘of socie ty, 
their doctrines being ostensibly those of 
Kung-foo-tze, (Confucius) but containing | 
many tenets very much savoring of ¢ thris- 
tianity, and partaking not a little of the | 
transcendental spirit of inquiry which has 
found much favor with many of our own 


Japan. 


| sider that Christianity once 


| keep their real ‘faith nayboen ; 


s | disposed to Christian doctrine. 
| that all the perse cutions of the Israelites In 
| Spain did not eradicate 
nation, 
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divines. When the persecutions arose against 
the Christians, many of these philosophe rs, 
or Siutooists, as they are called, were pun- 
ished as professors ‘of the obnoxious faith, 
They reject the state religion, which is a 
superstitious monotheism, called Zintooism, 
and they look upon Boodhism, a gross idol- 
atry, imported from China, with utter scorn. 
Forming the higher and wiser orders of 
Japan, they are regarded with suspicion by 
the authorities, who encourage Boodhism, 
because it insures the ignorance and servi- 
tude of the lower classes. Now, if we con- 
comprise -d the 
most learned and polished of the nation: 

that the Siwtooists were charged with favor- 
ing it; that many professed an at 
the present « day, are secret Stwtooists, but 
that, in fact 

both Siutooists and Boodhists are nominally 
Zintooists, (gove rnment recognizing only one 

religion,) @. ., the *y are Zintooists nayboe mn, or 
“over the le ft? ’ conside ring all these facts, 
and the peculi: arly secretive character of the 

nation, as well as the traditional belief in a for- 


| mer Brahministic religion, resembling Chris 


+ 


tianity ; and the grounds are not feeble for 


supposing a large portion of the Japanese at 


the present time to be secretly, or nayboen, 
It is a fact 


Judaism from the 
but that, on the contrary, many of th 
best Spanish families, outw: ardly professi ng 
Catholicism, were secret Jews, and practised 
the Mosaic rites in the privacy of their owl 
households. The Japanese are quite as |} like 


| ly to have resorted to a “pious fraud, 


order to preserve prope rty and life. This 
hypothesis, if susceptible of future ven fica 
tion, may be of great value in vie w of a 
commercial intercourse between the | nit 
States and Japan; for if the phil soph is 
and teachers of the nation are favor: able 
religious enlightenment, what inc aleulat 
beneficial results may how from their influ 


| ence, not only upon ‘their own country me 


but upon the vast nations 1 Moneh 
ria, China, Siam, all dueling a Mong 
stock. The character, position, ‘ and 
prise of the Japane se seem pect ulia 
point them as pioneers of western civilis 

to the bedridden nations in their neig 
hood. Japan evanyelized may furnish a 0 
Avatar for the Hindoos, Boodhists, and Zil- 
toos of continental Asia. 


W 
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But we have to do immediately with an- 
other subject—the trade of Japan. It has 
been seen that the policy of non-intercourse 
was an effect arising from political causes 
within the empire; but it is not clear that 
such were the only causes. Dutch and 
Portuguese writers vehemently accuse each 
other’s countrymen of having provoked, by 
their conduct, the edicts of exclusion. The 
latter, with the Jesuits, may have been rash 
in identifying themselves with any political 
party of the nation, but it is quite as certain 
that the former never neglected an oppor- | 
tunity to foment jealousies against their ri- 
vals while commerce was open, and have in 
many instances, since the exclusion, exhibit- 
ed exceedingly narrow and unjust feelings 
towards other civilized nations that from | 
time to time have sought to renew the trade. 
At one time, indeed, during the persecution, 
it is stated, when 70,000 Japanese had made 
astand upon the peninsula of Simabara, the | 
Dutch factory president was called upon by | 
the governor of the province to assist in sub- | 
duing the insurgents, and did actually com- | 
mand a man-of-war, then in the harbor of | 





Firato, to turn its guns upon those unfortu- 
nate Christians, thus deciding their fate. | 
This ready compliance with the usurper’s | 
desires had the effect intended, securing the | 


sneral 


exemption of the Dutch from the 
; | 


gx 

exclusion. | 

We cannot. enter deeply into the causes | 
of the partiality shown to the Dutch—a | 
partiality manifestly unjust towards other | 
nations; though, perhaps, if the subject 
Were examined, the phlegmatie protégés of | 
His Sjogunship might not be found wholly | 
guiltless of much underhand scheming and | 
wnchristian subserviency, in order to keep | 
their position. The difficulty which has at- 
tended various attempts of other nations to 
penetrate Japanese incognito may not be 
unjustly chargeable, in a great degree, to | 
carefully propagated slanders regarding fo- | 
reign intentions concocted in the factory at 
Dezima. An English attempt to open inter- 
‘ourse as early as the reign of Charles IL. | 
Was foiled, by the Dutch proclaiming to the | 
Sjogun that the English queen was a Por- 
luguese princess, The attempts of Captain | 
Stewart,an American trader,in 1799-1800, 
and in 1803, were likewise frustrated by | 
the Dutch. Again, in 1837, a vessel, with | 
4 Missionary and several shipwrecked Ja- | 
pahese 


Japan. 


sailors on board, was, dispatched from | civilized by genial traffic ; 
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Macao by American merchants; entered the 
harbors of Jeddo and Kagosima; was fired 
on in both, and returned without effecting 
her object. The Russians, on several occa- 
sions, have sought commercial intercourse, 
and British merchants, as well as govern- 
ment vessels, have endeavored to gain a 
commercial foothold for their governments. 
In all these cases, Dutch interference has 
been, more or less, employed against other 
nations. 

But of late years attention has been more 
closely directed to Japan, and many schemes 
have been broached in political circles, hav- 
ing for their end the opening of commerce 
with this important empire. It is beginning 
to be pretty well understood that these 
coasts are a sort of key to Eastern Asia, and 
that a commanding influence established 
upon them by a civilized nation, will give it 


the sway of the Pacific, and of all benefits 


which may hereafter flow from a great ma- 
ritime outlet of Asiatic trade. And in this 
view of the case, no nation has so direct and 
living an interest in such a result as the 
United States. 

The avenues of commerce opened by our 
Pacific possessions, reveal a new highway for 
all the most valuable exchanges of east and 
west. The North Pacific waters discover 
the richest fishing prospects that our enter- 


| prising mariners have yet had the fortune 


to behold. Our whaling interests in those 
seas are becoming of more importance every 
year, and demand special protection by go- 
vernment. If, in advance of American 
action, foreign promptitude should grasp ad- 
vantages so positive and so attainable as are 
there presented, it would be a vital injury to 
an important branch of our national enter- 
prise. A commercial locality, a political 
influence in Japan, would place the advance 


j . . . . . 
posts of our mercantile power in the position. 


of warders to the whole Asiatic continent. 
When, as will at some period surely be the 


| case, the Pacific Ocean, from the Straits of 


Coromandel to the Bay of San Francisco, 
shall be a great highway, over which the 
teeming nations of the East may pour their 
long-concealed treasures : when caravans and 
canals and railroads from the immense terra 
incognita of Northern Asia shall seek their 
termini on the shores of the Japanese seas, 
and a depot for their countless products upon 
a portion of the Archipelago, redeemed and 


e 


when, transported 
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thence, these products shall be borne in a 
straight course to the magnificent harbors 
of our Pacific coast, and there landed only 


to fly with the speed of steam to the cities | 
of the Atlantic, or, re-shipped, seek the | 
| ledge; but how rich may be the interior re- 
| sources of this singular country, no one can 


western shores of Europe ; when, in a word, 
the continent of America shall be at once 
the entrepét, the market, and the exchange 
of the world’s wealth,—where should our 
merchants be, but in the van of all, the rul- 
ing spirits of all, the regulators ond conser- 
vators of all, for the greatest good of the 
greatest number of all the dw ellers on earth ? 
The productive industry of Japan would 
at this moment, were hexports opened to us, 
engage the energies of a wide class of our 
citizens. The manual skill of her inhabit- 
ants would insure an immediately profitable 
market, enabling us to exchange many of our 
Californian natural products for her manu- 
factured silks and shawls. Her raw cotton 
might tempt our enterpris sing manufacture rs, 
with their machinery, to a new field of ad- 
venture. Her camphor, copper and silver ; 
her mountains of bituminous coal—a mighty 
auxiliary to steam navigation in the P acific, 
and which must become indispensable in a 
broad system of commerce ;: her cedars, ri- 
valling ‘those of Lebanon, and her teas, 


Japan. 
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nearer, and, it is said, much better than 
those of China—all proffer immediate and 
profitable means of rewarding the enterprise 
of our citizens, both of the Atlantic and 
Pacific. These are cited from limited know- 


calculate. 

In conclusion of this consideration of a 
country and a subject to which justice could 
hardly be done*in a volume, we cannot but 
advert to the unhappy position of a people, 
acknowledged as naturally enterprising, am- 
bitious, and inquiring. but so completely 
controlled by a despotic system, as to be 
little more than automata in every affair of 
life. Cruel feudal regulations oppressing 
the peasantry, degrading servitude fettering 
the nobles, utter ‘contempt visited upon the 
merchants, arbitrary laws anpeding agricul- 
ture, joined with a sanguinary code of laws, 
a vagabond priesthood, a corrupt police, and 
a thousand debasing superstitions, make up 
a tout ensemble of social and political life 
which cannot but elicit sympathy for a once 
noble, wise, ingenious nation, sunk so low. 


The opening of commerce with Japan is 
demanded by reason, civilization, progress, 
and religion. 
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THE ROMAN REPUBLIC —“ ROME TO AMERICA.” 


“Or what man is there of you, who, if his son ask bread, will give him a stone ?”—Curist. fait, vii. 9. 


“Sermons in stones, and good in every thing—Ssaxsrrare. As You Like it. 


Pernaprs in all the jails and hells of Eu-| Cardinal Antonelli and Mr. Lewis Cass, 
ropean despotism, there is not a poor jail-| Jr., has presented a block to the Washing- 
bird, or confined and tortured soul, more | ton Monument. 
really pitiable than that nominal monarch, If America condescended, or if “ our pre- 
whose head is still burthened with the tiara.} sent policy” permitted her, under pain of 
Five years ago, Pius LX. was the most loved | “innovation,” to make any request of a 
and worshipped man in Christendom. No} Roman government, it is probable she would 
prejudice as to religious belief or practice ; | ask from the French and Austrian jailers of 
no howling madness as to Antichrist, and | the unfortunate Pope, some small temporal 
lady of Babylonian or Corinthian virtue; no | liberty for the hereditary serfs of the Church, 
name and prestige of tyranny hereditary | America has indeed asked nothing, though 
from a line of some two hundred predeces- | the Papacy and its keepers know full well 
sors, some of them good men enough, others | what would be the most acceptable offering 
indifferently middling, could bar or prevent | to the people of the United States. We 
being laid at his feet the admiration of the | have not asked for bread for ourselves or 
world. He stood up alone in Christendom, | others, but the Austrian Secretary of Pius 
alone in the Church of ages,alone in his | [X., Antonelli, informs us through our con- 
order, keenly conscious of his people’s suf- | genial Chargé, Cass, Jr., that the state des- 
fering, protesting in the name of the Saviour | potism which owns the “ Church of Christ” 
against Austrian and all other intervention. | is voluntarily about to present to the repub- 
Now a poor prisoner, coerced to enact the | licans of the world a stone—a veritable stone. 
lie on his conscience and his sense of right; } Pope Pius, or Cardinal Antonelli, or Cass, 
coerced to assume the name of the tyranny | Jr., is, therefore, as nearly as we can solve the 
he abhors; to yield implicitly and in silence | enigma, the deceptive individual, above so 
to the foreign despots he rebelled against ;| eagerly inquired after by that, excellent re- 
topermit in his nameyand that of the Church, | publican orator who delivered the Sermon 
to be guillotined, secretly strangled, or|on the Mount. Nor is the stone or block, 
chained up in the foul cells of San Angelo, | which is intended for us, a fragment from 
the very children he armed, and blessed, and | that miraculous rock presented to Peter, and 
led forth to battle for the freedom of the | whose enduring character and fire-proof pe- 
modern world and the reinstallation of the | culiarities would have rendered it an admi- 
Saviour on the earth—upon one so innately irable corner-stone for our republic, should 
noble, so cruelly agonized, so patriotic, and any gap occur in the present edifice, and 
80 miserable, we cannot stoop to say one | would necessarily have increased the security 
unkind word. Justice alone protects his and reduced the premium of insuragee on 
sorrows ; the mercy of the republicans of the ; the Washington Monument. On the con- 
world ennobles them and him. | trary, whether it be that the quarry of Peter 

But around the Pope, behind that miser- | is all used up, or its surface so cumbered 
able mask, behind that specious and unan- | with and buried under extravagant edifices 
swerable plea for mercy to an old and | and embedded ruins, that it cannot be got 
helpless man, there are others, mean, foul, | at or worked; or that its existence is a myth; 
Wnsanctified and dishonorable, whom we shall | or that, though it may exist, Pope Pius, from 
hot spare, | personal experience, does not believe in its 

The public prints have informed the | fire-proof and very enduring qualities; or 
American people that the Pope, by Mr. | that it is, in his opinion, wholly unfit to form 
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a portion of a monument to the memory of 
Washington—whether any of these hypoth- 
eses is correct, it is certain that the block to 
be presented has been taken “from the ruins 
of the ancient Temple of Peace, and is in- 
scribed, ‘Rome to America.’” It isastrange 
taste which selects an idolatrous stone for 
presentation to the memory of Washington 
and to American republicanism, rather than 
a fragment of Christianity. But the discrim- 
ination exhibited by Cardinal Antonelli in 
basing his compliments to this country on 
the “ruins of peace,” cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated, and has no doubt a strong political 
significance; while, on the other hand, a 
much stronger significance could have been 
given to the present, and a much more 
congenial offering made to the memory of 
WwW ashington, without playing the V andal in 
the ruins of an ancient temple, and outraging 
the affections of the most thick-skinned di- 
lettante. Cardinal Antonelli, the Pope, and 
Cass, Jr., had, lying about them on every 
spot of Roman earth, from the hill- -tops of 
the Aventine and Capitoline, to the banks 
and to the very mouth of the Tiber—strew- 
ing the very beach for export—the ruins of 
that far nobler and more sacred monument 
to the memory of Washington, and to the 
glory of his example—a monument raised, 
too, by the heroism of the Roman people, 
and by the present donors broken into frag- 
ments—the Roman republic. Why did not 
Cass, Jr, induce Austrian Antonelli, his 
friend, to advise Pope Pius to send us a 
fragment of that, as a most delectable and 
appropriate offering to this republic? If Mr. 
Cass were to assist at the murder of a woman 
intrusted to his charge, and if he were 
afterwards even to escape the punishment 
enacted by the laws of God and nations to 
his crime, would he be so wantonly cruel as 
to refuse to her surviving sisters “a hair of 
her head for memory?” The block we have 
described would indeed be an appropriate 
and contrite offering to his country, showing 

a palliating regret for the part he systema- 
tically played in the tragedy of her sister 
republic’s death, and at the same time would 
be a specimen of his own handiwork, and as 
such most acceptable, and quite an addition 
to that museum of republican curiosities the 
archives of our Foreign Office. But no such 
contrition seems to have entered the heart 
(supposing a commodity so undiplomatic to 
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be so ridiculously misplaced) of Cass, Jr.; 
on the contrary, the present offering seems 
to be made with the design of glorying i in 
the “peace” and the death- like stillness he 
has so materially aided in restoring, with 
“order” and the guillotine, to the States of 
the Church. We must therefore congratu- 
late him on his high appreciation of the 
character’and policy of Washington, and of 
the dignity of the country he has so abom- 
inably misrepresented, when he deems such 
presentations, from such sources, through 
such a Chargé, to be complimentary to the 
great dead, or aught but insulting to the 
living. We congratulate also the Buik ling 
Committee at W ‘ashington on the discre stion 
and taste they have exhibited in its acce pt 

ance; on their cool politeness in assuring 
Mesa. Antonelli and Cass that their offering 
should occupy a “very conspicuous place” in 
the national monument of this republic, and 
on the courteous equanimity and high-flying 
epithets of satisfaction with which they P sle dye 
our republic to a national structure com- 
memorative of the assassination of Rome, 
Such labors, such politeness, such good taste 
cannot be without their reward; and we are 
informed that innumerable other offerings 
await the acceptance and the elegant replies 
of the committee. Those who live i in crystal 
palaces, or in smaller cases of vitreous mat- 

ter, should certainly not be the most eager 
to experimentalize in the dangerous science 
of projection by hand; but, as Mr. Cass has 
shown how safely and politely it may be 
done, other despots, and “beloved so ns’ ’ of 
the Papacy, will followthis example of stone- 
throwing, and are each about to take a fling 
at the memory of Washington, and at this 
luckless wight of a republic. The following 
list portrays, to some extent, the artistic taste, 
the national pride, the republican sentiments, 

and, more than all, the thanksgiving labor 

of the committee. Tt has been carefully - 

pared by our own hands from the most 

reliable authorities : 


I. “Rome to America.”—A fragment of 
the Roman republic, appropriately presented 
by Lewis Cass, Jr., Chargé of the U nited 
States to the same, "whe materially assisted, 
with his own hands, in the wanton demoll- 
tion of the original edifice, and who now is 
but too happy to present this fragment of 
his labors, cut by him and his diplomatic 
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tools into its present highly useful and orna- 
mental shape—inscribed, 


To the country foolish enough to make 
Me 
Its Representative | 
The ruins of the Roman Republic! 
“Quorum magna Pars fui.” 
1848-52. 
Lewis Cass, Jr. 


And underneath, in the corner, 


“A chip of the old block.” 
L. C,, Jr.” 


II. “Louis Napoleon to the memory of 
Washington.”—A flag-stone, (recently used 
as a tomb-stone over a wretched grave in 
Paris,) red with woman’s blood, and cut up 
with bullets ricochetting, and with bayonet 
scores inflicted thereon, while the faithful 
troops were suppressing anarchy by dispatch- 
ing the wounded. “This kind and appro- 
priate present,” say the Building Committee, 
“bears the elegant and peaceful inscription, 
though somewhat défaced with red marks 
and bullet-wounds, of which the following is 
an exact translation : 


i. 2B 3. 


May she rest in peace ! 
2d December, 52. 
Here sleeps in death 
La Liberté, 
An eminent actress, of great tragic power: 
Died on the stage, 
In the arms of her lover and brother artist, 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Who stabbed her in the closing scene of the tragedy, 
And most unintentionally killed her, 
Though merely intending to allay her excitement ; 
Who, 
Deeply afflicted at her loss, 
Sang a Te Deum, paid for half a dozen masses for 
Her soul, and fixed over her this 
Monument, 
Now presented to 
The memory of 
Grorce WASHINGTON, 
Who did not do the same. 
May he rest in peace—Amen ! 


“Also,” continue the Building Committee, 
“theillustrious Prince-president accompanied 
this truly gorgeous and satisfactory present 
with several ‘trees of liberty,’ an enduring 
and singularly hard wood, which the illus- 
ous and distinguished donor assures us, 
in an elegantly written and most facetious 
autograph epistle, he has found exceedingly 
eeable and noxious when planted near 
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monuments of presidential greatness—but 
admirable material for the necessary scaffold- 
ing to erect them.” The committee further 
return their thanks to Mr. Walsh, ex-Consul, 
who kindly and happily became the appro- 
priate medium of the illustrious President’s 
liberality ; and to the editors of the Austrian 
journal in New-York, called “The Currish 
Enquirer,” for their dutiful kindness in for- 
warding the same, free of charge. 

Il. “Bamba, King of the two Sicilies, to 
the American Lazzaroni.”—A sarcophagus 
in block form, being the stone formerly in 
the wall of the Neapolitan prison, on which 

|the jailer was habituated to knock out 
the brains of his old and complaining pris- 
oners, as described by recent celebrated let- 
ters from the spot; containing—the lid being 
carefully shut down by a singular and most 
enduring method—the late “ constitution” 
of his people, and a list of the seventy thou- 
sand who have suffered death or imprison- 
ment in its extinguishment. Presented, most 
appropriately, through Professor Bowen and 
the congenial governor of Sing Sing prison, 
accompanied by the witnesses in the recent 
Cuban trial, and the common hangman. 

IV. The late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to the memory of Washington and the Irish 
republicans of the United States.”—Four 
blocks: the first, the last step touched by 
Mitchel in Newgate; the second taken from 
the architrave over the gallows of the prison 
of O’Brien and other political offenders, and 
inscribed appropriately, “Cease to do evil, 
learn to do well;” the third a model pauper 
tomb-stone, being an exact specimen of two 
and one half millions of similar necessary 
“Jandmarks of civilization ;” the fourth, a 
block of ancient appearance and foul odor, 
being from the crumbling “edifice of the 
Constitution in Church and State ;” in all, 
four blocks, together with the late Mr. O’- 
Connell’s “last plank of the Constitution,” 
upon which he used to stand all his life, as 
svaffolding for the rest; presented most ap- 
propriately, through the late Irish deputa- 
tions from Baltimore and other cities, to his 
agreeable and facetious Excellency, President 
Fillmore. The Building Committee return 
their deepest gratitude, and, speaking for 
the Irish citizens of America, (as every body 
does now-a-days,) avow their decided con- 
viction that that meek, unfortunate, poor, and 
led-by-the nose class of our population, who 
are so devoted to their traditions and national 
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practices that they cannot cease from beg- 
ging, even when citizens of a republic, are 
very grateful and humbly thankful for the 
considerate remembrances of the “ex-Lord 
Lieutenant,” and would beg further that he 
would add to his present the two “great 
eorner-stones of British liberty, trial by jury, 
and freedom of the press,” which have been 
so long, by his orders, useless and forbidden 
to be used i in the country he paternally g grov- 
erned, together with a quantity of W ordly 
Birch for scaffolding for the same—to be 
presented through the same delectable and 
most appropriate channels. 

V. From the present British Cabinet : The 
fourteenth Earl of Derby—with his compli- 
ments to the transatlantic mob—sends the 
form of laws by which he proposes to 
destroy the American corn- trade, restore 
British anti-navigation laws, and raise the 
rents and revenues of his “order;” secondly, 
his contempt; thirdly, proofs of the very 
“friendly relations” he has established be- 
tween the ruling powers of England and 
those of Austria and France, the natural 
allies against all democracies in Europe or 

elsewhere : ; and lastly, his kind regards to the 
Japanese expedition. “Ye Yerle of Eglin- 
toune” sends a sack of saw-dust, preserved 
from the tournament; the umbrella which 
protected his kingship in battle; the very 
lance couched by his dear friend, President- 
Emperor Bonaparte, in that great hero's 
mortal combats in the lists of English ¢hiv- 
alry ; the cabbage-head of “shamrocks” he 
wears to please the Irish, and his warmest 
compliments to Mr. Barnum and General 
Scott. Mr. Benjamin D'Israeli sends his 
eandor, and a ne we invented arithmetical 


computation table, by which it is proved 


that a 


uantity, and that really no bread is better 
than half a loaf—toge ther with the portrait 
of “the Coming Man: ” All presented with 
uncommon state and the tallest dignity, 
through Mr. Abbott Lawrence “and suite ;” 


thankful, gloriously reverencing their great 
“Anglo-Saxon” affinities, and perfectly dumb 
with agitated feelings. 

VI. “Nicholas, Tzar of Europe, to the 
very pacific fool of a republic:” five blocks, 
some of adamant; inscribed: 1, “ Poland ;” 
2, “Hungary;” 3, a fragment from the 
walls of Buda, inscribed in four tongues, 


part is gres ater than the whole ; 
that if a loaf be cut in two, it is doubled in | 
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|sand Poles into the Vistula;” in the rear, 
Warsaw burning; the field of Villagos, with 
Gorgey and Se shwartze mnberg in the fore- 


| ment ”— 
side, is an ornate design of military weapons 
Building Committee on all fours, devoutly | ; 
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Sclavonic, Magyar, French, and English, gs 
follows : 







By the White Tzar, sole apostle of God and order! 
Here lies, 
To rise, if it dare, on the last day, 
The law of nations 
And of right ; 
An impious malefactor justly executed, 
With the rope, 
Because it interfered with me, 
Together with 
All its 
Free Trade,Free Press, Free Commerce, Free Labor 
Free Worship, Free Speech, and Free Men. 
Do not 
Pray for its soul 
At the peril 
Of 
Your life, 
But 
Go to Tartarus, 
Where it is! 
Gop AND THE TzaR! 











family, 










4th. A splendid stone, worked in Siberia, 
and magnificently carved with war scenes; 
such as “Suwarrow driving the fifty a 










ground; a scene in the Boulevard Italien, 
December, ’52 ; the burning of London, aftera 
French design, imitated from the old master- 
piece, Moscow ; storming of Constantinop 
by a native artist; siege of New-York, dit 
with a Bowe ry boy in the foreground dyin 
game, &c., é&c.; inscribed in the centre: 







ule 
tto, 







To the memory of Washington, 
The grateful Tzar! 
“Non-InNTERVENTION,” 
“ Farewell Address,” 







“« p ” 
Peace! 






; . , 
And—as this has been evidently intend 
for a corner-stone in the “National Mont 
the left, and on a diff 






over 






a silent battle-field, skulls, a priest or Romal 
bishop, a soldier, and a fierce-looking pa 
covite general ; in the background, the 

ghanies ; and, over all, the ‘singular insti} 
lion, 










“ THERE'S A GOOD TIME COMING !|” 





And, 5th, a flag from the floor of the church 
of Minsk, upon which the nuns were flogged 
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to death by his order, and on which still 


adhere blood-clouts and pieces of dried and | 


tangled female flesh, inscribed, 
“Civil and religious Liberty !” 


All presented through the editors of the old 
fogy “National Intelligencer,” and a deputa- 
tion from the alms-houses of recently arrived 
emigrants of both sexes, very starved, meek, 
fearful, and religious- -looking, escorted by their 
representatives, the British ‘Arabacnador and 
his excellency, Mr. Bodisco. Building Com- 
mittee, having «ttended devotion and mum- 


bling over beads, profoundly and unspeaka- 


bly thankful. 

‘VII. “Nero IL, Holy Roman and Apos- 
tolic Emperor, to the infidel and ruffian de- 
mocracy of George Washington :” a small 
block, uncut and unpolished, “decorated with 

obert Blum’s brains, in a dried state, hav- 
ing been specially taken from the barrack 
wall, within a foot of which he was shot— 
inscribed, as if jeeringly, 


“Blum lives!” 


presented through Lord Minto, the Marquis 
of Normanby, Cardinal Wiseman, Primate | 
Poll Cullen, (a near relative, we believe, of 
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37 
while on one side is the egotistical inserip- 
tion—complimentary, we suppose, to George 
Washington— 


“What ! and shouldst thou be virtuous, 
Shall there be 

No more 

Cakes and ale? 


” 


Vive Napoleon—Vive Ham! 
And again, on the remaining side : 


—In Exile’” 

—“ A curse begin at the very root of his heart 
| That is not glad to see thee !”— 

All which, with the block, the Standing 
| Committee—not appreciating—by a coup 
| d'état, and of the hammer, converted into 
“filling stuff,” and threw the fragments here 
and there into the interior of the monu- 
ment, placing on the spot originally intend- 
ed for its reception, by way of cutting epi- 
taph upon the national assembly, a block 
presented by the Misses Fox, through his 
Honor Judge Edmonds, of New-Yorl k, with 
the inscription, 


“1852. 


“We are 
Sucu Strurr 
As 
Dreams are made of!” 





Pope Joan,) and the editor of the Demo- 
cratic Review, accompanied by half a dozen | 
of his most distinguished poetic contributors. 
Building Committee, to the polite and feli- 
citous adc lress of the latter ge ntleme an, @X- 
tremely reserved and cold—giving them to 
understs and, on the part of the memory of | 
(George Washington, that the “ Holy Roman | 
and Apostolic ” offering was profoundly and | 
deeply acceptable, but. the presence of the 
“mediums” not, 

VIL. Gener] Cavaignae, ex-dictator, aua 
manes du plus grand republicain! One 
vagabond block-head—his own—with 


a| Than are dreamt of in your philosophy !” 
_ ich of Paris, and the inscription, very ap- | and on the sword, upon which (after the 
propriate, | French sculptor) the negro’s hand rests with 
“Distance lends enchantment to the view ;” exquisite precision— 


also, with the classic device on the reverse: 
(being a blockhead, it must needs have its 


Wit where none can see or find it, built into 
the interior of the monument: ) 


June, 1 848—Massacre-—Transportat ion.” 
And underneath, 


—_e To bredren.” Standing Committee meekly, 
For ’tis the sport to have the engineer and humanely, and evangelically grateful ! 


oist with his own petard ;” 
VOL, XXX.—NO, IV, 


skulls, intended to be of the Caucasian model, 
inscribed on the base: 


“There are more things, Horatio, in heaven and 


“ Can such things be, and overcome us like a sum- 


Without our special wonder !” 


presented by General Scott, his feather, (the 
red appendage with which he is said to strut 
himself to death,) and a large and highly 
influential and violent deputation of “colored 


for which the Building Committee were 
profoundly thankful; and immediately de- 
voted their best endeavors to spiritual knock- 
ing and its mysterious concomitants. 

[X. “ Faustin I., Emperor of Hayti, to the 
Virginian slaveholder:” an effigy of “My 
Unele,” carved in ebony, with flat lips and 
enormous heels, standing on a column of 


earth, 


mer cloud, 


Ht cetera, et cetera. 


The list might be 
4 
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prolonged to any extent, not o1 nly of foreign | or ‘great medicine,’ in the Washington Union, 
| Committee overwhelmed with soap- suds,” &e., de. 


princes, powers, and potentates, but of do- 


mestic pretenders to eminence. Corporate | 


bodies with us have in many cases already | 
presented their offerings, but that corpor: ate | 
body called “ old fo: gydom,” which now owns | 
the United States, is as yet unrepresented in|. 
the monument. Wh: at fustian, cant, and | 
rigmarole; what qui arried metaphors; what 
blocks of heads of argument; what “ defin- 
ings of position ;” what Barnumage; what 
inexorably hewn-out figures of rhetoric; what 
lists of votes, admirably dodged by the Ge-| 
neral Dod; ver who dodge d be fore Moses ; | 
what inscriptions; what leviathan wind-bags 
The poor committee may well tremble at 
the avalanche of person: al | lowing and bio- 
graphy which awaits it. For instance, such 
as this: 


MR. BLANK’S OFFERING. 


“The paragon old fogy anti progress cabinet to | 


the Revolutionary madmen, ‘who were bent on 
turning the world upside down ; a block of pre- 
cious metal with the inscription, ‘against all en- 


lightened progressive economy,’ being a specimen 
of the antediluvian currency which is to displace 


and abolish for ever all gold and silver coinage, 
ingots, bullion, bills of exchange, and other foolish 
and modern inventions and innovations for the 
wild and absurd purpose of procuring conveni- 
ence and ease of carriage in currency ; the speci- 
men block being in fact a dull, red lis h looking 


stone, of several tons weight, having the precious | 


iron ore and valuable dirt running through it in 
veins; drawn on a scow or ancient mud boat by 
sixteen spike- horned, starved little black bulls 
from the pine hills of the Cumberland; driven 
by } ils Secretary of the Jones’ School, and directed 


through Pennsylvania-avenue by Mr. Blank, Presi- | 


dent ‘of these United States, accompanied by his 
cabinet, cross-legged and armed with a terrific- 
looking goad and an enormous blunderbuss, sup- 


posed to have belon ged to Wouter Van Twiller’s | 
great-grandfather, or to have formed a chimney | 


qenament in the ship cabin of that notable Dute h 


. . Y * s | 
warrior, Hendrick Hudson. The splendid cortége | 


was decorated with foul and tattered flags, bear- 
ing, among other inscriptions, the following: ‘no 
expenditure; ‘no wise economy; ‘no monopoly 
for any but us ; ‘grab all and hold all; ‘no pro- 
gress; ‘no gold or silver; ‘harder money’ for 
ever.” And again: “‘No railroads; ‘no steam 
boats;’ ‘no telegraphs ; ‘no change in our sacred 
institutions; ‘no ferries? no nothing but swim- 
ming niggers and black bulls. Procession further 
ornamented with cow-horns, banjos, and bones, 
and cracked cow bells from the pine woods, and 


preceded by a noisy and important looking gentle- | 


man with a small blowing horn, or paw-paw 
whistle, upon which occasionally he drawled out 
the same elongated goose note ; the ‘musicianer’ 
bearing a strong resemblance to a late biographer, 
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|sessed of the discretion, firmness, and 
| publican affections necessary for the dis- 
|charge of that duty, in the manner most 


| wishes and sentiments of the Americal 
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But enough of banter. This subject, 
affording room for jollity, requires to be 
treated in a more serious manner. Any of 
| the “offerings” above enumerated would be 
just as appropriate and as worthy of accept- 
ance by the American republic, as the frag- 
'ment of ruined Rome presented by Cass, 
junior. The very existence of the Building 
Committee at W ashington is presumptive 
proof of the fact that its members are vested 
with power to accept or reject “ offerings” 
to the National Monument of the United 
States; and that they are, moreover, pos- 


























creditable to the memory of Washington, 
and to the honor of the country which de- 
sires to build a suitable monument to his 
great career. The committee has not ex- 
hibited any proof of such becoming taste, 
or discretion, or republican principle, in the 
present instance. If every “offering,” of 



















every kind, from every quarter, is to be ac- ‘ 
cepted gratefully ; if a national republican , 
work is to be prostibated to the vanity or 4 
diplomatic compliments of whoso may please 
to use it, then there is no reason for th ‘ 
committee’s existence, and the sooner it dis- i 


solves itself, the better. If the monument 
is merely to be the national moment » of tl 
puffiug ‘and advertising propensities of this 












great nineteenth century, let us know it, and ma 

take off Washington’s name. Let Genin send mn 
| his hat-block, Barnum his block of brass as shit 
advertisements ; and the Countess of Lands = 
felt may even appear in alto relievo and in ade 
attitude. But while any body pretends to lion 
be the guardian of the memory of the to th 
republican father on behalf of the people ism 
of the United States, we demand that that ren 





body shall conduct itself according to 











pe ople ; that it shall not build a re publican 
temple with lies and fawning flattery. In 
that sacred edifice, no tyrant, or tyrant’ to thy 
tool should have a hand. We deserve t the from 
laughter and the scorn of the world, if We plang 
permit the, hands which have pulled dow? #& ppiy 
one republic ; which subject the Italian per 
ple to infamous and cruel persec utions; which 
build up jails and scaffolds in another cou 
try, to desecrate with their blood- stained 
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monument of our liberty i in this. This mo- 
nument is the offering of republicans to the 
memory of a republican. If foreign minis- 
ters of despots desire to prove their admira- 







ing at home the principle. But while the | 
Pope submits, under the direction of Austria, 
tohold the place of an usurper over his people; 
while he maintains that position by the aid 
of the armies of a foreign military despot— 
and that — too, a usurper—the Ame- 
n people are bound by their admiration 
of W aiitain ay their sincerity in this form 
of expressing it, to exclude all such “ contri- 












rie | 





























butions” from any connection with the name 
, of the great man who, in his life and his 
b acts, represented the antagonistic principles 
1 of free nationalities, free altars, free presses, 
° and free homes. Our antique policy will 
Ss hot pe rmit our government, under its present 
(- direction, to state frankly to the Roman Pon- 
e, tif and his ministers the unanimous feelings 
e and opinions of the people of the United 
ol States. But when, without directing itself 
Cc to the government, that Italian despotism 
an thrusts itself, with its wonted effrontery, upon 
or acommittee of American citizens, the ques- 
ise tion of self- respect takes the place of the 
he question of foreign intervention in our affairs. 
is- While the latter principle alone would jus- 
ent tify us in answering, that the land of Wash- 
the ington is quite capable of building monu- 
nis ents to his memory, self- respect alone de- 
and mands of the committee that it shall speak 
end and act as manhood and American citizen- 
$a suip require. Precedent forbids our govern- 
nds ment from re proving g; but there is no pre- 
| in codent for want of manhood and personal 
s to dignity in American citizens, 7. ¢., applicable 
the to the present instance. Servility to despot- 
ople ism abroad has become char: cteristic of our 
that representatives and of our travellers; but 
» the this is the first instance we have witnessed of 
= its exhibition at home in our ve ry midst, and 
shieat by a body chs arged with nation: al duties, and 
. In intrusted with a great national design, dear 
rants to the people. Let “Rome to America ’ go 
e the ftom America to Rome, with the proper ex- 
it - Planations, that American citizens, in their 
dows private characters, decline being the receivers 
n per” ofstolen n goods, or post-facto participators in 
whic! tational murder, 
oe And this “ present” to George Washing- 
tale rs Memory, from those who have wrested 


' by foreign force from its just owners, the 
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offering, and their touch of abomination, the 


tion of the principle or the man, let them | 
prove it, and their own since rity, by practis- | 
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30 





Italian people, is the great and beneficial re- 
sult of Mr. Cass’s diplomatic career. It is the 


2 | sole proof he can offer of having ever remem- 


bered, in Europe, the principles of the land 
of his birth, or the virtues of its heroes. 
Lewis Cass, junior, acted as r presentative 
of the United States to the capital of Italy, 
from 1848 to 1852, during a period the 
most important to the fate of re »publican in- 
stitutions abroad, and, necessarily, of the 
deepest moment to his brother democrats at 
| home. The republican democracy of Ame- 
rica had heaped honor on honor upon his 
relatives and his family ; had considered the 
name of Cass, for its imaginary unselfishness, 
its devotion to republican, and hostility to 
monarchie institutions, as not unworthy of 
being added to the roll of the Presidents. 
Mr. Cass went to Europe, moreover, as the 
azominee, not of a Whig or a conservative, 
but of a democratic and boldly national ad- 
ministration. le went to a court and 
community which, under the democratic 
leadership of Pius IX., had laid the founda- 
tions for republican progress, antagonistic to 
State-Church interests every where, to Austria 
in the north, and to Neapolitan despotism in 
the south. Pope Pius had armed his peo- 
ple, blessed the standard of liberty, and had 
avowed his determination to meet, person- 
ally, on his frontier the forces of despotism. 
The Freneh republic, moreover, then existed, 
and was under the government of men not 
unfriendly to repub licanism, and dee ply in- 
terested in the fate of Rome. An American 
representative, of democratic education and 
faith, could require no more splendid oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of those qualities 
dear to his countrymen. With the sympa- 
thies of the whole American people, without 
distinetion of creed or party, at his back— 
for then the patriotism of Pope Pius was 
universally approved— supported by the 
French government and the symp athies of 
the French people, he had it in his power, 
without compromising his position or his 





government, but by simply acting in con- 
junction with the government to which he 


was accredited, to place himself at the head 


of the Italian people, who received him with 
joy and open arms, and thus decide the fate 
of the European democracy. 
powers, with the Jesuit forces of Austria, had 
already combined against the Pope. 
tria, Naples, and Russia, conspired to terrify 
him into submission, and into the restoration 
of the despotism and the tyranny he found 


The despotie 


Aus- 
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in the councils and the prisons of Gregory | acknowledge its existence. 


XVI. The English oligarchy combined with 
these to stay the Italian movement, to suborn 
to its own uses 
north into constitutional monarchies, tribu- 
tary to it in commerce, polities , and ideas. 

Mr. Cass’s duty was plain. It was his duty 

and policy to recognize ev rery act of the 
Pope, and of the political assembly consti- 
tutionally and legally elected. It was his 
duty to fix, as muc h as in him lay, the wa- 
vering will of a weak, well-inte wisoned old 
man; to maintain as much as possible the 
liberal designs upon which Pius originally 

started, and thus to preserve the contidenee 

of the Roman people in their government, 
and the government in its avowed duties to 
the people. He, the representative of a/| | 
great republic, in his just position as such 

representative, was bound to stand by the | 
liberal government and people to which he 
was directed, and between them and the 
northern despots on the one hand, and his 
English rivals on the other. He did no 
such thing. His conduct, throughout, dis- | 
played nothing but ignorance, supercilious | 
vanity, and indifference to republicanism. 
He shrank from the embraces of the people, 
and mewed himself up in his hotel like the 
meanest aristocrat. He abandoned the in- 
terests of his country and of republicanism 
to whomsoever mi: cht fee] interested in thern. 
He regulated his conduct by rules of English 
propriety, and placed himself in the hands | 
of the intriguer and the diplomat. He lent | 
the flag and protection of the United States, | 
and his own house, and his very bed, to trai- 
tor cardinals and Jesuits, and advised the 
republican lead ars of the people, appealing 
to him for recognition, to read the constitu- | 
tion of the United States / Despotie terror- 
ism triumphed. The Pope, surrounded by 
agents of de spotism, fe: arful of the peop le he 
had roused to his defense, and whom he was 
timid enough to abandon, abdicated and 
fled from his own dominions. The consti- | 
tutional assembly he had installed begged | 
of him to return ; and, on his second refusal, 
constitutionally, and as they were fully em- 
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An Austrian 
army had been concentrated on the frontier 
of the Po. A Neapolitan force threatened 
the republic with invasion from the south. 


The only hope of Rome was in the arms of 


|its undisciplined people, and in the aid of 


the French republic. 


' sentative to the Roman people, 


General Cavaignac 
had initiated the design of throwing a French 
army into Italy, with the honest intent of 
saving the Roman people from foreign con- 
ge And he has since declared, that if 
Mr. Cass had known his duty, and performed 
it by recognizing that young, and constitu- 
tionally and le wally formed republic, it 


| would have been saved from the subsequent 


outrage of Mr. Louis N. Bon: ape arte. But Mr. 
Cass not only did not recognize the re pos 
yut he was present at, submitted to, and did 
not even protest against the wanton and 
treacherous aggression of the French merce- 
naries under Louis Napoleon. Since the 
French conquest, Mr. Cass has been the most 
obedient friend and servant of the Papacy, 


| of its French assassins and Austrian minis- 


ters, as we shall pre esently see: and to such 
an extent has his inse ¢nsibility to repul blican 
feeling, and his personal effront tery carried 
him, that he now dares to recall the memory 
of Washington but to make it the means of 


insult to the Roman democracy, which he 


assisted in subjugating, and of greater insult 
to the American democracy, whose condem- 
nation of his conduct a wise man would not 
have had the temerity to provoke, 
But lest our readers should fancy 
are too vehement in our denunciation of th 
abominable conduct of our present repre- 
we sha 
the words of others. We might 
to our pages the writings and stale 
both Italians and American tr 
vellers who were in Rome during the co” 
tests of the revolution and of the French»! 
gand attack,and who watched and felt mo 
deeply outras ged by his conduct. But you 
pac ifie and mik lly spoke n, and more mild 
thinking old fogy critic might say, These" 
the representé tions of antagonis as vr, The 
are statements made without anidal t 


1 . 
that we 


quote 
transfer 
ments of 


powe red to do, proclaimed the only form of | secrets of the C onsulate, or the high 


national or social existence then possib le for 
the abandoned peopl —a republic. Mr. 


j 
| 
' 
‘ 


| disinterested wy lofty-principled desig 


reps © 


the diplomat ; . The se were written ID © 


Cass, having been again and again advertised | heat of the sale (as if truth were ¢ 


of the fact by the proper authorities, having | 


been petitioned by his countrymen in Rome, | are to be relied on, or to be plac xed int 
and by the whole Roman people, refused to le same balance with the character of a rept 


| be tter written ) and therefore none of ther 
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sentative of the country. 







truthful. 
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We will not bring | 
forward such evidence, however reliable and | 
We cite, to appear in evidence be- 
fore the American people, the personal friend | 
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The “impenite nt thief” 
| ingenious, gifted minde d, 
| vant to despotism ! 


becomes a shrewd, 
and attached ser- 
Our representative pre- 
sents his name, therefore, to be congenially 


; of Mr. Cass; one whom he has chaperoned | inscribed on the W si Monument! 
f about the Eternal City, and among the aris- | Any more thieves 1 Rome, Mr. Cass, or 
tocrats and foreign invaders whom he has so | unse rupulous meni - of Austria? Send 
} faithfully served ; one whom he has admitted | them over; let us honor them by immortal- 
f to some, at all events, of the secrets of his | ity; we are humble, very humble! 
\- office and of his house, and who now ap- | The Buckeye gentleman merely glances 
if pears before the American people in print, | over the Bandit’s subse quent career, with 
d as the admirer of Mr. Cass and of his diplo- | the following curious sentence of admiration: 
1- macy : a countryman of his own, a Buckeye, : : : 
it gs 0 ox. “He rose rapidly in the priesthood, and now 
ie ._ | exercises the controlling power in these [Roman] 
ut This gentleman, recently a traveller in | ctates” 
fr. Europe, has just published in this city a | 
ic, ook entitled “A Buckeye Abroad.’ The| How he rose, how he acquired the con- 
lid work, like all issued by our friend Putnam, | trolling power in those states, and how he 
nd is brought out in the neatest style. The | exercised and exercises that power, Mr. Cox 
ce- illustrations (landscape) are gr od. the paper does not tell us, and probably thinks it “of 
the rood, the printing e xcellent. The writer’s ho conse qu nce. The unsop his tic: ite “dd Ame- 
ost style is fluent and easy; he seems to be po- | |rican reader may wish to know, however, 
uy, litieally unbiased, and ‘to have endeavored something of this particular friend of our 
nis to relate facts truthfully, as far as he could | Chargé. Merely to gratify curiosity, we beg 
uch know them, or unde rstand their bearing. | to state, that the subseque nt career of the 
ican The } book is altogether a good book, as far Bandit has been in every way worthy of 
ried as it goes, and we have no objection to it. | the gallows he so unhé appily escaped. The 
nory On the contr: ary, the simplicity and truthful- | early liberal measures of his present nomi- 
is Ol ness with which he relates some of the deal- | née il master, and real anc 1 patie nt tool, made 
1 he ings and doings of his friend Mr. Cass, coerce | him a rebel to the P: apacy. Next, he be- 
nsult us to regret that, with such excellent and lea me a traitor to his country, and was to 
dem: authentic opportunities of knowing so much, | | be found, at one time, in the Austrian camp, 
1 ne Mr. Cox relates so little. Nevertheless, | at another, at the court of one of the in- 
there are one or two passages peculiarly | famous band who now rule Europe, that of 
at we useful in the present article. " | the King of N: aples; in the latter place, the 
of tl With reference to the question who is | vacillating Pope he had cons pired against 
repre: this Antonelli whom Cass, junior, intro- | met him once more, and picked him up again 
shall duces to the United States as a worthy donor | He followed the French marauders back to 
might to the memory of George Was shington, we | Rome; and being an = servant and espe-. 
stat quote from Mr, C ox, (page 137 :) | cially trusty agent of the Austrian E mperor, 
eS “The prominent cardinal is named, I believ ae placed wide pe eae ae er 
@ col Nicene: ee ae Stake et vee then, he, on he alone, entirely rules Rome, 
ich br demned as such.” ° r | the Pope being the merest of ciphers in poli- 
It m ¢ 4% | tical action. The prisons of the Papacy, the 
it your A worthy name to be inscribed on the Monu- | massacres of Romans of all ages and sexes, 
milf! wend of American Republicanism : “Anto-| and the instances of sacerdotal assassination 
yese a nell, Bandit, condemned thief, to the ae which oceasionally reach the light, and even 
r, The ory of his friend George W ashington ! this side of the Atlantic, tell the rest. 
ing © Mr. C ox proceeds : Such is the person whose name, with a 
igh 8 ; ; | blo k from the ruins of peace, his congenial 
Si we ‘a et ao I. [another worthy Austrian] found | or Mr , deh Se mda sie bs hie ehelie sj 
rs e thief] a shrewd, ingenious, gifted mind, | . , 
mn int : and attached him to his household.” good offices, and politics al brotherhood of the 
i” ce ae ~ ____| American people! 
of the® * A Buckryr Aproap; or Wanderings in Europe Some of the practices of these cardinals, 
d - and in the Orient. By Samuel S. Cox. New-York; | 0d some evidence that Mr. Cass, junior, 
repre 


feorge P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1852. 








knew what he was about, knew the tyrannous 
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wrongs and outrages of the system he upheld, | 
ve thus glimpsed at by Mr. Cox, (page 139:) 


“Far otherwise is our regard towards the pam- 
pered Cardinal of Rome, if I am to believe what 
comes to me upon the best authority. Let me give 
you a fact. During the Revolution, our Chargé 
had access to many places which upon ordinary 
occasions were barred. In one of these penetra- 
lias of power, he read, in Latin, a law by which if | 
any one, dying, signified to the attendant cardinal 
his wish to leave him his estate, all that was neces- | 
sary, upon the death of the person, to obtain the 
estate, was for the cardinal to proceed to the Sis- | 
tine Chapel and make oath to the bequest, when 
all other wills were set aside, and the Swiss Guards 
were ordered to put him in possession. The cardinal, 
at the dying-hour, had the power to command all 
out of the presence of the dying man. You may thus 
see what a handle of iniquity is this statute. Well | 
may it be ke pt close. ‘But is it ever put into | 
execution? Listen! The head of one of the oldest 
of the noble families of Rome, named Franjapa- 
nelli, was about to die. His friend the cardinal (1 
cannot spell his name) called to ‘see him off, and 
administer the holy water. He had before solemn- 
ly disposed of his immense property among his 
children ; the greater share to his eldest son, who 
had married an American lady, and the rest of his | 
estate satisfactorily. He died at night. The next 
morning the Swiss Guards put the cardinal into | 
the family palace, and into all the other posses. | 
sions, and the family out upon the world penniless. | 
This was just before the Revolution. The eldest | 
son became a republican, and died in defense of 
the city. His widow is pressing her suit in the | 
ecclesiastical courts, but without hope. The court | 
is made up of cardinals or priests, who are with- 
out soul or sympathy. Not having families, they 
know no tender ties of fathe ry or husband. The oy | 
sit in frigid, iceberg dignity, in the large marble 
palaces, and never warm except in the lust of | 
power or profligacy. Yet the only tribunals of | 
Rome are constituted of such. They have no re- 
cord. They have not even that respectable append- 
age of a Court, termed lawyers. Bribery is their 
argument, and corruption the conclusion of their 
justice. We may truly say, that to press a suit in 
that tribunal, would be to ‘appeal to sullen stones, 





It is probably one of these stones which 
has been sent us. Worthy offering! cheap | 
too, they are so plentiful ! 

We pass over minor matters, and at once | 
come to this elegant criticism by his friend 
on Mr. Cass’s diplomatic career, and its suc- 
cess, and its profits! Mr. Cox writes: 


“ Mr. Cass trims his diplomatic sails very neatly, 
and has run between Scylla and Charybdis with- 
out so much as a single leak, While he explained 
to Mazzini and his friends the operation of repub- | 
lican institutions, and loaned them our constitu- 
tions, he protected cardinals and priests in his house 
from popular fury. Hx HAS BEEN WELL REPAID | 
FOR THE LATTER SERVICES. He showed us two Bibles 
which he received the day before yesterday, one in 
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manuscript, one thousand one hundred years old, 
illuminated on parchment ! the other in print, being 
| the first edition of the Bible in 1440. The former 
was presented by a monk from the convent of Mt. 
Sinai in Egypt, and the latter by a priest from = 
monastery of Vallambrosa, near Florence. He af- 
forded protection to these priests during the siege, 
Poor fellows! He could not persua de them to sleep 
in his bed, but they would sleep under it, in humi- 
liation and fear. The first Bible is one of the 


| rarest things of the kind known, One of the capital 


letters was under process of illumination, it is said, 
No one but an old, cloistered, patient 
monk could have made it. The Vatican boasts of 
but one more ancient than the above manuscript 
Bible. It is a Bible in the capitals of the sixth 
but it does not compare with this, as a 
specimen. The Secretary of State (Bandit An- 
tonelli, cardinal) offered $800 for it, to place it in 
the Vatican.” 

As a fragment from the history of the di- 
plomatie career of an American representative, 
the above can probably be paralleled, but in 
the annals of human treachery it certainly 
cannot be excelled. When suffering Rome, in 
her last extremity, fighting her walls inch by 
inch, and strewing her hills with those de: ad 
young warriors whose graves he pointed out 
to this very Mr. Cox; when this Rome, a 
legitimate and justly formed republic, be- 
foreign implored 
merely his recognition ; Cass, junior, “ loaned 
her our Constitutions.” When “ Mazzini and 
his friends” laid before him a statement of 
the extremities of their country, pointed out 
valor and the sacrifices of the 
ying with arms in their hands, in 
against those very 


assassins, 


pe ople d 
Shas of their homes 
brigands who have since perpetrated crimes 
equally damning on France, and demanded 
his aid, countenance, protection, as an Ame- 
rican, and as the solitary official exponent 
there of the United States; Cass, junior, 
treated them to a lecture on “the operation 
of republican institutions!” Such heartless 
and vindictive cruelty, such treacherous 
meanness, j is unex: mple »d—and ina “ Demo- 


crat,” too! it is more than sufficient to m: ake 


| the blood tingle in the cheek of the meanest 


American. 

But inscribe his name on the monument; 
write him down follower of the Father of his 
Country; lie, be base; lecture you too, faith- 
ful committee, on the “operation of republi- 
can inetitutions ’ and should poste rity revolt 
against worshipping a panderer so “abomi- 
nable to rasealities so inhuman, “loan them 
our constitutions” and a lock of your hair, 
and tell them to write it down on the monu- 
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ment, “in the most conspicuous place,” that 
“he was well repaid for these services,” and 
that you have added interest to his principal ! 
Let him be honored! 
But “he protected cardinals and priests 
in his house!” What humanity! “ Poor 
fellows!’ Wanted to hap them warmly 
in his own bed, while he handed the repub- 
lie and its valiantly dying children to their 
shroudless graves! What humanity! What 
intense humanity, especially for an American 
diplomat! And he was well repaid for these 
latter “ Day before yesterday,” 
two items; be fore that, many more; since 
that, how many? Let him be honored; 
raise him up with Washington; raise the 
Giplom: ut and his honorably gotten rewards 
aloft, and let America and her posteri ity for 
ever bow the knee in fervent adoration ! 
ay ehs apter in the history of our country 
ist be for ever read with disgust too In- 


oe to obtain e xpre ession 


servic sag ! 


avulgar humanity, and borrow “the loan of 
our constitutions.” 

The “operation of republican institu- 
tions,” as understood by some peop le, is a 
very singular affair every where, especially at 
If any thing could add to the oti 
but 


home. 


due, 


not only from the Roman people, 


from the democrae y of the United States, to | 


the conduct of our ( ‘hargé, it is the manner 
of his appointment. a youth, his perfect 
ignorance of political affairs, are no apology 
for him. We desire to see political office, 
especially in emergencies, intrusted to men 


alrous re publicanism, in origin: lity, and in 
vigor. But the youth of Mr. Cass, junior, 
distinguished only for the precocity of a worn- 
out politic al hack, of a small pettifogy ring 
lawyer, who assumes ih guardianship of his 
client’s rights, that he may intrigue with and 
receive rewards of ‘very ung uestionable im- 
pro| riety from the ¢ opposite party. Still, 
while the immediate agent never can relieve 
himself from the duplicity with which he 
handed the Roman re public to death, from 
the deep disgrace he has induced upon his 
Country and himself, it would be folly to 


blame him only, and not the superior agents 
Who appointed him, and the policy and the 


means by which he was appointed. Mr. ¢ 
junior, was appointed to his present office 
under the following circumstances. We re- 


Cass, 
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* but we, the hum- | 
ble historian, must stay the surging gorge of | 


| fuse, pained Mr. Polk. 





ithe wishes of the 
| or throw himself upon their mercy, while 
whose youth i is to their advant: age in a chiv- | 


: | Cass having pledged his honor, 
has proved itself deficient in all these, and | 
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call them for the special advantage of old 
fogydom at the present juncture. 

It was the closing days of Mr. Polk’s ad- 
ministration. The Baltimore Convention had 
met and nominated General Cass; the latter 
accepted the nomination, and addressed a 
letter to Mr. Stevenson, chairman of the Con- 
vention, pledging himself never again to 
seek for a nomination, or accept the posi- 
tion of candidate; in fact, to retire from pub- 
lie life. On these distinct terms, and with 
this very plain understanding, given Ps licly 
and voluntarily under his own hand, he 
resigned his seat in the Senate, and went 
before the country as the Democratic candi- 
date in 1848.* 

Having thus staked his continuance in 
public life on a single issue which the Demo- 
cratic party then freely accorded him, Gene- 
ral Cass importuned Mr. Polk for the ap- 
pointment of his son, Mr. Cass. junior, to the 
office of Chargé The indelicacy 
of the demand, and his unwillingness to re- 
Should General Cass 
have been elected in 1848, his son would 
have held office under his protection and 
shelter. Should he not have been elected, 
a state of affairs even more embarrassing and 
indelicate would have arisen. The trium- 
phant Whig party could not well displace the 
son of their defeated rival, and thus a young 
De anon it, entering upon his political career, 
would have been compe ‘lled to shape his 
conduct and his policy in accordance with 
antagonists of his father, 


to Rome. 


he embarrassed them. Mr. Polk felt keenly 
the difficulty of his position: but General 
under the 
circumstances we have mentioned, to re- 
tire from public life; having expressed a 
desire that in any event an opportunity 
should be given to his son to succeed him, 
and to obtain the rudiments of a foreign and 
political education, even at the public ex- 
pense; Mr. Polk, thus importuned, with 
more generosity than discretion, yielded, and 
the appointment of Cass, junior, was sent 
before the Senate for ratification. . 

The Senate felt even more deeply the in- 
dignity, and the embarrassment which such 
an appointment, under such circumstances 


* Here are General Cass’s words: “ No crrcum- 
STANCES CAN POSSIBLY ARISE WHICH WILL INDUCE 
ME AGAIN TO BE A CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENCY.” 
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at home, and in a crisis abroad of such un- 
unexampled difficulties, was calculated to | 
bring on the Democratic party. The demo- 
eratic senators, with but few if any excep- 
tions, justly and manfully d nounced it. 
Then Mr. Cass, junior, under his father’s 
direction, proceeded to Washington, and by 
personally beseeching individual senators, 
even with b lubbering tears, representing his 
father’s services, his ple dge to retire from 


public life, and so forth, obtained the un- | 
| altogether retired from political life, before 


| coercing the administration to 


willing assent to his appointment of various 
senators; and finally, after much sycophatic 
boring, the Senate, with the Stevenson letter 


before it, and trusting implicitly in the 


pledge of General Cass, ratified the appoint- | 


ment of his son. 

We have given a plain statement of facts. 
But to understand fully their bearing, some 
comment is necessary. None had a better 
opportunity of knowing the qualities and 


the attainments of his son, than he who is | 


the distinguished candidate 
none was so sensible of 


now, once more, 
for the Presidency ; 
his many deficiencies, or desired more earn- 
estly or more thoroughly to remove them. 
A political education, and some training in 
foreign affairs, might have fitted Mr. : 
junior, to fill, with credit to himself and to 


Oass 


his family, a secondary diplomatic position. | 
| young man’s foreign education, and with no 


And General Cass naturally desired to afford 
his son some opportunities of foreign travel 
and of diplomatic exercise, to fit him for a 
political career. But General Cass is not de- 
ficient jn personal wealth, in personal know- 
ledge of the requirements essentially indis- 
pensable for an American representative, nor, 
if we may judge from his recent elaborated 
speeches “on intervention,” of the difficulties 
and duties of a consul of the United States 
amid the insurrections of 
against the leagued despots of Europe. 
The revived distinguished candidate for the 


Presidency was therefore perfectly competent | 


to provide for the foreign education and tra- 
vel of his son, without inflicting him upon 
the democracy of America, and upon the 
E iropean re pub lies struggling y for existence 
fearful odds. Gene ral Cass was, 
conscious that the Democratic 


acrainst 
moreover, 


party numbered in its ranks thousands of 


young men perfectly competent to fill, with 
credit to the country and the party, the po- 
sition for which his nominee was utterly 
unworthy, and to which he had no personal 
pretensions. But General Cass did not ex- 


| 


| 
| 
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hibit any self-sacrifice either for the political 
character of American representatives, or for 
| the foreign democracies to whose interests 

he is now, so inconsistently, devoted. The edu- 
vation of asonis asmall item to place against 
the downfall of one republic and the fate of 
many ; and the practice of nepotism is one so 
abhorrent to American laws and to the spirit 
of American institutions; is one so utterly 
ruinous to the very life of American demo- 
cracy, that a prudent statesman should have 


yield to a 
pressure so unworthy of the man, and so 
arrogant over the democratic sympathies of 
his friends, amounting in plain terms to the 
demand: “ You shall sacrifice this you ing 
republic for the gratification of my family! 


| Nevertheless, General Cass retained his po- 


sition as the Democratic nominee for the 


Presidency at the election "48; 
Mr. Cass, junior, became the representative 
of America to Rome. We must acknow- 
Roman government. has re- 
paid us in kind: we sent them one 
they have sent us another. 

These are more of the practices of the old 
And now as to the results abroad 


of al d 


block 
lock, 


fogies. 


'and at home. 





The blood of nations has paid for this 


advantage, either, to us, but to exhibit 
more plainly the fact that our Roman re- 
presentative is still utterly ignorant of the 
interests, or wishes, or sympathies of the 
peop le of the Unite >d States. It is easy to 


sum up this — result of “ nepotism.” The 
Roman republic has fallen; Italy has fallen ; 
Sicily has fi sles ns ee has fallen; LUun- 


Naples, Russia, and 


gary has fallen; Austria, 
Louis N: apoleon {* we conquered, and we have 


got a stone for “the monument.” Splendid 


| result of American “nepotism” and of Ame 


rican diplomacy ! 
But at home, the results of this banefu! 
“nepotic” practice have been even mor 
ruinous to democracy. General Cass, having 
been beaten in 1848, returned to the Senate. 
Whether this act was in consonance with his 
written pledge in the Stevenson letter, and 
the terms upon which Mr. Polk made the 
appointment of his son, and upon which the 
Senate ratified that ap pointment, we leave to 
the most self-aggrandizing old fogy to deter- 
mine. However, General Cass did return to 
the Senate, and his son, under two successive 
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Whig administrations, has retained his posi- 
tion at Rome. During all that time, more- 
over, General Cass has acted on the Com- | 
mittee of Foreign Affairs of the Senate. And | 
during all that time two facts are notorious: 
First, that the foreign affairs of the United 
States have never been mana ized so abomi- | 
nably and so anti-democratically as from 1848 
to this hour; and second, that of all who have 
had the management or ‘eniine t, at home or 
abroad, of these the most important relations 
of our country, not one diplomat has exhi- 
bited more vicious folly, more aristocratic 
— more injus stice, more insensi- 
bility to — rican and republican interests, 
than Mr. Cass, junior. Who therefore can 
wonder that, during all these four years, 
while American interests were being sacri- 
fieed by the Whizs, both in Mexico, Central 
and South America, the West India and the 
Sandwich Islands, and throughout Europe, 
either from his seat in the Senate, or 
from his place on the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, General Cass did not dare to arraign 
or even question the conduct of the adminis- 
tration? Who can wonder that he dodged 
vote after vote on these and most other 


subjects? The Whig administration ruled | 


him through hisson. Americans in Europe, 
Garin, g the years 1848-9, were loud in _ 
de nunciations of the conduct of Mr. Cass, 
junior; and we believe, in more than one in- 
stance, laid complaints before the administra- 
tion, which the latter very naturally ignored, 
and thereby ruled the senatorial Commit- 
teeman of Foreign Affairs. General Cass 
dare not arraign in any instance the foreign 
poliey of the administr: ation, for the Whig 
Cabinet in all instances had a trump ¢: ard in 
the conduct of the re presentative to Rome, 
was ap pointe ‘d by Mr. Polk, confirmed 
by Democratic senators, and protected by his 
father ', and who on all occasions antag nized 
himself to republicanism, sneered at the 
people, protected their oppressors, whom he 
knew to be infamous, and “ was well repaid” 
for these services to despotis m. 


These are more of the most honored, and | 
Most republican, and most virtuous practices | 


of fogydom ; these are more of the diffi- 
culties into which the régime of the old 
f gies has e ntrap pe od the country. 

And now that régime is to be renewed, and 
it Seems too in the resurrected fogy person 
of General C ass, notwithstanding his pledges 
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a again gt himself upon the Democratic 
| party, or become in any event a candidate 
for the sehids ney; and notwithstanding the 
deep disgrace his breach of that pledge, by 
returning to the Senate during the official 
“services” of his son, has entz ailed upon the 
| country. Well, if Genneel Cass be now 
elected, we trust he will not be outdone in 
| chivalry, or dodge the manifest and lasting 
‘claims the W hig party have upon him. He 
cannot remove any Whig representative, or, 
indeed, any W hig official, without i incurring 
| the charge of the basest ingratitude to those 
‘gentlemen and that party who have retained 
his son in office, and kindly ove rlooked his 
misconduct. We trust, moreover, he will 
‘exhibit his great regard for their kindness, 
and his remembrance of the peculiar con- 
ditions by which he obtained the appointment 
of his son, by appointing to foreign embas- 
sies the son of Mr. Webster, and the son of 
Mr. Fillmore, and the sons of every member 
lof the present Whig cabinet, and of every 
Whig senator on the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs. Thus, during his administration, 
gratitude will form its ‘hob lest characteristic ; 
matters will continue precisely as they have 
been; nepotism will become a cardinal 
‘rule and virtue, and the principles and prac- 
tices of the old fogies will be firmly estab- 
lished for succeeding generations, as the 
_ time-honored principles and sacred policy of 
their ve ry “illustrious ancestors.” 
But let us suggest, since General Cass has 
“withdrawn,” or, in the vulgar vernacular, 
broken his written pledge to the Baltimore 
Convention of 1848, that it would be but 
commonly decent to withdraw the most dis- 
graceful condition of that pledge, the ap- 
pointment of his son to office, and permit 
that elegant specimen of nepotic fogydom to 
‘delight the e yes of his revived parent with 
all those old Bibles, and that museum of 
| antiquities, and other “ well-repaid prices,” 
which, in conjunction with his honored sire, 
| he has worthily earned, during his very re- 
'publican and distinguished career. They 
would, no doubt, grace the library of the 
W lite House, when his paternal protector 
shall have condescended to assume the Pre- 
sidency of this old fogy republic. And they 
ireally do belong to him. Together with 
lthat “stone from the ruins of “peace,” the 
picture of Bandit Antonelli, George Wash- 
| ington’s friend, &c., they would form a very 


in the Stevenson letter that he would never | inte resting museum of the relics of European 
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liberty, especially to old fogies who have | sented by us to Queen Victoria; and, —e 
made so many eloquent speeches upon the | for the present, his nigger letter No. 2,1 
subject. Therefore let us have them in the | | which he declares his dee »p anxiety for ee 
White House, and the prices marked, and | “ jury clause,” and against the Fugitive Law ; 
the “services” rendered therefor—and that | with any other little curiosities in the w: ay of 
never-to-be-forgotten, and eternally-to-be-re- | political duplicity, dexterity in dodging every 
gretted Stevenson letter. question, and in seizing on every demagogic 
Besides, there are other little curiosities | subject to make it subservient to his tempo-  , 
which General Cass could himself furnish | rary ends, and betray its sincere supporters 
for the amusement of his future visitors at | afterwards : and such other trifling gems of 
the White House, and for our especial gra- | political rectitude and honor as the (for 
tification, viz.: 1st, General Cass’s corre-| the last time) revived old fogy candidate 
spondence with Fohn Quincy Adams when | for the Presidency may remember in his 
he took from the Whig lap, even more | variegated and lengthened political career. 
nakedly than his son has now, and for ser- | Our object in asking for this little exhibi- 
vices his son has imitated, the Whig gover- | tion of republican r: arities, is to show two 
norship of Michigan ; 2d, Gener: al C ass’s | things; first, that Cass, junior, is merely 
victorious bulletin from that battle-field of | afflicted with ‘ ‘original sin,” or hereditary 
the Thames, which the Johnsons did not; vice, and that the father still adheres to the 
win, while Tecumech Cass, under orders of | practices of his youth ; and, secondly, to in- 
his forry General, Harrison, was lumbering up | sure General Cass’s nomination in his true 
his troops far off the battle-field; together | character by the Whig National Convention 
with a lock of Tecumseh’s hair off the scalp | in Baltimore, on 17th June, should he not 
won in that, his only battle, by the great | get the nomination of “the other side” on 
White (House) warrior of the ninetee nth cen- | the Ist. The chances of General Cass for 
tury ; 3dly, The “ moral courage,” and “ de- | either of these nominations are excellent; 
mocratic ideas,” and “ decision of character” | but especially for the Whig nomination they 
which Old Hickory (God rest him !) found so | would be certain and overwhelming, but 
extremely deficient in General Cass, that the | that his personal friend, the little Giant of 
fine old energetic soul, not being even strong | Illinois, some time since prevented him from 
enough to be both President and Seere- openly joining their ranks, and signing the 
tary of War, had to get rid of General Cass | Whig Compromise pledge, so fatal to the 
out of the latter office by sending him shred Union it pretended to guard. However, so 
at the public expense; 4thly, The unpub- | trivial a folly can be erased, and with much 
lished correspondence by which General | ease, by General Cass, with his Northern 
Cass, the great and consistent Democratic | and Southern versions of his Nicholson letter 
statesman, so strenuously aided in the elec- | before the country, and his usual fluent and 
tion of General Harrison, his former military | easy manner of e xpl: ining away any thing he 
blowing-horn ; 5thly, A list of all the votes | ever wrote to the contri ary, Or Swi lowing at 
he ever dodged; of all the demagogic | a bolt and without gulping any thing he ever 
speeches he committed, prevaricated, and | said. We have not the least objection to 
withdrew ; of his snoring eloquence during | General Cass being made President by the 
the last debate on the Fugitive Slave Bill; his | party to which he properly belongs ; in fact, 
Kossuth orations, and his usual satisfactory | we wish to insure his election, and there- 
explanations of the reasons why he refuse d| fore recommend him to our antagonists as a 
to pay the hotel bill of his own guest ; copies | better tool for their purposes than even 
of his and his friend General Shields’s British | our particular friend, General Scott “aud 


orations on the Irish resolutions, to be pre- | feather.” 
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THE EARLY RELIGION OF MANKIND. 


As the object of the writer of the following seems to be mainly to prove the existence of a 
never-ceasing communication between man and his Maker, however dimly appreciated by him at cer- 


tain periods ‘and under certain phases of his existence, we admit the article ; 


premising that the search 


so far back into antiquity must, at the present state of light, or darkness rather, upon the past, be 


always vague and misty in its conclusions. 


It is singular how, in an elaborate disquisition like this, 


the fact of the Jews having been a migratory and a commercial people; a people, too, at various 
times of national disaster, scattered and disseminated through the other nations, always bearing open 
witness of their faith and creed through perse cution and unto death—that this fact should be so over- 
looked in his endeavor to show the origin of the almost universal anticipation of an incarnate 


Redeemer.—Eb. 


InvestrGaTions into the origin and cha- | astics “to bind thought with chains, or carry 


racter of the religious belief of men prior to 
receiving the revelation of the Old and New 
Testaments, have long been regarded as a 
sort of debatable eround between lay scho- 
Jars and theologians. Many very rood and 
conscientious people have avowed the doc- 
trine, and acted upon it even more generally 
than has been avowed, that such studies and 
speculations tended to little or no good, and 
were likely to produce light and skeptical 
views of the true religion vouchsafed to us 


from Deity itself. On the other hand, scho- | 


lars generally, since there began to be 
scholars who were not monks, have been 
very regardless of ecclesiastical thunders 
intended to deter them from such enticing 
studies as these. They have urged, with no 
little foree, that the world must choose be- 
tween lay investigations, or none at all ;* and 
that the priesthood was rapidly becoming, 
indeed, in some places, had actually become, 
a mere profession or sane, whose interest it 
was to prevent the human mind from tra- 
velling in the slightest de gree beyond the 
dogmas they thought proper to enunciate 
for its guidance. Accordingly, from the time 
when it ceased to be in the e powel r of ecclesi- 


* The reader will here recall the fact that Luther 
Was a monk. The reforms in the Church have been 
almost invari ably begun by some true spirit in the 
Church. The great mass of the laity have scarcely 
taken thought to break the trammels of customary 
belief. be¢ ‘’ause—education being almost identified 
With and confined to the priesthood—men were so 
ignorant as not to know their deficiency. All great 
reformers or thinkers have been reared and edu- 
cated by the priesthood, as, for instance, Wickliffe, 
te. So, in all things, men must be victims before 
they can comprehend the wrong—Ep. 


imagination in the palms of their hands,” 
investigations on such subjects have been 
gradually increasing in number, boldness, 


(and value, till many very startling conelu- 


sions have been arrived at, and many new, 
and heretofore unimagined chs annels of 
thought and discovery opened up. Nor dof 
we think that such results have been accom- 
panied by any ill effects or consequences to the 
revealed religion of Christendom. Because we 
have been brought to the belief that a few 
truths of the divine nature, a few streakings 
of the dawn of a brighter day which was tof 
come, had appeared in the earlier ages of the 


' world, it by no means follows, or has follow- 


ed, that when that divine nature was more 
fully revealed to us, when that brighter day 
had actually arisen, we were to prefer un- 
certainty to certainty, vague notions to posi-§ 
tive knowledge, or to found our hopes for the 
future upon any thing other than actual re-j 
velation and the te achings of a manifested 
Redeemer. Indeed, we think that any efforts 

by the ecclesiastical class to suppress such in- 
quiries now-a-days, when investigation and 
the search for truth are so bold, free, and 
untrammelled, would be both unwise and 


| likely to produce much more harm than the 


inquiries themselves could possibly do. He 
who thinks it necessary that truth and facts 
should be suppressed, in order to secure the 
success of the doctrine he preaches, at once 
lays himself open to the doubt whether his 
system is not erroneous. Such is not the case 
with Christianity: properly taught, it fears 
no encounter with the older religions ; i 
conquered them once, and ean do so always. 

Such being our ideas on the safety and 
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| propriety of these studies, we —_ 
throw into the abridged form of a Review 
article, a few of the more eecaleal results 
}of modern labors in this ~~ 

In the year of Rome 714, or thirty-nine 
years be fore the birth of our Saviour, Virgil, 
then in his thirty-first year, wrote the remark- 
| able poem which we find in his printed works 
as the fourth eclogue of the Bueolics. The 
poet, in this ode, breaks forth in a style of 
joyful prophecy wikiel not only re minds us 


of those glorious songs of the He brews, 


where they tell how the earth shall bring 


forth her increase, how their vats shall be 
filled with oil, and their presses run with new 
wine, but which it is difficult to translate 
without falling at once into these, or other 
well-remembered expressions, drawn from 
the same source. 

Casting aside the lesser subjects which have 
before occupied his muse, he bids her sing 
those greater things on the verge of which 
i they the 2n were. Now, he says, that day is 
jcoming which was predicted by the Cumzean 
Sibyl in ages long past; that last day from 
which a new order of things will date, and 
from which time will begin anew. Then will 
justice return to the earth together with the 
happiness of the Saturnian reign, and a ce- 
lestial child will be sent from above; a child 
= who shall destroy the iron age, and by whom 


peace and happiness shall be established 


Samong us for all generations; who shall 
Stake away the sin of the world and its fear 
© for the future, and shall rule it in peace and 
Se virtue. Then will the earth, laughing under 
wits abounding products, grow spicy with 


Assyrian spiken: urd, and blush with unculti- | 


rated flowers ; then shall the goat bear home 
a distended udder, and the feeding flocks 
live in amity with the lion; then will the 
meserpent be destroyed ; then will the fields 

flame with yellow grain; wild grapes 
hang in ruddy clusters on eve ry hedge, and 
the gnarled oak will drop with honey like 
dew. A new race of men will arise. None 
of the marks of man’s original sin will be 
left, but the fruits of all countries will grow 
in every land ; then will the earth no longer 


be torn with the harrow, or the vine bleed | 
to the pruning-knife; the farmer will loose | 


his oxen from the yoke; the sheep, with un- 
dyed wool, will shine through the fields in 
purple or saffron yellow, and the feeding 
lamb will grow s scarlet of its own accord, | 
Such is the future which the fates have pre- 
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to | dicted, 


| hold, the whole 


will | 


[ April, 


and now the time is at hand when 
| all this shall be fulfilled. Hasten, then, O 
divine infant, offspring from on high! Be- 
universe expects thy ap- 
proach ; the earth, heaven, all created 
things, rejoice for the coming age. Oh that 
I might live to see these things! Then nei- 
ther Thracian Orpheus, nor Linus, though 
even Caliopeea and Apollo should aid them— 
no! not even Pan himself, with all Arcadia 
for judges, could equal the songs of rejoic- 
ing [ would then pour forth. 

A song like this, written by a pagan 
nearly forty years before the coming of him 
it celebrates, could have its foundation in but 
one thing—revelation. Not of necessity a 
revelation to Virgil; not necessarily under- 
stood by him; but probably a revelation 


Sea, 


| transmitted to him through some other chan- 


nel, and inspiring him by its own innate 
force. Indeed, the feeling that the y were on 
the eve of great occurrences was very 
erally existent throughout the aie pagan 
world, for some time before our Saviour’s 
| actual coming ; and we meet with traces of it 
at eve ry turn among the writers of that d: Ly. 
It had, as is well known, become the general 
habit among educated men to sneer with un- 
concealed scorn at the received religion of 
the state. They saw through its patent fol- 
lies, and, in their haste, ridiculed and laughed 
at many religious doctrines both of their own 
and other countries, especially of Egypt, 
| which, though not of themselves particularly 
dignified, elegant, or decent, yet contained, in 
magnificent allegory, the impersonation or 
similitude of more than one high and en- 
nobling truth. Among the literati of Rome, 
the fact that a man had become an unbeliever 
was the first proof that he had emancipated 
| himself from the delusions of popular igno- 
rance; and, as in later days and another coun- 
try, many—indeed, almost all the leading 
| spirits of ‘the age—were able to give the re- 
| quired proof of gentlemanly qualification of 
‘mind. Man, howe ver, cannot totally divest 
himself of religious principles ; and when these 
early founders of the school of Voltaire and 

| Gibbon had, like their successors 


oen- 


—*“made themselves a fearful monument, 
The wreck of old opinions—” 


they seized upon the vague climmering of 
| a purer and holier light to be found in the 


traditions of other and older nations; igno 


ian all the while that they were merely 
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adopting the foundations from which had | “ Insanam vatem aspicies, quae rupe sub ima 


sprung the very doctrines they had just re- 
jected. Such was the general state of affairs 


when Virgil wrote the poem we have trans- | 


| and 


derations alone sufficient to gnide us to the | 


lated: and we might almost find these consi- 
’ D> 


source of his knowledge ; but as he expressly 


refers to the author of the prophecy which | 
he has versified, it well becomes us to inves- | 


tigate, with some little care, who this myste- 
rious person was. 


It is sufficiently well sett!ed that the term | ' 
meaning of the Sibyl]; 
| remain in the order in which they were ori- 


“Sibyl” was one of general application, and 
conveyed the idea of a person, or, more strict- 
ly, a woman, gifted with intelligence or ac- 
quirements superior to the usual standard. 

Any stranger, therefore, who was capt able of 
explaining natural phenomena, of turning 

them to his service, or af playing any of the 


mysterious tricks whic h the priesthood of all | 


unenlightened nations is accustomed to per- 
form, might easily claim and receive this 


title; nor would it be out of the usual course | to 
Roman | 


for the personifying spirit of the 
poets, when once the source of such Sibyl- 
line knowledge was discovered, to represent it 
under the name and character of the Sibyl 
herself, and thus, when really meaning a 
particular branch of learning, to seem to 
speak of an individual. Whichever of these 
courses Virgil adopted; if he spoke of the 


Sibyl as an actual existence, or if he only | 
meant, under that name, to typify a peculiar | 


school of philosophy, which was introduced 
into [taly, at some time or other, by an un- 
known teacher; in either case, say, we 
arrive at the same conclusion: that this 
new learning, or its teacher, had reached cer- 
tain remarkable truths, far in advance of any 


we 


before known to the sot-disant enlightened | 
: for ourselves, we are inclined to be- 


Romans 
lieve the latter theory, and & think that, by 
the Sibyl, Virgil mez snt simply a certain class 
of le: arning with which he was familiar. 


other of his works the ‘Sibyl is also men- 
maid 


philosophy she represented, are certainly 


somewhat slight, we still think them likely to | 

} 
give a better clue tothe poet’s own meaning | 
than any expressions other writers may have | 


used. ‘Two remarkable texts of the Aéneid 


refer to this subject, and have been the themes | 
of quires—we might almost say volumes—of | 
commentary. They are to be found in 1. iii., 


¥. 443 seq., and I. vi., v. 74 seq. 


Tn | 


aa while the indications thereby af- | 
forded as to her character, and the school of | 


Fata canit, foliisque notas et nomina mandat, 
Quzecungq ; in foliis descripsit carmina virgo, 
Digerit in numerum, atq; autro seclusa relinquit.” 


“foliis tantum ne carmina manda: 
Ne turbata voleut rapidis ludibria ventis : 
Ipsa canas, oro.” 


We have here, in each of these quota- 
tions, the idea presented that leaves of trees 
were, by ‘ans, used to convey the 
that these leaves must 


some m 


gine ally placed, or the meaning was ‘destroyed ; : 
and also that this was a priesthood, or phi- 
losophy, which did not reside in fanes and 


| temples, but in the natural shelters afforded 


by woods and rocks. 

No such priesthor od or philosophy can be 
traced to a permanent and independent 
foundation in Italy, much less can it be said 
have been native there; and general§ 
analogy, drawn from the course of other 
means of civilization, would of itself induce i 
us to look for its origin nearer to that mys-] 
terious East from which all learning has§ 
sprung. That it was immigrant, therefore, 
we have no doubt; but when this immi- 
gration took place, when the rude barba- 


'rians of Latium first received these fugitive 


philosophers, none can say. The very name 
“Tatium” is commemorative of the con- 
cealment of a fugitive, mythical personage, 
the story of whose flight from the vengeance 
of a successfully rebellious son is among the 
earliest of mythological fables. And Sca- 
liger has suggeste d that the Fauns—those 
extraordinary productions of superstitiousy 
imagination— were really “a class of men 
who exercised in Latium, at a very remote 
period, the same functions which belonged 
to the Magians in Persia, and to the Bard , 
in Gaul.” These Fauns, too, we may req 
member, come exactly within the descrip4 
tion we have just given of the priesthoo 
whom Virgil quote .d as his authority ; the 
“did not reside in fanes and temples, but in 
the natural shelters afforded by woods an 
rocks.” 

The direction whence this immigratiog 
came is but little less uncertain than its time 
Two solutions have been offered, which we 
will take up in their order, simply premising 
that in both cases the source assigned ig 


5S 
only a mediate one, and whichever theory 
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the original spring. 

Covering the north and north-west fron- | 
tier of Italy was a fertile and flourishing re- 
gion, ran; ged over Ly tribes which were only 
half-clothed, and devoid of the luxurious | 
refinements of Roman life, but nevertheless 
had aggregated thecnnslves, in many places, 
into towns and cities not to be de sspis d. 
either because of novelty of foundation or 
sparseness of inhabitants. Nor indeed did 
heir more polished neighbors at all under- 



















he disparaging tone in which it was the 
custom at Rome to speak of both. 






situation, the conque st of Gaul and the re- 
gions bordering on it was, for many years, 
che constant effort of Roman power; ‘and the 
egions that had passed through one or 
itwo Gallic campaigns were justly held to 
have graduated in the severest school of a 
soldier. Every where present throughout this 
extensive region and in the large insular 
Pterritories near it, were to be seen the gliding 
porms of its powerful and venerated priest- 
Shood, clad in sweeping robes of simple linen, 
and ‘crowned with garlands torn from a 
ystic parasite of the sacred oak. Some- 
Stimes these verdant wreaths pressed the 
brows of bearded men, sometimes lay on 
the waving locks of graceful women, but 
ever ci ncealed the deep- -drawn lines whieh 
ntiring study had placed as unfailing wit- 
Pnesses of Druidical learning. 

Whether the Druids obtained their name 
from the Sanscrit druwidh, the Greek drus, 
sthe British drew, or the Gallic tru-wis, we 
Nido not conceive to be of any very great im- 
Pportance to the object of our present inquiry ; 
their alphabet and method of writing, and 
heir habits of worship, merit a more par- 
icular consideration. That the Druids often 
sed the Greek letters, especially in their 
pommunications with persons of other na- 
tions, is sufficiently certain; but it is at least 
qually clear that they had another literal 
system which was uniformly used for more 
nfidential occasions, and purposes more 
ntimately connected with their religious doc- 
rines. This alphabet is generally known as 
he “Ogum,” “Ogam,” or “Ogma,” which 
words also meant the secret learning con- 
yeyed thereby, and it was evidently this 
hich was personified in the statue spoken 
of by Lucian, when he says (Herc. Gall.) 








































ate either them or their country, in spite of 


Firstvin 
importance, as it was nearest in geographical | 
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'dred years before Christ, 
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is adopted, we are still far from coming to | that in Gaul he saw Hercules represented 


as drawing after him many persons chained 
by their ears to the tip of ‘his tongue, which 
a Druid told him was Hercules Ogmius ; 

Hercules being with them, he continues, the 
personification of eloquence and learning, 
This Ogam alphabet bore within itself eyi- 


dence of its great antiquity, being one of 


the first or seventeen letter-systems, retain- 
ing the /, fau, or digamma, and was there- 
fore older than that in which the Pentateuch 


| was written, the latter being in twenty-two 


letters, and composed about fifteen hun- 
j (Warburt. Diy. 
Leg. IIL, 148;) a fact which may serve to 
give us a reliable starting-point from which 
to estimate the age of the Ogam system. 


A more remarkable circumstance, howeve r, 
| is that the names of the letters of this Dre 


idical alphabet were, as far as it is possible 
to trace them, identical, ar nearly so, with 
those of trees, and were called, collectively, 
branch letiers, from the fact of their shape 
being such that they could easily be formed 


| by laying down twigs or bri unches of trees. 
Under such circums tances, a leaf or twig 


would indicate a particular letter, a series of 
leaves or twigs be a perfect sentence, the 
slightest derangement of the parts of which 
woul d make the whole totally unintelligible; 
and this, it is said, is how the Sibyl con- 
veyed her answers on the leaves, and why 
they must retain their original order. These 
facts, together with the well-known custom 
of the Druids, to carry on their worship and 
religious ceremonies in the open air; and 
various collateral analogies, such as_ the 


| coincidence between the chained Hercules 


Ogmius and the fetters of Saturn, the very 
Saturn who fled to Latium; or the sugges- 
tion of Scaliger which we have quoted, th: it 
the Fauns were similar to the Bardi of 
Gaul, these latter being a portion of the 
Druidical priesthood ; or the possible pres- 
ence of the s same root in “Ogam” and the 
“ Auguries,” or prophecies of the Sibylline 
books, are relied upon by the advocates of 
the Druidical origin of the Sibylline phi- 
losophy, in order to support their theory. 

Granting, however, that the Sibyl was 
wandering Druid, we are only carried “th 
the elephant to the tortoise. Who were the 
Druids ? 

Diogenes Laertius says they were the 
same among the Britons as the Sophi of 
philosophers with the Greeks, Magi with 
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the Persians, Gymnosophists or Brachmans 
with the Indians, and Chaldees among the 
Assyrians; and it seems to us that all we 
know of the Druids bears him out in this 


assertion, except so far as the Grecian phi- | 


losophers are concerned; as these latter, we 


conceive, did not obtain any idea of the phi- | 
losophieal school, in which the Druids were | 


only one of many sets of teachers, till long 
after Druidism had become a fixed and set- 
tled system, and then their idea was but an 
imperfect one. The only Greek philoso- 
hers who at all resembled the Druids were 
the Pythagoreans, and Druidism was ancient, 
indeed, had itself, or in a cognate form, pass- 
ed through Greece long before Pythagoras 
was born: 

The age of Druidism we can only fi 
approxim: ately, though we can trace its ex- 
istence with some certainty at least as far as 
the beginning of our chronology. We 
have already seen that their alphabet, the 
Ogam, was more ancient than that of the 


Pentateuch, which was in use at least fifteen | 


hundred years before Christ; but this is a 
mere landmark beside the w: iy, leading back 
to the origin of Druidical existence. 


nolo gical syste m. 
Druidical year was the first of May, when 
the be l-tein or festival of Bel* (the sun) took 
place. This festival celebrated the vernal 
a which astronomy tells us, as a mat- 
ter of simple calculation, could, by reason of 


the precession of the equinoxes, have fallen | 


on that day not less than four thousand 
years before Christ; 


worship for at least forty centuries. Farther 
- this into the mist of ages we are not 
epared to go; but we think we may safely | 
claim some r respect, on the ground of anti- | 
quity, for the doctrines we are un folding. 
The Druidical priesthood was both male | 
and female, 
and over all was the chief or arch Druid. 
Celibs icy was not one of their doctrines, and 
they lived in communities, having all pro- | 
perty incommon. Their downs was 
ing white linen—or sometimes a sean of | 
flanne ‘l—robe; the head was wreathed with 
oak or iy y leay es,and they carried a staff or 
wand, often ornamented with crescents, cir- 


en 


* More properly “Baal.”—[Eprror D. R.] 
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The 
next step brings us to the verge of our chro- | 
The great day in the | 


so that when Virgil | 
wrote, the Druids had been celebrating their | 


each consisting of three classes, | 


a flow-| 
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cles, or crosses. They named the supreme 
| God .4?sus, and tau: cht that the world was 
created by the infusion of an active prin- 
r spirit, into a passive recipient, or 
matter; whether or not they held matter to 
be eternal, is not clear; but they certainly 
believed that the world in its preseut form 
would be subjected to the action of water or 
fire, and, at least, greatly changed. Of the 
immortality of the soul they were convinced, 

and believed in the me tempsychosis and a 
future state of rewards and punishments; 
indeed, so certain were they of a state of 
future existence, that they loaned money to 
be repaid in the next world. They were 
good asronomers, and arranged their mea- 
| surement of time with great accuracy, cal- 
culating by nights. Their celebration of the 
| vernal equinox we have already mentioned ; 

and we may remark as a curious colmeideuall 
| that they also observed, as high holidays, the 
| twenty- fifth of December and the twelfth 
'day after, so that Christmas and Twelfth- 
night have been feasts immemorially. They 
ke pt a sacred fire always burning ; indulged 
in human sacrifices very rarely ; : attached 
great respect, indeed, a sacred ¢ characte ar, toa 
white bull; and regarded a forest as the 
fittest temple of worship. In civil affairs, the 
| Druids did as dominant castes have always 
done. They ruled every thing. They mono- 
polize sd learning 


ciple, 0 


g, ins struction, the administra- 
tion of justice, revenue, fire, ‘and a large por- 
tion of the spoils of war; and ap »plied eccle- 
siastical punishments, as excommunication, 
&c., to enforce their civil rule. 

This summary of the Druids’ belief and 
habits is, we think, conclusive in favor of the 
correctness of Diogenes Laertius’ assertion, 
| and we may safe ly consider the Druids as 
identical with the Magi and Buddhists. 
| | Eve ry one of the points we have stated as 
! be longing to the system of the first, is to be 
found among the latter two. Nevertheless, 
it is very unlike ly that any direct communi- 
cation can have taken p lace between India 
and Gaul, and the investigators have looked 
| more successfully, they think, in the direction 
of Scandinavia. It seems to us, however, 
that the connection between the Indian and 
eee religions is much more clear 
and certain than that between the latter and 
the Gallo-Druidical; it is true that of the 

Druidical we know lees than of either of the 
other two, and possibly the scattered frag- 
ments which remain may be portions of a 
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system of similar character and completeness | find a broad and open path which will unite 
with the intricate theogony of Scandinavia, ) both theories in one common origin “And 
which was undoubtedly closely related to | country. 


that of India; 
be filled be fone we can safe ly s say that Gaul | 


but a very large hiatus is to | 


Of all Italian cities, Cumze, the seat of the 
Sibyl, was most certainly Greek in its origin. 


and Britain learned their early religious le s-| Founded by a Euboic colony, i in the latter 


sons from Scandinavian teachers. At the | 
same time, the advocates of this theory re sly | 


with great coffidence on the points which | 


are undoubtedly common to both religions, 
such as the general name_4sir ap propriated 


to their gods, the universal belief in the | 


immortality of the soul and the metempsy- 
chosis, and the ide ntity of the festival of the 
bel-tein and of “Yule,” on the 25th of De- 
cember. These, whe nn added to the geogra- 
phical relation of the countries in question, 
more especially as regards Britain and the 
islands on its northern extremity, make out 


a case at least sufficiently strong to hang a 


theory upon; though to our mind, but for 
the absence of any other equally probable 
suggestion, and for the argument from geo- 


graphical situation, that from analogous be- 
was, therefore, both the earliest Greek reli- 


hef would not carry any great weight. 


Let us, however, follow the investigation 


one step far ther, and get some general idea 
of the Scandinavian theology. It is scarce aly 
necessary to repeat what we have already 
said of their belief in the immort: lity of the 


soul and metempsychosis, their celebrations | 


of Yule and the bel-tein, or that they calle d 
their gods sir, the plural form of “As, 
They also believed in a trinity in unity, as 
taught by the Hddas, or sacred books, and 
called the persons of the trinity—/irst, Odin, 
Wodin, Godan, or 
second, Thor, Jafnhar, Freyer, or Fjohner, 
(Preserver ;) and third, Ve, Tridi, Balder, or 
Svedrir,(Destroyer and Re produc er.) Wodin 
gave his name to the fourth day of the week ; 


the planet called Mercury by us, was ap pro- 
| then goes on to Say that the theolog yy of 
| Thebes was found to be the same as that of 
theory which | 


priated to him, and the Scarabzeus was sacred 


to Thor. 
Having traced thus far the 


is offered for one solution of the question as 


to, the quarter whence the Sibylline philo- | 
| in two priestesses carried off from Thebes by 
| the Phoenicians, and who, after various wat- 
| derings, fixed themselves at these two points. 
The first or Druidical | 
theory we have followed to the north of | 


sophy came to Italy, the other solution which 
was spoken of at the same time claims our 
attention, and in the beginning leads us in 
a different direction. 


Europe; the second, or Greek, which we 


will now take up, we will trace deep into | 


Egypt and Asia; and then, having reached 
the point of extreme divergence, we hope to | 


country, 


’ | worship is equally easy: 
‘soon put us on the 
All-fader, (Creator 3) | 
see presently, 


| 
rated, one going to the 


half of the eleventh century before our era, 
it rapidly increased and flourished, becoming, 
as it were, the point @appui of Grecian 
learning and intelligence throughout Italy. 
Supposing, then, as certainly 
natural, that the Sibylline philosop yhy was 
that of the Cumzo-Euboie Greeks, we have 
little difficulty in saying that the latter 

the system taught at ~Dodona, in Epi 
The Helenes, in the midst of 
original seat Dodona was, had, 
the year 1300 before Christ, 


seems quite 


was 
rus, 
whose 
prior to 
begun to 


| spre ad themselves over the rest of Greee 


aad by the time the Cumzan colony saile : 
had even given their name to the whole 
which was thenceforth known as 
Hellas. The worship of the Dodonian Jupi- 
ter, and the cognate gods of that theogony, 


gion we have any very definite information 
of, and also the religion of the conquerors of 
the country; it was the prevailing religion 
which the Euboie Greeks carried with them 


into Italy, and on its principles their system 


was founded. 

To discover the origin of the Dodonian 
Herodotus will 
right way. The old 
“ Father of History” says that the Dodonian 
hierarchy gave the following narrative :— 
At Thebes, in E: gypt, were many black doves, 
(so the words are usually, but, as we shall 
erroneous ly translated,) of 
which two flew away and subse “que ntly sepa- 
oasis in the ‘de sert, 
to Dodona. The historian 


} 


and the other 


Dodona and Ammon, and that the Theban 
priests unhesitatingly stated the origin of 


those two theologie al colonies to have been 


When we add to this that the words used 
by the ecclesiastics of Dodon: a—pe oleiat me- 
lainai—while they in most Greek dialects 
mean black doves, and therefore have beet 
generally so transl: ated, in the Epirot, or that 
of Dodona itself, mean black old women, it 
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would seem that these stories hang very well 
together. We therefore think that, on the 
authority of Herodotus, we may assert the 
religious system of I Jodona, and consequently 
of Cumz, to have been the same as that of 
Thebes and Ammon. 

To a certain extent, the theology of Egy pt | 
is easily investigated wid traced to its source. | 
It came down the Nile; and the black races 
of central Africa were the civilizers of their | 
~ colored neighbors: a fact somewhat 
in op position to our modern notions, but | 
whi ch is unquestionable, and which reip- 
pears, it may be observed, in the black old | 
woman of Dodona just spoken.of. When, | 
however, we have reached the island of 
Meroé, at the junction of the Tacazze and 
Nile, we find ourselves in much the same 
position as to farther progress as when we | 
had traced the Druidical philosophy to the 
extreme northern point of Gaul and Britain. 
That Scandinavia was the next step, seemed 
then probable, but beyond probabilities we 
could not go; so here, while all investigation, 
theory, and probability, points to India as 
the source of the Meroétic system, we have 
nothing more than a case of ‘probabilitie s to 
go upon ; nothing like such a connection as 
Herodotus establishes for us between Thebes | 
and Dodona. True, this case is considerably 
stronger than that between Britain and 
Scandinavia; for, in addition to almost iden- 
tical religion and tempting geographical po- 
sition, we have—what we had not there—an 
undoubted and active commercial inter- | 
course between southern Egypt and central | 
and southern Asia; and that religion and | 
commerce almost uniformly travel by the 
same route, the history of civilization every 
where bears witness. Let us, then, follow the 
theory out, strongly sup ported as it is, and, | 
taking i it for granted that the Meroic re ligion | 
was Indi: an, let us examine into the Indi: an 
or Asian belief, the ve ry most ancient system 
of religion this world knows. 

We will pass over the various “ Yugs” or 
ages enumerated by the Hindu tre aditions, 
but not recognized in the “Vedas” or sacred 
books, and begin with these last, which date | 
about twenty eight hundred years before | 
Christ, or some eight hundred before the | 
birth of Abraham. They are monotheistic, 
but contain hymns to cre ated things, as the | 
sun, &e., and incule: ite, among other doc- 


On this 


trines, the immortality of the soul. 


foundation a various structure was built up; 
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‘thinkers of E gypt and Asia. 
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the Vedantas, Laws of Menu, Upa Paranas, 
and finally the coming of Godamma Bud- 
dha, being the several steps towards making 
up the great whole. After the Buddha re- 
form was complete—say about five hun- 
dred years before Christ—we may find their 
theology i in somewhat the following shape: 
The world, or rather the universe, was formed 
by the ejection from Budh of the thre e mys- 
tic letters AUM. Budh is the combined 
form of the Trinity of- their worship, con- 
sisting as individuals of Brahma, Vishnon, 
the creator, preserver, and de- 
stroyer; or, in other words, they deified that | 
principle which originates, carries on, and 


| finally, from its own intensity, destroys, the 


most mysterious of things—exis tence—be- 
ing ; thé at power which, represented under 

various phallic images, was purely and reve- 
rently approached by all who understood the 
re: ully high and e nnob ling ideas thereby con- 
veyed, but defiled and mis sreprese nted by 
many who claimed—falsely claimed—to be 
more enlightened than the profoundest 
The human 
race, according to the same authority, origi- 


inated in the disobedience of two perfe etly 
|pure angels who originally inhabited the @ 


earth: tasting the fruit of a tree similar to @ 


| the almond, their purity was lost, and they 
| refused to return to heaven, where their ap- 
| petites could not be gratified. 
| source mankind took its rise, and was to exist 
| through vi arious trials and sorrows till an 


From this 


‘avatar” - incarnation of the Deity should @ 
take place, by which event the way of salva- §j 
tion was to be shown. These avatars were il 
to occur in various portions of the world, 
and among various nations, in all eleven 
times, and therefore the followers of the va- 

rious avatars were to be not only tolerated, 
but received as brothers in and children of : 
the same common God and Saviour, mani- 
fested for their redemption under variotld 
aspects ; an example of freedom from reli- 
gious bigotry which, it is needless to say, 
might be profitably fol lowed by many Chris- 


'tians. The avatar of the Hindus occurred, 


» may observe in passing, in Ceylon in the 
year 623 before Christ, ‘when Godamma 
Buddha was born of an immaculate virgin, 
pe formed miracles, and indicated the way 
of redemption from sin. 

On this stock were engrafted many wild 
and extravagant doctrines, many physical 
and geographical statements undoubtedly 

5 
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false, many maxims of the most dangerous | 
tendency ; but in spite of all this, and of the 
many corruptions which it underwent in its 
passage through various peoples and coun- 
tries, this system bears within it, wherever it 
is found. the two remarkable points of posi- 
tively teaching the immortality of the soul 
at least thirteen hundred years before the 
birth of Moses, and of foreshadowing the 
incarnation of Deity for the redemption of 
the world, six hundred years before the com- 
ing of our Saviour ; and no where is this more 
evident than in that very Virgilian poem 
which we took as the foundation of this 
article.* 

It will be remembered that when we had 
traced the Druidical theory to Scandinavia, 
we promised to unite it, from thence, in a 
common origin with that of the Greek or 


Egyptian source of the Sibylline philosophy, | 


and here we think that union can be easily 
accomplished. The Hindu Vedas, the foun- 
dation of their religious system, are in the 
form of question and answer between the 
angels and God; the Scandinavian Hddas, 
the religious hicalin of the Northern faith, 
almost identical in name, are also in the form. 
of question and answer between Ganglar, 
the personification of heroic humanity, “and 
the triune Divinity; the answers in both 
cases contain substantially the same doc- 
trines. The annual festivals of both peoples 
are the same. The names of the persons 
of both trinities can be traced to the same 
roots, as Wodin, a mere variation of Wudh 
or Budh, or Godan of the North and Go- 
damma Budh, the avatar; their provinces 
and powers are the same, and the same days 
of the week, (both people s had a seven- day 
week,) planets, and animals are sacred to the 
same persons. Wherever we find a station 
of the followers of this religion, whether in 
the North or South, in Seandinavia or Hin- 
dustan, the same fondness for trees and rocks 
appears. In the woods, or surrounded by 
them, were the altars of the Druids, of - 
dona, of India and Scandinavia; and i 

Egypt and some parts of Hindustan, a re 
the same could not be the case, like the Sibyl 


of Cumez, they used the natural cavities of 


the rocks till they were too small for the 

* To give a slight idea of the very early civili- 
zation of the Hindus, we will remark, that in the 
laws of Menu, which date about 900 B. C., are 
regulations on the subjects of interest, bills of ex- 
change, and a representative currency. 
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crowds of worshippers who flocked there, 
and then exhausted their ingenuity to make 
buildings as much like caves as possible. So 
much for identity of doctrine and habits. 
The traditions of both races distinctly state 
their direct religious connection through a 
common source. The Scandinavian sir, 
“gods,” is the plural form of As, and they 
came, according to the tradition, from Asen- 
land, bordering on the Tanais, or Don, and 
the sea of Azof, ( As-of,) that is to say, from 
Asia, (As-ia.) On the other hand, the In- 
dians said that Scand, their god of war, 
reigned in Swerga, and that Thule was the 
northernmost of the seven steps leading from 
Hindustan to the palace of Skand. It is 
scarcely necessary to call attention to the evi- 
dent connection between <a — Scand- 
inavia, Swerga and Swe-den, or to say that 
Thule-ultima Thule—is the ver ry name ‘of the 
north. But the Buddhist faith, as all tradi- 
tion and evidence shows, came to the Hindus 
through a race of conquering invaders from 
the north-west, whose progress can be traced, 
almost step by step, through the modern 
Cabul, and Persia: indeed, so late 
as the middle of the fourteenth century of 
our era, an ente rprising Europe: an tr: velle or 
who penetr ated to the city of Delhi, found 
there reigning a descend: unt of ‘the victorious 
sultans of Khor: assan, all of whom took the 
name Oddin—the very same as that as- 
sumed by him who carried they same faith 
over the Tanais into Europe. 

Having thus traced back, from the little 
town of Cume, both the mighty curves along 
either of which it is probable this ancient 
religion may have travelled; we find them 
both uniting in a little strip of country 
bounded by the Caspian and the Euxine, 
Mesopotamia and the Tanais. <A variation 
of the Greek theory, somewhat more recent 
in its adoption, and probably not so well 
founded as the course we have traced out, 
takes up the religion of Dodona, and follows 
it, through the Archipelago and along the 
shores of the Euxine, to the same locality 
for its origin. Nor need we wonder to find | 
this portion of the earth possessing such a 
mysterious character. It has always done 
Near the Euphrates and the Ti gris men 
have placed Eden. From those mountains 
we are proud to derive our origin and eall 
ourselves Caucasians, and from thence are 
‘sprung the noblest races of India and the 
That neck of country connects, 


SO, 
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and is the only one which connects the there 
great continents of the old world: it isa fit- 
ting place to be the centre of an all-pervading 
faith. There are found, at this day, the most 
perfect and heroic of the human kind: wo- 
men whose loveliness has become a proverb, 
men who have bid, who are now bidding, 
defiance to the greatest of earthly powers in 
its effort to eject them from the birth-place of 
humanity. 

Over that country and its early faith an 
impenetrable veil is thrown; its religion has 
penetrated all lands, not excepting our own; 
its sons have peopled the world. That veil 
ve cannot lift; labor and scholarship stand 
powerless before it. The origin of that faith 
we may not discover, nor do we need it; it 
was but the precursor of what was to follow, 
and, with its own oracles, its vitality ceased 
when our purer belief was manifested. 


Yet it is cheering to recall even so much | 


of it, if only for the purpose of showing— 
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religion of humanity, or appear in the great 
court of the universe as the general attorney 
between ‘us and the universal] soul—that this 
faith, about which we hear so much, did not 
descend from Jews, or come in families, but 
was, as itis, eternal and universal to all man- 
kind and all things existent. It is possible 
that, in some few thousand yéars of the world 
more, the fact will be begun to be recognized 
that man does not appear in this world by 
leave of any attorney, nor go out of it under 
the direction of any self-constituted master 
of ceremonies, but that man and the All-be- 
ing, or All-creating, whether you call it the 
Keltie Baal, or the Saxon Gode, or Good, : 
or God, are face to face, together and eternal. 

The mere “ religions” of the world, as they 

are typically understood, being semblances 

or representatives of a code or set form of 

belief, pass away like leaves in autumn, when 

time sheds his hoary and worn honors on 

the earth; but the eternal only lives to bring | 


whatever typical church may represent the | more summers, more leaves, more creeds. 


FEMALE 


In a day of so much energy of thought, 
of such grasp on the future, such sovereignty 
over the elements, not only of the natural 
but of the moral world, it behooves us 
most emphatically to look around from our 
lofty height, and, with a gaze not only free 
but searching and scrutinizing—neither word 
is a repetition of the other—carefully to 
select the liberty which shall make us free 
indeed; to choose the orbit which shall 
give us the creative, enlightening, vivifying 


5) 


rays of the guiding solar centre, rather than 
madly to lay hold of the fiery comet which, 
In its erratic course, may lead us into outer 
darkness and chilling mist. 

Human relations are properly divided into 
the political, the social, and the domestic. 
Upon the harmonious intervolution of these 
three depends the happiness of the world. 


POLITICIANS. 


itself is preserved in its motion around someg 
unknown but all-important life-eentre by the§ 
balancing gravitation of the very bodies de- 
pendent on it for light and heat. 

This perfection of progress in the material§ 
world must guide us in our efforts to reduce 
the chaotic elements now afloat in society tom 
harmony and benefit. 

“The safety of the state depends on them 
virtues of the women.” We would say i 
better if we could, but we doubt its evem 
being improved. Once uttered, it will stand 
a moral axiom in the domestic system, that 
lesser circle, whose integrity is the first prin 
ciple of safety to society and to the nation f 

The “virtues of the women”—not theig 


/mere energy, their mere talent, their merg 


ability; no Cleopatra dazzle nor Aspasiay 
brilliancy—the safety, ay, the honor, thé 


Nor is the smaller circle of less importance permanence, the power of the state, depen 


to the general system than the larger. The 
Moon's attraction is essential to the perfect 
regularity of the earth’s course, and the sun 


on the virtues of the women. 
But virtue implies something more thag 
the negative in action or the passive in fee 
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By it we mean intelligent, sagacious, | conspicuously unhappy, or conspicuously mis- 
conduct | chievous, or conspicuously guilty. Witness 
| their lives, from Semiramis down to Madame 
We do not mean ignorance and stupidity | de Staél. The names of Catharine and 
—no, not stupidity—a stupid woman was | Mary de Medici, of Christina of Sweden, 
never heard of, certainly not in our country. | Catharine of Russia, and Marie Antoine tte 
| But we are not inve sighing agaist inte llee- | of France, readily occur to the mind as in- 
) tual cultivation. We wish to record our | stances; not to speak of the various women 
| protest against misapplication and misdirec-| in private life who have as writers, in the 
| tion of the fine intellect which so peculiarly | past century and the present, only added 
j characterizes the American women. And | proof upon proof of a radical defect of men- 
§ this brings us directly to our subject, female | tal and moral organization, wherever exists 
| politicians. We wish to see no such class | in woman the unhappy propensity for poli- 
}in our country, no American female politi- | tical notoriety. 
pecians. By this we again say we do not} In times of high political excitement, and 
advocate ignorance of any subject of general | especially of unsound and factitious excite- 
§ importance to the country. | ment, as in the Harrison campaign, men 
There is no reason why women should | are sometimes guilty of countenancing what 
not secure a general knowle dge of living | in dadly days they would consider an out- 


} os 5 
phistory. We should think it strange if the rage on female decorum. Female polities 
| at “puch times take the character of frenzy, 


i history of the Greeks and Romans or of our 

fown Revolution were struck off the school | of public display, of personal animosities, 

‘list; how much more then should women be | and of unfeminine virulence. The refine- 
. ments of life are suspended; loud tones and 


ing. 
cultivated principle, and the outer 
| which is the incarnation of that principle. 


acquainted with the beating pulse of daily | 
mational existence! The education of our | 
Bdaughters cannot be too thorough or 
isubstantial, 


so that the word education is | | 
punderstood to mean a full development, un- | 
ider a realizing sense of the Divine intention, | 

< | 


Sof woman in prospect of her relations in life ; 
piso that the book, and the pen, and public | 
fambition are not held up as the whole aim 
sand end of female education. 
| . We would have our women Americans, 
fn the loftiest sense of the term ; true repub- 
Nicans, devoted patriots, but faithful to their | 
Mown or bit, receiving and giving light in their 
@own natural path; patriots, not politicians ; 
angels, not agitators. —~ 
i: We shall not go over the senseless dis- 
jussion of mental equality between the sexes. 
owever this be, it is certain that in ordi- | 
mary life women cannot have the time, and 
rarely have the strength of mind and gene- 
al intellige nee to for m decisions on public 
Matters. A wife’s polities will at best there- 
ore be the mere echo of her husband’s opis4 
ions, and so far have no merit of indepen- 
lence or individuality, even were it desi- | 
able; or else her self-conceit or (grant it) 
eal superiority of mere intellect will de- 
rrade him in the eyes of the world, or lower 
is own energy by sinking his self-esteem. 
On looking over history, we find that those 
omen who have been ambitious of political 
way have, almost without exception, been 


too} 


| consequence ; 


coarse words become familiar, and for the 
while the order of society is inverted. 

This dangerous element of party tactics 
is most apt to be brought into play when, 
as at the period alluded to above, success 


;| upon sound principles is quite below hope. 


The evil, therefore, magnifies and spreads 
before us, as we consider it. It is the old 


| diplomacy, only carried out to its natural 


“doing wrong, that ”—not 

right, as is the pretense, but more wrong may 

come. 
Under that wild infatuation of party en- 


| thusiasm, ladies forscok their home paths, 
| and ap peared i in public, presenting banners, 


making speeches, joining in hs ard-c ider, log- 


| cabin ahd Tippecanoe proce ssions and cho- 


of duty 


ruses, until the common pursuits 


| and pleasure seemed quite dull and inane. 


Such aberration from the sacred domestic 
routine cannot often be repeated without 


| serious effects upon the delicate harmonies 


of the family and social structure. Li t fathers 
and husbands, then, to it how, for - 
transient and doubtful political triumph, 
they themselves let down the barriers of 
feminine decorum. 

After the result, women look back and 
ask themselves by what insane impulse they 
were guided in the enactment of se: nes of 
which the recollection must always bea blush 
of mortified delicacy. 


look t 
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The “ticket” 
means be carried; 
what a sacrifice ! 

But the glare of electioneering blaze 
should not be confounded with the ¢ sacred 
light of patriotism. 

When, during periods of danger to the 
state from foreign attacks, the lives of valua- 


may by these and similar 
but at what a price! 


ble citizens are about to be offered up for the | 


welfare of all, the heart of woman naturally 
and rightly 


for 


those who, now so full of life and hope 


| 
and purpose, may in a few short months— | 
victims at the shrine of national welfare and | 


glory—be stark and cold on the battle-field, 
or suffe ring and maimed for life. 

At such solemn periods, the impressive 
look of tender concern, the gift, the word, 


the brave and encouraging smile of woman, | 
to his duty of sacrifice | 
Let the appearance of woman | 


animate the soldier 
and death. 
beyond the sacred threshold, then, be indi- 
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at | 


glows with a holy enthusi: asm | 
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mestic merit. Let them, in books, in talk, 
in conduct, show the sex that their multi- 
| plied cares, petty in minutia, but majestic 
in result, are the subject of their profound 
respect, even of their reverence. Their sym- 
pathy and true regard is, at last, what the 
female heart must seek, and, in these, lose 
any morbid craving for vague applause or 
shadowy fame. 

Now it is so that those women who, 
called unexpectedly to a career demanding 
| masculine energy, (as in the case of Mary 
Washington, in the whole and sole charge of 
her family, by the death of her husband.) have 
| fulfilled it with most honor, are those who 

have been most devoted and successful in 
the domestic empire. They who have go- 
| verned well in that all- requiring sphere, have 
shown their ability to govern a nation by 
preparing the leader of the nation against 
the day when the times should demand him. 
The character and intellect of Washing- 





cative of times of only the most serious and4 ton’s mother were prominent before the 


important national danger. Thus shall the? 
glorious lustre of her sex never pale before 
the work 1, nor the homage of man cease in 
its offerings to the divinity of woman. 
not uncommon to hear men speak of domes- | 
tie duties as an easy and simple round. Men 


do women an injustice when they so regard | 


it, and young women deceive themselves if 
they believe it to be so. Philosophy, moral, 
mental, and natural, besides that excellent 
philosophy which is made up of all others, 
the philosophy of common sense, are all i 

active demand in the household. Perhaps 
the poor ap preciation of the real 
evinced in the regular, orderly management | 
of that complex system, symbolized by the | 
ring, the cradle, and the A BC; the needle, 

the broom, and the mustard- cup; this very | 

injustice, on the part of men themselves, may 

have led astr: ry some female minds yearning | 
only for ap preciation from those whose in- 
terest in he 4" pursuits is woman’s right and | 
her due. Let me n, then, who wise ly desire | 
in one | 


merit | 


tocheck the odious spirit so rife, al: as! j 
ortwo of the Northern States, (fortunate aly | 


It is | 


| eminent station, she was the s 
| Magnanimous woman ; 
| Verse fortune she walked by the side of the chief, 


| opened for him. 


world in their legitimate and normal expo- 
| sition—W ashington himself. When that 
mother had made her son a boy of fearless 
truth, she had formed him for the incorrupt- 
ible leader; she had made the world her 
| debtor. And as the influence of a good 
mother is influential in the formation of a 
man’s judgment of the sex, Washington’s 
choice of a wife hi: avinouland: with the early 
tastes acquired from the virtues of his mo- 


| ther, 


“Tn the shades of retirement or the splendor of 
same unostentatious, 
through the gloom of ad- 


ascending with him the difficult path Heaven had 
She moved in woman’s 
domestic sphere, to which pertain not actions that 
| strike the public eye, but uncomplaining endurance 
| and continual unnoted self-sacrifice.* 


| It was such a wife as this that could inspire 
even Washington to proclaim : “The presenee 
of our wives will the better encourage us to 
a brave defense ! 

These illustrious women were the true 


for themselves and society, the ladies of the | types of the Ame ‘rican matron in the period 
South are too fully employed i in their bene-| of our his tory when all the talent and dar- 
volent domestic duties, more exacting and| ing of our citizens were drawn upon to their 


utmost resource. We shall quote a few 


more varied than those of any other state of | 
passages from Mrs. Ellet’s sketches, 


Society,) the spirit of monstrous masculine 
assumption ; let the men, we say, who re- 
flectingly desire to arrest ‘this ominous evil, 
elevate in the social world the scale of do- 


| 
more 


* Mrs. Ellet’s patriotic work, “ The Women of 
the American Revolution.” 


i 


i 
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selecting first, as peculiarly appropriate to 
the subject, the following paragraph relative 
to the wife of John Adams: 














“Tn her elevated position, the grace and ele- 
gance of Mrs. Adams, with her charms of conver- 
sation, were rendered more attractive by her frank 
sincerity. 
character, and clear judgment, gave her an influ- 
ence which failed not to be acknowledged. Her 
husband ever appreciated her worth, and was sus- 
tained in spirit by her buoyant cheerfulness and 
affectionate sympathy in the multiplicity of his 
cares and labors. 
demon of party spirit, to calm agitations, heal the 










bitterness away.” 






Such ever be the mould in which the 
wives of our statesmen shall fashion their 
own attributes ! 

Another instance of true womanly effect- 
iveness is found in the wife of 
Livingston. 









“The influence of Mrs. Livingston over her hus- 
#: band, in spite of his unyielding and irritable tem- 
} per, is repeatedly noticed by his biographer. This 
influence was secured by her strong good sense, 
her sympathy, and unselfish tenderness. She 
shared his thoughts in time of war, and his joy, 
when allowed to relinquish his wandering life and 
return to his home, to enter once more his deserted 
library, and superintend his long-neglected garden. 
In his simple and rural occupations, she was his 
constant and faithful companion; and his letters 
evince the solicitude with which he watched over 
her health: with the warm affection he cherished 
for her through years of absence and absorbing 
occupation.” 
















After all that may be said about the 





P of genius, the true glory of the wife, the 
‘ best blessing she 
make her husband happy. 
& pose of domestic trust and peace, the powers 
F of a man’s mind rise to their highest eleva- 
tion, and expand to their fullest energy. 
“Of all the fortunate incidents in the life 
of William Wirt,” says his just-minded bio- 
grapher, “his marriage with this lady (Eliza- 
' beth Gamble) may be accounted the most 
auspicious. During the long term of their 
wedlock, distinguished for its hap Py ry influ- 
ence upon the fortunes of both, her admirable 
| virtues, in the character of wife and mother, 
her tender affection and watchful solicitude 
‘in every thing that interested his domestic 
regard, and in all that concerned his public 
repute, commanded from him a devotion 
which, to the last moment of his life, glowed 



















Her close observation, discrimination of 


It was hers, too, to disarm the | 


rankling wounds of pride, and pluck the root of 


William | 


ean bestow, is, that she | 
In the deep re-1 
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value of high mental culture, or the power | | 





| child, 


[April, 


with an ardor that might almost be called 
romantic. . . . No eulogy can better 
express the merit of a woman than such a 
tribute from one so able to observe and so 
formed to appreciate female excellence.” 

Mr. Wirt has become, in the mind of his 
country, a distinguished monument of the 
all- -powerful effectiveness of conjugal and 
family happiness. One of its most lovely 
illustrations is found in the character and 
history of his youngest daughter, which was, 
as it were, the crowning radiance of the 
marriage which entered so largely into the 
excellence, moral and intellectual, of William 
Wirt. 

“She was,” says Mr. Kennedy, “ her 
father’s constant companion in his study: 
arranged and endorsed his papers for him; 
collected his books of authority when he was 
studying his cases; made notes for him; 
and, by a thousand affectionate assiduities, 
so associated herself with his happiest hours 
as to render her presence one of his highest 
delights.” 

“My mind,” says Mr. Wirt himsel 
sad but chastened lament for her loss, “in 
its hour of dee spe st fatigue, re quire d no other 
refreshment than one glance at my beloved 


f. in his 


as she sat, beside me.” 

These are the women to whom the world 
owes its best and noblest acquisitions from 
the sterner sex. 

A pleasing instance of the right kind of 
wifely interest in a husband’s business rela- 
tions, is found in Tear of Mrs. Polk, 
when, during her htwband’s absence, an im- 
ortant paper being immediately ne ded, 
Mrs. Polk knew at the moment of call where 
to put her finger on it. It is said such had 
been her custom, to keep the order of her 
husband’s papers, and to be able to furnish 
any document that might be asked for. 

Mr. Polk is another instance of a man 
who has been fortunate both in his wife and 
mother. His reverence for his mother to 
his latest day, his daily visit to her resi idence, 
several miles distant from his own in Te n- 
nessee, are quoted with pleasure by his 
friends, as illustrative of his priv: ate virtues. 
They also attest — merit of the lady he 
honored, not more by these attentions than 
by his indefatigable business habits, and his 
unimpeach: ible integrity. 

We have given these various notic 
mere ly as tangible instances of a great truth. 
Our own history, our own day; could mul- 


es 
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tiply them innumerably. It is for this rea- | 


son, among the first, that America is great 


as she is; is powerful and glorious as she is. 
Men of America! would you 


preserve 


The Press. 


| 


unbroken the different spheres appropriate to | 


each sex, bring 


Lae 


WE shall not 
readers with trite s ayings and commonp laces 
in regard to this most pote nt lever of intel- 
lect and power in the civilized world. We 
shall not commend the press, and the liberty 
of the press, as the necess ary concomits ints 
of liberal institutions. We shall not re peat 
that it is the umbilical cord which connects | 
the legislature with the people, the child 
with the parent; nor shall we e xpatiate on | 
the uses of the press in spreading general 
information through all classes of the com- 
munity, 
position, and the relation they bear to the | 
whole body politic. These and similar things 
have been said of the press by other men, 
and repeated till eve ry child has become 
familiar with their import. “Our 
not to pr aise the press, or to extol its powe r 

Neither do we attach any particular impor- 
tance to editors, except so far as they do 
their duty. 


of the United States as it is; of the influ- 


weary the patience of our | 


acquainting them with their own 


holy offerings of truth and | 
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to the sacred altar 
f America! do you 


| tenderness and solie itude 
of Home! Women of 


;seek to maintain the empire of love and 


trust, adorn that Home with such purity, 
such grace, such interior lif fe and joy, as shall 
make it a fane worthy of all hee urt-worship ! ‘ 


RES S8 


that is, by periodical publications, not so 
much intended for the information and in- 
struction of the public, as devoted to the 
advocacy of the particular interest thus rep- 
resented. It is through the organ that it is 
sought to affirm, protect, and cherish the 
| interest which caused its establishment; and, 
as a necessary consequence, the interest con- 
trols the organ, and the organ loses its inde- 
| pende nee. As. these facts become known, 

the public loses confidence in the organ, and 
‘the latter is de ‘prived of its influence and 
| usefulness. This is the history of all organs, 
far have known them, whether 


as 


as we 


' . . 
their object was to establish the supremacy 


of a particular creed in religion, politics, or 


| morals. 


purpose is 


We mean to spe “ak of the sl 


‘ | 
ences which centrol it, and of the errors into 


which it is most like ly to fall under the cir- 
cumstances by which it is surrounded. 
have no idea that we can ch: inge these cir- 
cumstances, or counteract those influences 
maté rially ; but we propose to ¢ xpose the mm 
to public vie WwW, that othe 8, more cap rable 


than ourselves, and possessed of more power, 


may accomplish that task. We have no 
pretension to act the part of reformers; but 
we mean to show the necessity of r es 
and, in the mean time, warn the public 
against the errors into which the press might 
possibly lead them. 

Vherever free institutions prevail, the | 
different interests of the community are rep- 


We | 


| teach truth, would be a sad mistake. 


In this land of freedorh almost every reli 
; | gious sect, every shade of political persuasion 
every ism in philosophy, morals, ethics, orm 
taste, has its organ, which, in many cases, isi 
the only means of heralding its existence tom 
the world. Each of these organs is a pro4 
pagandist after its own fashion; but its use f 
fulness is generally confined to asce rtaining 4 
by its circulation, the number of adherentag 
| to a particular doctrine ; and most of them 
have involved their founders in Joss and ruin 
Even quack physicians have established or 
gans, in the shape of newspapers, relating 
the most wonderful cures of their panaceas 
and sarsapar illas, and denouncing the faculty 
as a set of dunces, only fit to lecture in col 
leges, and increase the mortality of our prin 
| cipal cities. To sup pose that these organ 
help to organize society, expose error, and 
. Theis 


natural tendency is to create anarchy in reli 


| gion and polities, and they become harmlesg 


resented by so-called “ organs” of their own, | only by their excesses, w hich stimulate read 
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ers to become critics. The very fact that 
readers are accustomed to make allowances 
for the partialities, inclinations, and intem- 
perate zea] of organs, is sufficient to destroy 
their power, and defeat the purpose for which 
m+they were established. 

. Another reason why so many organs fail 
to meet the expectation of their founders, is 
the necessity in which they are inv sleed of | 
attacking those who are opposed to them. 
This gives their articles a controversial tone, 
and an air of unfairness and illiberality to 
others, which defeats its own object. The | 
want of candor in the organ shakes the faith 
| of the believer, and is not apt to make con- 
verts of the doubtful. The interest of the 
p reader, then, is confined to guessing at the 
) object of the writer: he studies the author, 
not the essay, and is already beyond the 
| organ’s reach. The ardor and enthusiasm 


of the organ, while it makes the reader cau- | 


Stious and distrustful, stimulates the passion 
and zeal of the opposite side; and in the 
middle of the excited poles, the great body 
of the public remains perfectly indifferent. 
It is with this regard that shrewd and dis- 
passionate observers of men 
i emarked that organs are of no use to any 
| + body ; 
hey intend to promote. This is especially 
rue with regard to those organs which are 
designed to promote the fortunes of indi- 
widuals, by placing them in positions which 
they do not occupy before the public, and 


which neither themselves nor the or gan are | } 


Able to sustain. Such organs must neces- 
sarily degenerate into mere. panegyrists of 


en—the most insignificant position that can | 


De occupied in an educated and enlightened 

ommunity, and the most incompatible with 
elf-respect. 
lustration, point to certain organs ‘that were, 
nd to others which are in existe nee; but we 
orbear, in charity, from any personal allu- 
ion. 

Let us now take a view of the party press, 
nd, in connection with it, of that press 
rhich is pleased to style itself “independ- 
nt.” Wherever there is freedom of dis- 
ussion, there will be parties, that is, men 
isposed to take one or the other side of 
very question that presents itself. The ex- 
stence of parties is inseparable from human 
eason ; it is the abstract faith in this or that 
xposition of a principle, or in the men who 
erve as iis exponents, which constitutes the 


n and things have | 


nay, that they hurt the cause which | 


We might here, by way of | 


[April, 


partisan. Of all the principles which exer- 
cise a direct influence on men’s happiness in 
this life, the most important are those which 
regulate society; and the highest of these, 
the principles which serve as rules to society 
| in the form of government. It is natural, 
| therefore, that those principles should excite 
| the necst lively and abiding interest, and 
| that the discussion of them should in m: ny 
|instances be conducted with warmth bor- 
dering on passion. The interests of indi- 
vidu: ils or classes seldom run parallel with 
those of the entire community as an aggre- 
| gate ; and states and governments are not 
| exclusively constructed on abstract reason, 
| but have an historical origin and progress 
| which often conflict with theoretical propo- 
| sitions, however just and irrefutable in them- 
‘selves. To introduce harmony into these 
conflicting eleme nts, and to promote the ge- 
| neral good by the least sacrifice of individual 
| interests, is the great problem of the states- 
|'man; to persuade men into the embrace of 
particular doctrines, and, as a means of estab- 
| lishing these, into the support of particular 
|men who serve as their exponents, is the 
business of the politician. The manner in 
which this is done, and the purpose which 
is had in view, mark the degree and ele- 
| vation of that ‘di ass of ge ntlemen:; and a 
mere appeal to the passions and prejudices 
of men, as a means of establishing doctrines 
or securing power, is the characteristic of 
| the demagogue. The press may represent 
each and all of these grades and ¢: spacities ; 
hence the importance of improving its tone 
|and character. It is through the press that 
the great mass of the people should speak 





| to each other daily from all parts and sections 
| of the country. 

The proper business of the press is to 
| serve, not as the organ of particular persons 
or interests, but as “the organ of public opl- 
nion. The press ought to be the mirror of 
the public mind, after it has done its duty 
in presenting facts as they actually occur; 
| neither adding to them nor suppressing what 
| is necessary to enable the public to exerc ise 
its judgment upon them. This is what the 
| press ought to be, in a free and enligh tened 
country ; let us see what it is. 

In the first place, each party has one or 
|imore leading presses at the seat of govern- 
ment, then a leading press in each of the 
State ¢ capitals, and one or more leading presses 
in every large Atlantic or inland city; and 
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if there is a difference of opinion among the | contribute not a little to the diminished in- 


followers of a particular creed, then “each 
fraction of the party has again a leading 
journal for the propagation ‘of its heresies. 
All these journals, from their very vocation, 
do not content themselves with reflecting 
publis opinion, they “lead” it; in other 
words, they represent the views of the ed- 
itors, publishers, patrons and wire-workers 


behind the scenes, as the opinion of the pub- | 
| criticism on men and principles of its own 


lic. In this the press is almost daily guilty 
of frauds upon the public; either in sup- 


pressing facts and truths in regard to the | 
= | . ° 
elevated and self-reflecting nature, 


subjects they treat of, or in suggesting, by 
way of inference from what they state as 
true, that which is false. 

The leading presses of the country, even 
with the best intentions, are in continual 
danger of becoming the mere tools of public 
men, to whom they act as sycophants. They 
kk ad the masses, " while the mse lve 4S follow 
men whom nature has rarely endowed with 
the capacity of leaders. In this vocation 
they garble facts, suppress circumstances, 
substitute dialectics for argument, 
short, make out “a case” for their especial 
patron, who, if successful, is bound to reward 
their services. 
the follower or servitor of men, 
it cannot be progressive. It becomes the 
expounder of mere individual opinions ; it 
does not do justice to the whole community 
or to the party which it feigns to represent, 
and it ceases to command “the respect and 
confidence of the public. 
hot see their own thoughts—the aggregate 
of the floati ing intellect of the country—re- 
flected in it, but the thoughts and opinions 
of eli ques, in the garb of public opinion. 
Did it never strike our readers that the 
people of this country have hopes and aspi- 
rations to which the press has not yet given 
utterance, simply because it is not yet fully 
up to public sentiment, and because those 
Who control the press have interests and 
hopes at variance with those of the masse s? 
Hi a8 it never occurred to them that the press 
is often the last power in the state which 
dares even to chronicle the progress of ideas, 
When that progress clashes with established 
interests, 
Neular journ: als? The press, in all such cases, 
acts a8 censor upon itself, and not only pre- 
Judges the case without bringing it before 
the jury, but actually suborns witnesses. 

ese facts are known to the public, and 


wo become 


and, in | 
| a false issue, or reply in a tone apologe tical 


W hen the press thus stoops | 


The people do | 


' fearlessness in the en of a great 


the y “look” 





tu a withering charge ? 


'them to be in the 
| eating them might prove detrimental to the 
| Common cause. 


fluence of the 
The so-called “ partisan press,” which sets 
out with the purpose of advocating a par- 


ress, 


| ticular set of doctrines and warring upon its 
| opposites, allows itself sufficient latitude when 
| attacking its adversaries, but it generally has 
| but little criticism to Bésiow on the acts of 
| its own friends and supporters, 


It labors 
under the belief that every just and manly 


party will at once be construed into an aet 
of treason; but without criticism of that 
how is 
the press to guide or reflect public judgment? 
Is it more conducive to the success of liberal 


}and sound principles, that their opponents 


should expose the errors and fvuibles of those 


| who profess to be their champions, than that 
i this task be performed by the chaste and 


benevolent spirit of their profession: al advo- 


| cates in the public press? Is it not the part 


of wisdom to anticipate the enemy in a spirit 
of truth and candor rather than wait for his 
attack, and then parry the blow by making 


? 


It appears to us that in this respect the 
leading journals of England exhibit a greater 
degree of indepe ondence. They dare to at- 
tack their own friends when they conceive 
wrong, or when advo- 


Our own press has not yet 
reached that elevation of criticism and that 


moral and political dut And this fact is 


| known to the public as it is to us, though as 
| yet few presses have ventured to make it 


the text of their sermons. : Hence readers 
know “where to look for things.” When 
they wish to acquaint themselves with the 
doings of the leaders of one party, 
into the public journals of the 
other, knowing but too well that no honest 


secret 


| confession of a wrong will ever be made in 
| the press of that party which committed it; 
| and it is thus chiefly by the garbled occvenia 


or the particular patrons of par- | 


of the op position that the me mabe ors of a pé arty 
become conscious of the we: akness of their 
own position, and the hopelessness of their 


| own expectations and prospects. 


j 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| puffing which is pursued, especially by the 


Another error of the press, and which 
goes far to de -prive it of influence and power 
with the public, is the system of inordinate 
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partisan journals. Instead of advancing prin- 
ciples and advocating doctrines till the masses 
shall assent to them of their own accord, 
they are.careful to depict in glowing colors 
a peeticular champion or prominent man | 
the elique editorial may chance to have in | 
view, proving the avail: ability of the person 
thus selected for a particul: uv office. Thus | 
there is hardly a village in this wide, ocean- 
bound republic that has not its Julius Ceesar, | 
and its Brutus to slay him, “because he is 
ambitious.” Ciceros and Demostheneses are 
as plenty as blackberries, till, in the indis- 
criminate eulogium bestowed on all, language 
itself is begwared to do justice to any one of 
them. The press, in all these cases, serves 
merely as a promoter of the general con- 
fusion of ideas, and in the profound dark- 
ness thus cast over the pub lie mind, affords 
ample scope for the cunning management 
and low intrigues of small politici: ins, 
separate the wheat from the chaff, the truth 
from falsehood, the exaggeration from the 
naked reality, 
the most intelligent reader; and we venture | 
nothing in affirming that, as the press is 
now conduct ed, it requires more talent to be | 
an intelligent reader than the writer of the 
articles daily served up to the public. 

But this is not all. The panegyrists of | 





particular men become in turn a dmirers and | 


panegyrists of particular localities and sec- 
tions of country in which these men live, o1 
in which particular journals are established. 
Every particular locality is the garden spot 
of the Union; every little community the 
most energetic and intelligent; every State 
the most patriotic, and every city a true 
exemplar of public virtue. The self-satis- 
faction and the conscious pride which per- 
vade the whole land in consequence of this 
incessant flattery may contribute to our na- 
tional comfort, but the »y are a sad impedi- | c 
ment to a sound pub slic judgment, and that 
indispensable knowledge of self which is the 
true element of national power and great- 
ness. What with the absence of all m: unly 
and independent criticism on the one side, 
and the incessant aliment to vanity and ego- 
tism furnished by the daily press on the 
other, 
true appreciation of ourselves, and with it, 
the means of improvement and progress. 

In addition to these general vices of the 
press, we must yet attend to those which 
are the result of political and geographical 
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the impartial consideration of the claims of 


To|S 


| this 1 respect than the press of the smaller 


| 
: 
is no ordinary task, even for | « 
| 


+! which it seeks to modify and annul 


we are in great danger of losing all 
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combinations. Men and doctrines often be- 
come endeared to particular communities 


| and sections of the country, with which they 


have a common interest and an historical 
growth. The local press seldom fails to 
e extol the particular sagacity , profound states- 
manship, and exalted pub Ke virtues of these 
favorites, till they are made to tower over 


jall other men the Union can produce, and 


until dissent from the apotheosis of a par- 
ticular man becomes an act of treason to the 
State which has had the honor of producing 
him. Thus local affections, which " natu- 
ral and proper in themselves, are, by the 
agency of a laudatory press, converte 1d into 
passions the most incompatible with public 
justice, and a proper sense of what is due to 


others to the respect and gratitude of the 
whole country. The press of the larger 
tates of the Union is more liable to err in 


ones, though none is, from the very nature 
of the case, entirely ex: mpt from it. Is it 
not a matter of record, for instance, that the 
press of the “Empire State,” (admitting its 
acknowledged ability,) in speaking of the 
| public men of its boine , assumes a tone of 
| authority and unerring wisdom by which it 
claims to be the instructor and leader of all 
other presses in the Union? Does it not 
| arrogate to itself a species of veto power, by 
the 
| wishes, hopes, and even respectful sugges- 
| tions of other States? The location 
of a press in New-York gives it a position 
infringing on the rights of its peers. The 
| press of the Empire State has not only been 
able to obstruct or carry measures of great 
|public magnitude and consequence to the 
whole country, but it has also been able to 
‘defeat the popular will in the selection ol 
candidates for the highest offices under the 
government. In all the large States, the 
press, in addition to its intrinsic mor: il force, 
|has a physical momentum which ove rshad- 
‘ows and overlays the press of other St -” 
and in point of power and influence ae dy 
far eclipses the press at the seat o f th 
ral government. A 

Nei ither is the press of the State f New- 
| York the only one which borrows lustre and 
‘influence from the circumstances which sur 
/round it. Close upon it is the press 0! f Pent 
sylvania, claiming to be heard as the repre 
sentative of the key- stone of the Union. The 


mere 
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tone of certain presses in Pennsylvania is | ping interests of those cities 5 not in the 
even more suggestive of conscious merit, and | shape of mere empty subscriptions to papers, 
rightful influence on the councils of the| but by subst: intial annual advertisements 
nation. Pennsylvania has favorites ; and the therein, which, as all business men know, 
mere fact that these favorites are Pennsyl-| constitute the only thing that makes those 
vanians entitles them, in the eyes of certain | journals profitable to their publishers. Take 
editors, to the highest national consideration. | the advertising patronage from any of our 
Ve have no objection to the devotion and | large city presses, and it must go down; and 
loyalty with which the press of a particular | this fact being duly appreciated by the busi- 
State m: ry teem, with regard to its prominent | ness community, the influential merchants, 
citizens, but it seems to us that more gener: al | manufacturers, and money-brokers have as 
and less local reasons ought to be assigned | | complete control over the Whig press as if 
why public sentiment in other States shoul 1| they were to put themselves to the trouble 
take the same direetion. We believe in the | of writing its editorials. Forty or fifty lead- 
sovereignty of States, and shall always be | ing commercial houses, advertising annually, 
the advocates of political equivalents. | united together, can at any time give tone 
An error almost as great as that of indis- | and direction to a commercial Whig paper, 
criminate flattery and advocacy of men be- | or change the tone it already pursues to suit 
longing to a particular party or section of | the policy of its patrons. Ul: ave we no in- 
country is that committed by partisan jour- | stances of that sort in the city of New-York ? 
nals, in the indiscriminate attack on every | We do not wish to be personal, but think 
thing which proceeds from the opposit tion. | the mere suggestion enough for our readers, 
Apart from the apparent injustice of such a | to point to it. 
course, which makes the pub lie look with We have spoken of “annual” advertise- 
suspicion on every charge made by a partisan | ments in contradistinction from daily adver- 
journal, the practice is a bad one on this | tisements, because the latter, springing up 
account: it breaks the force of all real solid | from day ‘to day, amid the natural wants of 
arrument against the errors, wrongs, and | a large populat ion, are, from their very na- 
malpractices of the opposite party ; a liberal | ture, inserted in those papers which have the 
discount being even made from th » truth, | largest circulation. The object of the adver- 
and ascribed to partisan malice or exagge- | tisers is to reach readers, and no discrimi- 
ration. We could give a glaring example | nation is made in regard to the polities of 
of this sort in a late act of the Taylor admi- | the papers in which the advertisements are 
istration, which remained almost unpun- | published. Hence we see the so-called in- 
ished, simply because the press had, in a dependent press teem with advertisements 
great measure, lost the power of exciting the of all sorts; but they are chiefly daily adver- 
indignation of the public by a simple state- tisements of “places,” “ wants,” “lost and 
ment of the facts in the case. Had none | found,” &c., mixed with local items of news 
but temperate and truthful assaults on the | for general consumption. These advertise- 
great fraud committed in 1848 gone forth | ments, being all for ec: ee are highly pro- 
from the Democratic press, the Galphins | fitable to the pub lishers; t they are not 
would have been overwhelmed. in the n: ature of patronage ; "he advertisers 
Thus far we have spoken of those errors | changing daily, and the‘advertising business 
and vices of the press which proceed from being the result and necessary consequence 
an inordinate zeal in behalf of certain inte- | of circulation. The case is different as re- 
rests, parties, sections, or men; but we have | gards the large “auction sales,” and other 
yet to speak of the collateral influences which | commercial advertisements of the Whig 
are daily brought to bear on our journals, | press. These advertisements make & paper 
deflecting them cons stantly from their legiti- | valuable, not only in a pecut iary point of 
Mate path, and producing thereby constant | view, but also in point of news; the i impor- 
aberration in the public mind. Journals | tations. sales, &c., noting those commercial 
ave yet other patrons besides men in poli- | business transactions generally which cause 
tical power, or politicians aspiring to it. Thus | the paper to be kept in the « ounting- room, 
the W hig press of the large cities is princi- | and thereby increased in circulation. The 
pally supported by the wealth and com-| independent press does a large advertising 
merce, and by the manufacturing and ship- | business because of its circulation ; the large 
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Whig press of our Atlantic cities circulates | 
on account of its advertising patronage. It 
is an historical fact, well worthy of notice, 
that, at the time of General J: ackson’s dew 
tion, when the Democratic party was victo- 
rious all over the country, the Whig press | 
largely outnumbered the Democratic jour- 
nals : yet, notwithstanding this numerical 
superiority of the Whig press, the Demo- 
cratic press commande d the most political 
influence. And in connection with this sub- 
ject, we may yet remark that the Demo- 
cratic press has been able to maintain its 
character and reputation, where it has been | 
least exposed to the baneful influence of 
commercial patronage. Whena Democratic 
paper once becomes a good “ business paper,’ 
it seldom speaks the sober reflections end 
earnest wishes of the party it represents. 
The advertisiag patronage has ruined more 
political papers, and been ‘the political grave 
of more editors, than any other cause that 
ean be assigned for changes of individual opi- | 
nions. True, some of the editors who have 
thus gone down in a Democratic sense, have 
enjoyed a brilliant resurrection in the WwW hig 
ranks: but they have rarely been able to 
serve the party they thus espoused to the 
extent themselves were benefited. The public 
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posed to falsehood, and eternally hostile to 
error. The independent press, therefore, if 
true to its mission, must take sides, and it 
must take the right side of the question, 
without reference to party or interests in- 
volved in a question; instead of which we 
often witness merely its neutrality, either 
from the want of courage to gr: app le with a 
subject till public opinion has already pro- 
nounced upon it, or from fear th: it an inde- 
pendent judgment might give it a partisan 
character. Thus the neutral press sins most, 
not in the manner it handles subjects, but 
in the omission to handle them at all. Its 


| subscribers belonging to all political parties, 


great care is hé ad by its conductors to steer 
a middle course, little objectionable to any 


|of them; and thins ite tone and style become 


enervated, emasculating even truth itself, 
and degenerating in many instances into a 
species of sermonizing on common-places, 
the most tiresome and unprofitab le to the 
educated reader. There is no danger of 
the independent press exciting passion, but 


there is a fair prospect of its producing 
| general apathy. 


It is not calumniating the 
| “ independent press,” to say that. its edito- 
rial department does not always evidence 


the highest degree of talent, and that its 





has learned to discriminate between natural 


tical principles, 8, a priori, and doctrines estab- 
lished @ posteriori, in the way of business. 


called neutral or inde pende snt_ press, which 
of late has acquired a prodigious influence 
on the public mind; not so much, perhaps, 
on account of its intrinsic merit, as from some 
of the glaring mistakes committed by the 
party press, and which the independent press 
has had the good sense skilfully to avoid. 
It is the excesses committed by the party 
press w hich have called the inde spende nt press 
into being ; not that the independent is more 
impartial, more correct, or more indepen- 
dent than the party press, but that it is more 
cautious, less direct, and less violent, and 
therefore much more suited to the taste of 
the general reader. 

In the first place, it is not true that the 


neutral press can be independent. A press 
that claims to be independent ought to state 
the truth, to the best of its knowle -dge, at 
least, regardless of consequences. But the 
truth is not neutral; it is diametrically op- 


affections and acquired tastes; between poli- | 


We have yet to say a word on the so- | 


independent press can be neutral, or that a | 


main reli: ance for sup port consists in the news 


department. Its budget of interesting mat- 
‘ter consists chiefly of general and local 


| news, good reports, and active correspond: 
ence. The leaders treat of the common 
topics of the day, and, when venturing on 
politics or religion, avoid carefully all con- 
troversial discussions. Their inde pe »ndence 
| consists generally in keeping aloof from the 
0int at issue, and in sailing, if possible, in 
the middle of the stream. The moral the me 
of the independent press is infinite; I 
| abounds in homilies on ethics, decency, and 
| propriety, and hence the danger of its run- 
ning into cant. It is the news and business 
de -partment of the independent press, to 
which it owes its weight and influence ; the 
editorial department merely serves as make- 
weight. 

But there is yet another species of the so 
called independent press, which ey. a 
passing notice. It has succeeded by the 
same attention to business, and by the same 
watchfulness and industry in regard to news, 
but it has struck out a different course i2 
regard to its editorials. Instead of avoiding 
lall dangerous topics, and confining itself 
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a heresies, It plays the divine and 
yon In politics, and the politician in reli- | ciples which shall govern our editorial career, 
con aud mysticism, It affects to be above | we would yet observe that it is our design to 
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principally to commonplaces, it has dashed |the superstitions of the age, and is con- 
headlong into politics, religion, morals, and | stantly ministering to them, in the selection 
every thing else. In this manner the read- | of its themes and in the mode of treating 
ing matter of those papers is rendered va-| them. Of all the presses intended to dupe 
ried and interesting, though rarely profitable. | the public and make confiding proselytes, 
The object is to be novel, singular, terse, | that is the most successful, and for that rea- 
quaint, and prolific, every day ; but not to 'son the most profitable to the publishers. 
advocate any thing, view, or principle, long | And what, then, it may be asked, is the 
enough tq give a decided character to the | mission of the Democratic Review? Our 
paper. That species of the independent | answer is simple and plain. We have not 
press answers the purpose of a pepper-box | the vanity to suppose that we are equal to 
for diseased or slow_stomachs, but it affords | all that we conceive to be the duties of the 
very little substantial food to a healthy | editors of an independent journal, nor are 
organization, even where it is employed in a | we satisfied that we possess all the neces- 
good cause. The excessive anxiety to be | sary qualifications for the performance of so 
original and interesting; the necessity of | high, though, perhaps, thankless a task. 
catering to so many different tastes; thespe- | But we do propose to seek earnestly and 
cies of from-hand-to-mouth philosophy with |in good faith after truth, and to have in- 
which it regales its readers when it isinclined | dependence enough to express it, even at 
to be serious; and the piety a la Scapin | the risk of incurring the displeasure of our 
which it preaches when it is struck with a | friends. Having exposed some of the errors 
fit of repentance; all these things taken to- | into which the press is liable to fall, we pro- 
gether give it such a Grand Carnival physi- | mise to use our utmost vigilance and self- 
ognomy, that it would be absurd to look to | control to avoid them. We have no fear of 
that press for other instruction than that | being swayed from our purpose by extra- 
which is usually conveyed by telegraph. | neous means, and trust we are above cajola- 
Wherever that press, from fancy, whim, or | tion or threats. We can look with compla- 
caprice, has dabbled in polities, it has ruined | ceney even on the frowns of Congress, and 
the cause it espoused, or has, at best, excited | bear with becoming stoicism (not indiffer- 
but ephemeral passions, that rose and died | ence) the pathetic criticism even of our 
with the hour. A truly independent press, | most valued friends. For ourselves, we shall 
a we have above observed, cannot be neu-| never be concerned, though we may feel 
tral, (for there is a wrong and a right side | compassion for those whom our duty to- 
to every question ;) neither can it afford to | ward the public compels us to make the 
be at onee on both sides, and, by the want of | subject of our strictures. We have no de- 
fixed principles and convictions, assume an | sign to draw men from their retirement, and 
air of independence. | expose their foibles to the public gaze; but 
We might yet go on and speak of those | when men obtrude themselves upon the 
presses which, under the guise of independ- | public, assuming positions for which they 
‘nee, are cultivating in their readers peculiar | are unqualified, then it shall be our busi- 
prejudices and superstitions, in the shape of | ness, so far as it may lie in our power, to 
sms, if we had space for a dissertation of | assist in leading them back to retirement. 
that kind. The exploration of the shady | Of course, we shall keep our own counsel, 
‘ide of the human intellect by a sober, | that being the most indispensable require- 





calm, and unscrupulous operator, may be- | ment of the conductors of an independent 
‘ome as lucrative as a California gold-mine, | press. 

though it may, at first, yield nothing but | no favor 
“ppers. The evil done by that press is | opponents, we have no favors to ask of our 


‘tormous, all under the guise of religion, | friends. We shall be grateful for all “ dis- 
Morals * 
’ 


While we are determined to grant 
‘'s to those whom we consider our 


and philanthropy. It literally | interested advice,” but we must be permitted 


overflows with every virtue that can grace | to act upon it as we think proper; and we 
‘umanity, and 
a if 


invokes constantly the laws | hope that our self-respect will always pre- 
faven in the inculeation of its preju- | vent us from being controlled. 
Having thus laid down the general prin- 
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publish a Democratic journal, devoted to | 
both the doctrines and the success of the 
Democratic party, regardless of men and 
cliques. 


The Nomination : 


We aspire to no org: unship ; we | 


do not mean to be the mouth- piece of any | 


man, however exalted in position and char- 
acter. We mean to publish an independent 
journal, advocating principles we believe in, 
and which we 
consideration, and of the truth of which we 
are convinced by reflection and experience. 
Our articles shall be positive, not negative ; 
partaking of the nature of criticism, not of 
laudation. In a word, w 
a Review for Democratic readers, not a series 
of puffs to inflate men’s vanity and conceit. 


[ April, 


[society is already disorganized. And we 
look for progress to the rising generation, 
and to the young men of the ase. In this 
sense, we are against “fogyism ;” not that 
it is impossible for an old man to be pro- 
gressive, or for a young man to be stationary, 
(we have instances of both kinds in our Li. 


tory,) but that as a general rule young men 


have adopted after mature | 
in fine, that a man is fit to be 


we mean to publish | 


We believe in progress, which bears to | 


the things that are stationary the same rela- 
tion that mind bears to matter. Progress 


governs society ; where there is no progress, 


THE 


NOMINATION—THE “OLD FOGIES” 


W e be lie ve, 
President 
when, possessing all other qualities required 
for the office, he has the age prescribed by 
the Copstitation, 

And now, if the conservative or stationary 
men of the party do not relish the tone and 
spirit of the eview, they must not sub- 
scribe to it. We have no apology to offer 
for our sentiments, and claim it as our espe- 
cial duty and privilege, to act up to our 
convictions. 


have more faith than old men. 


AND FOGY 


CONSPIRACIES 


Otp Focy Potoxtus—What do you read, my lord # 


Hamier—Words! words! words! 

F, Por.—What is the matter, my lord ? 
Ham.—Between who? 
O. F. 


Ham—Slanders,* sir ; 


Po.t.—lI mean the matter that you read, my lord. 
for the satirical slave says here that old men have grey beards ; that 


9° 
their 


faces ure wrinkled; their eyes purging thick amber or plum-tree gum ; and that they have a plenti 
lack of wit, together with weak hams; all of which, sir, though I most powerfully and pte 


believe, yet I hold it not honesty to have it thus set dow n; 


if, like a crab, you could go bac kward. 
O. F. 
humbly take my leave of you. 
Ham.— You cannot, 


tedious old fools! 


Farstarr.—How subject we old men are to this vice of lying! 


Ix a democratic Republic such as this, 
the strongest government is that which rest- 
ing on De mocracy, obeys its will and in- 
stinctively feels i » wants, and directly ful- 
fils the uttered or unuttered wishes of the 
people. Under all other “organizations of 
society,” that is, in all states whose govern- 


mental e xponents ignore the rights of the! 


Po..—Though this be madness, yet there is method init. . . . 


* take from me any thing I will more willingly part withal. 


| citizen and the man, 


for you yourself, sir, should be old as I am, 


My honorable lord, I will 


The Sé 


“ Y* Olde Fogies,” after 
SHAKESPERE. 


art IL. 


Idem. Henry LY. J 


strong gové rnmenis 
are of necessity those which, resting on u 
privileges of class or personal pr tige, an 
most stringent and successful in antagouls” 
to popular and natural right ; weak gover 
ments, those most in fear of that 
nism, or most yielding to the people. 


ay 
antag 





— 


* Evidently a mis print or mistake of Ras copyiet for S ust rs, sir; 


: ogy ae. 
The words “ strong” and “ weak, as ‘ 
es + 7 - ; a 
” referring, of course, 1 ™ 
” » gull. 
who says so and so in the Democratic Review, about old fogies and plum a7 Ket 
0. AC. 


‘satirical slave 


We are indebted for this emendation to the valuable annotations of Major Breckinridge, 


tucky, dedicated to General Butler. 
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pletive of republican governments or ad-| upon any and all questions, even though he 
ministrations, are used by us, therefore, in a} might never have read one tenth of the 
sense directly the reverse of that which has piles of statistics crowded up against his 
been given to them by all so-called philoso- | views, that they cannot act rightly from 
phic writers, from Machiavelli to Black- | lack of wit, courageously from we: ik hams, 
stone, and from Montesquieu to Louis | with far-seeing directness from intelle ctusl 
Blanc. When therefore we restore the ax- | plum-tree gum, or yet instinctively straight- 
iom in these days, upon which Jefferson | forward becaus the brained animal man 
and all our great men acted, whether they has always been deficient in them. 
uttered it or not, that the worst misfortune Forsome years itseemed inevitable that the 
which can befall our legion of Republics is | doom of such an administration was to be the 
to permit the national administration to |: apse | lot of the Ame rican Democracy in “ eiohteen- 
into the hands of imbeciles, we shall not be | fifty-two.” The term “ old fory,” which we 
supposed by any to de sire a “strong,” over- | have used to designate it and its hopeful sup- 
riding “ government,’ thx nag like the porters, is one of such exactitude and truth that 
existing reign of terror in France; or a) it hasalready received avery wide acceptance, 
concentrated “strong” oligr archy, like that | may hene eforth be considered a basis, or 
existing in England, and “which Hamilton | base- word, or, speaking etymologically, a 
endeavored to reproduce here; or a central- | “root” in the politic ‘al voc: abulary, and in 
ized imperial socialism, imaginative of re- | future politic val history ; and even is, on - 
forms without basis save in the ideal of | senatorial and private occasions, claimed a 
their inventor, — usurps the functions | appropriately and exclusively his own we a 
of the popular | rain, and runs wild after | distinguishe d General, (who, we beg again 
Utopian reforms whether the people need | to say, never fought a battle,) to the great 
them or wish them, like that provisional | injury and wrong of his brethren who are 
government of °48 in France, which paved | equally entitled to t If it be a just claim 
the way for M. L. N. Bonaparte and his | upon the thanks of posterity to have added 
police system ; or, lastly, a mere adminis- | a word of meaning to its vernacular, as phi- 
tration “strong” in persistent inactivity, and | losophic persons have assured us it is, we 
in silent antagonism to the popular voice, | hereby relinquish all such claims upon our 
which with us attains existence but by | successors; for we scorn to have written even 
chance, and is held in existence by per-| in praise upon our tomb, if ever we get one, 
mission, not in de spite of the people; the two small words we have begotten and 
through re spect and love for our constitu-| sent forth to their work, “old fogy.” We 
tional action and prineip les, not for 7¢; not} bestow them gratis upon a grate ful world. 
because its strength of immobilit ty is P easing | The honor of their parentage is sufficient ; 
tothe nation, or any thing but an effectual bar | for the exquis sitely fascinating power of crea- 
on our natural progress, but because it is not | tive genius is in nothing more evinced than 
worth while to get rid of it through any | in the crand “stroke of faney” whic 


i 


j ‘+h com- 
other but the constitutional channels. That | presses into a household phrase the conquer- 
which is termed the strength of the quasi | ing prestige of an army or the indignant 
governments we have enumerated, is really | outburst of a nation. “The sun of Auster- 
Weakness. And hence the weakest govern- itz” restored the Empire for a hundred 
ment and the most disastrous is, with us, a | days, and set only on Waterloo. Even the 
government of imbeciles. An administra- apocryp hal “More grape, Captain Bragg,” 
ion of nine mpoops is what we have most | carried the election of the venerable Whig 
to fear and abhor; of persons too weak to Zachareus. A red feather and appro} riate 
“eerce or resist the popular will; too dema- | dogmatic epigram may even make a P resi- 
Sogic to forbear he adi ng off to their per- dent of Scot And now that it has become 
Sonal profit questions they cannot under- utterly eascalible to harness the American 
“and; too vain in their dotage to confess | Demoer: icy, in these days of progress, to an 
ignorance of f them, and yet so wholly devoid | old fogy ticket, or under an old fogy adminis- 
of that sympathetic bond which enables a| tration, as such an atte smpt would be no- 
om Democrat like Jackson, were he two- | | thing but aggravated insanity with malice 
“ore decades old, to feel instinctis ely the | prepense, the honors of the combat and the 
“mocratic will, and good, and necessity, | mural crown of victory belong, we opine, to 
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the Democratic Review. After the manner | where accepted and used, as significant, most 
in which the bardie chronicler has recorded | true, bitterly and sweepingly expressive ; and 
the triumph of More of More-hall over the | yet from all quarters we hear doubts ex- 
dragon of Wantley, we trust some ve rsifying | pressed as to its meaning, uncertainty and 
contributor will string together an Io pean, | fear as to the limits of its application, and 
detailing all our trials, sufferings, and des- | inquiries as to what it really does and does 
perate straits and encounters, before finally | not mean. The only individual who seems, 
kicking into eternal oblivion that American | indeed, to have fully comprehended its sig- 
dragon and United States Sphinx, “y* olde | nificance, and to have appreciated its cun- 
ning wit, is General Cass, now a candidate 
Yet the most singular feature of this | for the Democratic nomination, for he - 

merely etymological episode remains for dis- | calmly, thoughtfully, and philosophically a 
cussion. Philosophie persons have hitherto | plied it to himself: and, indeed, thou; gh his 
asserted that words were originated because | political principles are exceedingly capacious 
each meant and conveyed some precise | and difficult of admeasureme »nt—throu: cha 
idea; and that, the idea or object being | chronic habit he has contracted of constantly 
common to many, the expression which re-| shifting “his position” on all subjects—it 
presented it grew into acceptance and use in| seems to fit him with singular exactitude 
the human or other family, precisely to the | and ease: one might almost imagine it had 
extent it was understood. In this there | been made for him. Excepting in this in- 
may be some truth. The pig family all | stance, however, we have not heard that the 
grunt in divers keys to the same effeet, ap- | term has been fully nents and we are 
aware that very many who, by ill disposed 


pear to use as many consonants as a Russian 

or Slovack, and to d ‘fy punctuation ; and it | persons, might be supposed to feel its severity 
is probable they universally understand one | the keene st, exhibit the blandest ignorance 
another, and mean pig’s food all through. | of its meaning. It has been to us amusing 
All play-writers’ and book-makers’ “old | in the extreme to watch the eccentric pro- 
men” say “Umph!” and it is probable that | gress of our democratic offspring. Sprung 
| from the brain all armed, like the true off 










° ” 
fogie. 






































he is a walking stick, with a head most ex- 
ensively c: arved upon it by the barber, en- (a most exact definition of Young Demo 


dowed with hollowness, and utte ring “ Ha!’ £ eracy,) and not a vile old par: alytic adjectit ) 


In social matters, therefore, this may be the cripple, crutehed and held up by Young 3 
America, till “ poor child has sickene 


law of the origin and use of words: they 

originate because they mean; they are use d et and rebelled against its inhumat 
because they are unde rstood. In volitics, | Zs tep-father. Again, our infant on his traves 
however, the experimental philosophy of had to be sent along a telegr: iph- wire, ( 
Bacon points to an entirely different induc- | all productions of Young America meal 


The term “old fogy,” which we have | presently to travel till the mode gets slo") 
and some ignorant or ill- willing operator, it 


there never yet lived an old gentleman, fit 
for a character, who did not inte rject every | spring of Pallas Athenz, it has gone forth 
species of conversation in that highly lucid | right sturdily on its own hook, in an ex- 
manner. Heroic young men (of the stage | ceedingly short period, creating ¢ master: t 
or drawing-room, we mean, or opera, or other |} able noise in the world. Yet thi $ you & 
kid-glovery) always, when as tonished, or sur-| giant of phrases seems to all a mysterious I 
prised, or entranced, or bewitched, or be- | character , ubiquitous, of rare capacity, scorn 8 
devilled, say “Ha;” and it is, no doubt, to} ful in manner, and very unscrupulous as to u 
the root.“ Ha,” in all languages, we are to| persons. A poor Fre inch editor, who se ‘ms al 
look philosophically for the origin of foppery | to have as much terror of him “ of Louis be 
and fashionable walking-canes ; for, as Fal- | Napoleon, in endeavoring to - iin to his de 
solphe remarked of the fop in his day, | bewildered countrymen something of Ame r- de 
“When he was naked, he was, for all the | can polities, went large ly into “des old ” 
world, like a forked radish, with a head fan- | fogies,” “le old fogy,” “ aux old fogies,” &. cn 
tastically carved upon it with a knife,” so | putting ¢ our rude offspring through the fin ¢ do 
may we say of the fop (or cognate “young | and most exact declensions, as if “le old Hor 
fogy’ ) of our day, when dressed for socie ty, | fogy” were a noun substs untive, ¢ apable, a ate 

| Lindley Murray says, “ of standing by itself,” wit 

| 

| 
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had the honor to originate, has been every 
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agining our offspring to be some clerk of the |} graphical surveying of the Carthaginian 


weather, or under-strap yper in the thunder de- 
partment, or opposition telegraph worker of 
the Smith family probab ly,(as F.O. G. Smith,) 
made him “foggy,” and kept the whole 
nation in darkness for a fortnight. He will 
not be allowed to spell even his own name 
correctly : some will have it “ fogie,” others 
“phoghy,” others “ feaugé,” others « ‘fogey,’ 
and, indeed, his ps atronymic seems as un- 
certain as that of Shakxpeir, our “Tender 
Will;” though our tender will is “fogy,” 
after ‘the spelling usually adopted by “ “the 
family.” In a recent mail from Europe, we | 
find the new nomenclature astonishing the 
wiseacres of English politics, who conclude 
that the appe llation “ fogy ” has some refer- 
ence to anti-free-trade and corn-laws, and 
nothing more—to some jim- -crackery and 
thimbleri rig, like that they have been used to 
hitherto. And we doubt not, while we | 
write, the Sultan in his Sublime Porte, 
through tobacco clouds of the most delicious 


| verdant, 
| pool, so 





aroma, is listening thoughtfully while his | 
dragomans unfold to him the dee p and secret 
politics of the Giaour who dwells beyond the 
setting sun, and imagines in his mystic soul 
Young America to be a houri of rarer be auty 
than his last Cireassian, and the “old fogy 
to be some vile, deceptive, thieving eunuch | 
whom he would from his heart consign to 
the sack and the Bosphorus ; while, at the 
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’ 
same time, King Kahakakameha, of Hono- | 
lulu, doubtless, in attempting to do into | 

Sandwich vernacular for home cons ump- | 
tion, some of the most remarkable tit-bits | 
and spiciest paragraphs in our earlier num- | 
bers, to the better behoof of himself and the 
destinies of the Pacific, has arrived at 
dead stop, having found a bone he can- 
not pick in the phrase “old fogy.” To 
enlighten, therefore, all the world, to ease 
domestic socie ty, and direct foreign specula- 
tion, it becomes us to give as succinct a 
category of old forydom as lies at present 
Within our limited vision. 

Be Ir KNOWN THEN TO ALL in pursuit of | 
fica i. under difficulties, from Istamboul | 
to Honolulu, that even we cannot, with any 
Precision, define the term “ old fogy.” It | 
belongs to the caoutchoue or gutta percha 
family of words; m: ry collapse to the dimen- 
sions of a single preside ential candidate, and 
fit him ex: ietly, or be made to encircle within 
its limits as lar ge a space as that mysterious 
bull’s hide with which Dido did the topo- 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


| meaning of the term ; 
| ence will assure the reader, that in this, at 


land office. Its usefulness in polities is 
therefore evident, and its endurance may 
be relied on, for coming generations will 
most certainly include in it many to whom, 


|in our mere nineteenth-century twilight of 


the morning, we cannot as yet discreetly 
affix the term. This Review even, this the 


’ | most go-ahead and grandest literary con- 
| ce sption of our time, may in the twe ntieth or 
| twenty- first century, falling perche ance into 


incom pete nt hands, as we cannot hope to 
live so long, be called “an old fogy,” and 
treated as such, precisely as our cotempo- 


| rary, the Whig Review, is now treated; as a 


admixture 


foul, 


stale of dotage and greenness, 


and gazeous as a stagnant 


“ Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty, 
* * None so dry or thirs sty 
Will deign to sip or touch one drop of it.”* 


But, participating with Coleridge in in- 
tense antipathy to that querulous, dim-see- 
ing, factious class of animals, the syllogistic 
human, who clog every discussion, and mar 
the finest argument by de manding of you at 
every turn to de fine this and that, mere 


“turnpike-keepers on the road to knowl- 


| edge ”—we write down as first in the cate- 
gory of “old fogies,” those who demand the 
and personal experi- 


all events, we are perfectly correct. 

Politically, however, the old fogy has 
marks more plain and numerous than the 
apocalyptic beast, by any of which he may 
be known. 

Fogies, in their incipient state, spring up 
under the shadow of great men, and are to 
them what brush, and thorny bramble, and 
the creeping parasite are to the giants of 


* Our contemporary, we understand from the 
| New York Ilerald, (for we never read the ori- 
| ginal; who does?) has re cently been trying to 
come the nice little namby- -pamby over General 
Scott, and says, with all the simpering of second 
childhood : “Now you won't, General ; now don’t, 
General; do, General, (Lieutenant General we 
mean;) go away, you naughty man, now do!” 
Lieutenant Gener ral "Red-fe athe r won't go, however; 
and he will be nominated. Our poor cotempora- 
ry will be in a pretty fix. It tried to write with 
our eagle feather, and daubed its little fingers, and 
dirtied its little self Poor cotemporary! And it 
does not get now paid for its portraits! What 
will become of it # 
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the forest. They form round them 
lanx of exclusion, noxious to the wayfarer. 
They crouch around the giant, crawl up his 
sides, too often cramp or deaden the arms 
which support them, too often produce the 
inward rent they cover over with a sleek 
coat of ivy. Their strength is a lie. With- 
| out the burly trunk upon whose decay they 
fatten, each passing wind could bend them 
hither and thither, and the 
derer might trample them under foot. 
They are boastful of intimacies and confi- 
| dential acquaintance with the great to whom 
| they act the parasite. They mimic his ges- 
tures, and his mode, and his bow. Their 
pliant bodies jerk up and down in fancied 
imitation of the graceful bending of the 
noble tree. 
one by one, and his head is shorn of its 
ndeur and its beauty, and the death they 
Cseed has finally crept into and destroyed 
the heart and rotted away the sapless trunk, 
they twine like asps around the blanched 
} and shaking skeleton, fling out their gaudy 
streamers in mockery, clothe in a semblance 
of noxious vitality the charnel within, 
and, after poisoning the air for years with 
| their base hypocrisy of life in death, fall 
} with the skeleton and mere sham they lived 
on before the first wind that sweeps down 
Fupon them in anger, and lie silent on the 
earth for ever, a mass of crushed and reeking 
rottenness. Such are the fogies. During the 
life of the great man who permitted them 
to live and support themselves under his 
shadow, they are the meanest flatterers : 
# when he is dead they assume the principles 
mand the bearing which was his, boast that 
i they lived upon the oak while living, and 
Snow would make the simple forester believe 
© that they are the oak, that, with his heart’s 
§ blood, they have acquired his vitality. They 

































his principles, call them theirs, and _ will 
admit no man to enter. They quote his 
acts and words as if they had the credit of 
them. They even compare themselves to 
him ; or, in still more extravagant effrontery, 
him to them, and term him too a fogy, and 
@ noxious parasite. They will conspire with 









drils from tree to tree, that so in the under- 

ound vaults of noxious barrenness they 
may smother in its infancy each growing 
sapling of the true breed, and deaden the 
very earth on which they live. Mean, para- 










weakest wan- | 


And when his arms fall to earth | 


fling round his grave a little ring fence for | 
two vital and cardinal 
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| celestial grisettes was so very excessive. 


other parasites around, fling off lying ten- | 
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a pha-|sitical, boastful, vain and frivolous, noxious 


in their birth, still more noxious in their 
life, they present on the surface a glittering 
hypocrisy, weak and hollow, while within 
is rottenness, and beneath their shadow a 
desert. 

The fogies of our day are admirable ex- 
amplars of this professional hypocrisy, of 
this life-in-death. The principal of them 
claim to be Old Hickory’s successors, his 
friends, his very confidential friends, ergo, 
Old Ilickories themselves, though their 
heart be soft and spongy as elder. While 
Jackson lived, some fawned and crouched 
about the generous old hero; and though 
again and again he endeavored to rid him- 
self of them, they stuck to him as only 
parasites can. He could not find it in his 
heart to kick off the harmless fools, so he 
paid them to stay offand goabroad. Abroad, 
from beneath the shadow ‘of his wing, with no 
head to guide them but their own poor fat, 
saponaceous apologies for brains, they played 
antics before high heaven that made the 
angels w eep—the laughter of the charming 
j For 
instance, the present Mr. Candidate Cass, 
now a resurrectionist from his own grave, 
with his old coffin on his back (under the 
hallucination, we suppose, that Gabriel has 
already blown that trumpet,) while repre- 
sentative to France, wrote a work in praise 
the most adulatory of Louis P hilippe and of 
that Orleans tyranny which fell in February, 
1848. True, when Louis Philippe was 4 
vagrant again, utterly beaten, his former 
flatterer m: ade grand republic an, patriotic, 
French, and loudly-screaming intervention 
spe seches ° but so do all old fogy stutesmen. 
Lie in adulation of the great, especially if he 
be an usurper or a tyrant, desert and curse 
your friend and patron the instant for- 
tune turns against him; are not these the 
rules of old fogy 
“democratic” statemanship; and not alone 
of “democratic,” but of all old fogy states- 
manship ? Politics are a tread-mill, say these 
lights of the dark ages, und the whole duty 
of man, if he be a statesman, is, to keep 
tre: ding after the top rail of the wheel, 80 
that by continued straining after e ach new 
step as it comes along, and by calling to the 
admiring crowd to watch how anxiously and 
nervously you perpetually “ define your po 
sition,” you may not go down, if you ¢ apmot 
go up. So they poise thomeclves fur an 
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instant on every evanescent platform, and 
kick it uncere smonionsly behind them. True, 
this great work on the destiny of Europe, by 
General C ass, Was even more displeasing to 
Old Hickory, and more antagonistic to re- 


publican principles and progress, than his 
distinguished | 


conduct at home; and the 
author endeavored to suppress the publica- 
tion, withdrew all the copies issued, and took, 


to please the great Andrew, the very oppo- | 


site gronnd. But so do all old fogy demo- 
cratic statesmen. Such is the habi tually 


eral Cass. 

an example, 
days in his life taken together ; for whatever 

he uttered or pledged himself to on any day, 
the very opposite, the next. 
able weather-vane, this human contradiction, 
this American Janus, with one 
terday, and another of to-day, whose whole 


cranial formation from the neck up is pivot- | 


al, and who cannot look in any direction 
for any time with the same pair of eyes, 
now assumes to see into the far destinies 

the world. He who cannot guide him- 
sel? for twenty-four hours on any track, 
assumes to guide throughout the most event- 
ful era of human history the fortunes of a 
great republic. The lamen ss, the subser- 


viency, the convenient contr: dictory dispo- | 


sition of him who was alike the friend of 
lonks Philippe and the servitor of Jackson, 
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| the spirit-world alone in his regency. 
he invariably uttered, or pledged himself to | 
And this vari- | 
| Blank 


face of yyes- | 


ete. 871 
its head or live; he owned the party. So 
since Jackson’s death, General Cass has held 
the position due to a body to which the 
spirit of the hero has been banished, and on 
all occasions “ the party” have held that body 
in the foreground. Singular indeed it is, 
that the soul of Jackson never could conquer 
in such amuffie; but that after leading “ the 
party” for nigh twenty years, after leading 
it throu: ghout a defeat so exemplary as to 
satisfy the vainest fool, that windbags, how- 


| ever tenanted, cannot command the worship 
winding, tortuous, cork-screw course of Gen- | 
That great man, and he is but | 
never was wrong for two whole | 


of a nation, the muffle of the shade of Jack- 
son has still claims upon the party for his 
services | 

Nor was this distinguished medium with 
Mr. 
Blank’s grand-father knew the great Demo- 
cratic General in Tennessee, therefore Mr. 
has inherited the mantle of old An- 
drew. Another also disputes the spiritual 
presence with the resuscitated candidate 
from Michigan ; he who opp. sed the war of 
1812, in which Jackson won victories exceed- 


| ing by their national importance the harder- 


won glories of his Indian campaigns, and 
even went about like that fabled specimen 
of pork, who wore a knife and fork where 
General Scott carries his feather, asking some 
kind and humanitarian individual of flinty 


/soul to ease him of one drop of democratic 


| might be evidenced to all the world. 
| he now is the representative of 


the toady of the tyrant and the parasite of | 


the patriot ; 
assented to the caprice or will of greatness, 
whether royal or republican, with all the 


that pliant disposition which | 


} top of 


courtier suavity of Polonius commenting on | 


the weather—when Jackson died, set itself 
up “on behalf of the party,” as ex-officio 
chief-mourner, blubbered statesmanlike, as 
is the manner of the 
for the blubbering and its antecedents in- 


| 
| 


family, and therefore | 


augurate d its lf as a profound instance of } 
the most extr: ordinary metempsychosis, viz : | 


that it was Jackson: 


that the soul of the | 


hero had installed itself in a future state of | t 


Cass, 


The nation’s tears coulk ] ouly be shed 


than . . ‘ | 
arough the eyes of Cass; his melancholy 

cheeks aloue could m yurn; he, theecompanion | 
of the me in, alone knew his greatness and his | 


principles; the dead bo dy was the property 
of the parasite, and none should dare to in- 
trude on his domain; no young sapling of 
the parent oak should be permitted to raise 


blood that his horror of glories Jacksonian 
Yet 
Jackson. 
The rigid republicanism of the free-and-easy 
hero appears in the person of his spiritual 
representative, as usual, by stiff hair “on the 
his head,” and straight - waisteoat 
dignity of the puritan. Mascitur non fit. 
One cannot enact the democrat; he is born, 
not made; and no amount of stiff white 
cravating, or of rigid, uncompromising black 
cloth and dignity, or of polished and affable 
manner and shoes, or other human secaftold- 
ing, in mimic imitation of the great men of 
a past era, can raise up aught but the seare- 
crow caricature of the hero. We have yet 
to find the successor of Jackson, and must 
seek for tests below the coat, the stiff cravat, 
or the “dignity.” The tailor, after all, 
really does not make the man—much less 
the President of the United States—not 
that we are antagonized to the tailor, but 
the contrary. The fogy imitates the dead— 
the progresive democrat creates. 

Yet such old clothes-horses have owned 
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the Democratic party. Conscious of|}editor. Young men, even, of mediocre in- 
each other’s failings and weaknesses and | tellect, who mi: oht have become, if uncontam- 
mere pretence, a wise and “ gentleman- | ‘inated by mean example, good Democrats 
like” and very mild policy — their |and_ self-reliant citizens, set - up ne a 
sham combats. Being all of a family, of| for themselves, and were immediately after- 
Which the great Democr: acy me the Awe rie | | wards to be seen at the doors of the de »part- 
ean Union was the patrimonial estate, like | ments, on the steps of hotels and senatorial 
all oligarchical conspirators against the peo- | lresorts, or in the lobbies of the legislature, 
ple, while they mutually dodged and pulle ‘d| with their claims upon the party in their 
wires and struggled for personal preémi- | hands, in the shape of the prayer of a bank- 
nence, they were ever ready to combine and | rupt, who wilfully broke himself b y starting 
erush any independent opinion or idea in for an hour some organ for the pé Tson: al pr uff 
the people upon whom they all alike subsisted. | ing of this or that fry “ patriot,” which he 
For twenty years America has re represe ented | was unable to conduct and never hoped to 
herself to the world as the happy possesser|continue. The public mind of the country 
of afree and independent Demoer: i ¢ press. | became thus debauched, and finally barren. 
For twenty years it has been a lie. With | | The noblest profession of man, next to that 
a free pre ss, indeed, with an independent lof the sword in a war for fre edom, became 
democratic journal existing, this baneful and | the vilest convenie ney of charlatan pretend- 
ridiculous family régime of fogydom could | ers to statesm: anship, and the still more vile 
not have endured one hour. These “success- | | lottery ticket in the game of the public plun- 
ors of Jackson” were the parties who intro |der. A huge, vast, unearthly, damning lie 
duced into the American press the system of | shed its blight over the land, and men 
organized puffing, by stipendiary organs. ‘trembled only at the truth. To be the 
Each had his organ, his hired grinding meanest of slaves, to have no intellect, to 
barrel-organ, in every city, to dr iwl out in| be to the utterance of the fogy oracles what 
rotation the monotonous and hacked praises | the deaf rock is to the echo which it makes, 
of the egotist. To doubt, was to be schis- | was to be a sagacious and far-seeing Demo- 
matical ; to deny, was to be infidel; but to} crat anda sturdy follower of the principles 
advance a different opinion, was to draw | of Jefferson. These vile practices brought 
down on the devoted head of the Democrat | their fruit. Defeat followed defeat; imbe- 
the anathemas and the excommunications of | cility floundered through the routine of p wey 
the whole fogy establishment. The whole | questions ; Democracy turned its back upon 
machinery of party was desecrated to these |its children, and brought itself up at last, 
abominable ends. Individuals looking for | where it started se venty years ago, quarre sling 
any office, from a clerkshipin the capital to | about the Constitution of the United States. 
the postmastership of a shanty village on| With the corruption, the abasi ment, the 
the verge of the wilderness, were instructed | perfect muzzling of the press followed, as 18 
to subseribe and pay for this and that organ. | usual with oligarchy, other more open, mor 
Again, the press reacted as astate-relief tick- | naked, more abominable attacks on demo- 
et, and every seeker of office present d his | cratic liberty. The systematic smothering of 
ebedentis ls and his qualifications, in the shape | opinion led ‘easily to practices which we see 
of the wretched personal organs he patron- | daily and publicly perpetrated before out 
ized, and who patronized him. The class | eyes, to which custom has made us purb lind, 
editorial—that body which should ever be | but from which we would natur: ally recoil 
the concentration of the genius and the soul | The press being pensioned, and there anes A 
ofa free people—became, under such a demo- | lent of truth, the vast body of the peo le, 
eratic order, the acting police and the spies | that people whieh. in the d: ays of W: ashing 
of the fogy ‘eatablichine nt. They paid them- | ton, Jefferson and Jackson, were each nd 
selves by coercing needy expectants ; they | vides ally conscious of the merits and deme- 
took out a license by fawning, and wore the 'rits of ‘all who were anxious to govern them, 
livery of servitude. If a man wished for | or by whom they wished to be gove »rned, the 
any ‘offic e, though he could not write his | vast bodyof that peop le now is utterly ignorant 
name le sgibly, he hired a newspaper, or, with | of the real merits of those some of whom it 
more daring speculation, purchased second- | must soon be called, nay, perhaps be ordered, 
hand types on long credit, and kept an! to vest with its supreme executive. Conven- 
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tions and caucuses, in the absence of a free | and the counter-type. 
press, have become mere strategic schools of | office, never willingly 


Jackson never sought 
accepted it. He 


the most disgraceful wire-pulling, or what is | withdrew from the Senate, buried himself in 


worse, the mere agents of formulas, the ut- 
terance of which is of just as much truth 


and efficacy as the nolo episcopari of the | 


churchman, who wants to be a bishop, but 
which are necessary as formulas, or legal 
Join Doe and Richard Roe-isms, to enable 
the family of old fogies to buy and sell the 


liberties of the country, and the votes of their | 


constituents, legitimatly. 
deed, State Conventions, whose primary elect- 
ors, in the absence of a thorough-going na- 


judge of national men; sometimes these do 


Sometimes, in- | 


Tennessee, and nothing but the dangers of 
his people and their will could drag him into 
public life. But the success of General Tay- 
lor and of his horse, old Whitey, has given us 
innumerable heroes of the Mexican war, who 
desire to be President and Vice. or 
two of these, if the war humbug had en- 
dured so long, and if the mere exactitude of a 
martinet, accompanied by personal courage— 
were the former so comprehensive, and the 


One 


| latter so scarce aqualityin American citizens— 
tional free press, are divested of all power to | 


really give an honest and independent vote | 


for the individual in their State they most 
love or know personally, as their favorite can- 
didate, without regarding or cons.dering his 
national availability or his capacity for the 
ofice. But even these instances show the 
wide extent of the evil. The use and duty 


of the press is to make the citizen of a State, 
by his knowledge of public men and things, 
acitizen, that is, a sovereign of the whole 


Union. Wanting that, he gives the highest 
personal judgment which fogy tactics have 


would most probably be as excellent candi- 
dates as the Democratic party might desire 
to be defeated under, by the far over-reach- 
ing feather of General Scott. These men 
have claims upo. the country; that being 
settled in their own minds, they have claims 
upon “the party ;’ and these premises being 
syllogistically arranged, the inevitable conelu- 
sion is, they must be all presidents. Now, 
we deny the whole story. Throwing aside 
worthless the proposition that be- 
cause a man can guide a battalion he can 


as 


| guide a republic, because he can sight a gun 


rendered him capable of entertaining, and | 


then winds it off with a disgraceful confes- 


sion of incompetency and servitude, that | 
though he likes such an one, yet he knows 


he is ignorant, and will vote fur Tom, Dick, 
or Harry, or any body who is pleasing to 
“fogydom ;” andso he instructs his dele- 
The damning effect of a subservient 
press is then more disgracefully evinced. 


rates 
gat ° 


Wiiile these delegates, honorable and for the 


most part able and unambitious men, are | 
charged by their fellow citizens to act boldly } 


and honestly for the liberty and good of all, 
and for the advancement of Democratic prin- 


ciples, the presses in the service of fogydom, | ' 
| stronger, for he fought as a soldier and a 


by the authority of fogydom, take them up 


a So many political niggers, and deliberately 
offer'them fur sale ; they are called the friends | 


of Mr. A. or of General B., and their use as 


friends is to be sold at auction for the bene- | 


fit of their assumed owner. 


are daily practised, and the practice elicits no | 
public loathing, no damning curse from either | 


the 


These things | 


he can cover with his mental range a destiny 
ike that which Democracy is now called on 
to fultil, we utterly deny the ridiculous and 
ungallant notion that any soldier has, for his 
soldiering, political claims upon his country. 
It is a vile superstition to think that for any 
thing any man has claims upon republican- 
ism, or has a right to check or convert demo- 
cratic principle to his uses. It may be true 
that 


“That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy ;” 


but the meanest full private who fought in 
Mexico has just as strong political claims 
upon his country as the tallest general, and 


citizen, not as apolitical adventurer. Nay, § 
they who have the strongest claims are those 
who died there; and, political capacity, or 
availability or genius being equally out of 
the question in both cases, why not take up 
the old bones from their graves, clothe 
them, nominate them, have a galvanized 


people or the gentlemen traded ; and ' skeleton scrub race, and let us be ruled by a 


the editor, being the broker of sale, derives | brainless skull without theskin? It would do 
. i . ‘ , | 5 ‘ : 
his commission from the successful purchaser. | as well as any with it. But the very prin- 


Again, another class of fogies present 
themselves, of which we shall give the type 


ciple of seeking political eminence for military 
services, or of performing exploits with that § 
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object, isone which is hostile to citizenship | been forced, that it might effect its mere ly 


and republicanism. 
that mercenary soldiership which we have 
imitated from Europe, and should be checked 
and crushed instead of being tolerated. 
Where it is practised, generals are indifferent 
to the fate of their armies, pay regard only to 
the caprice of the power they desire to serve 
at home, hand whole divisions to death, as 
in the final attack on Mexico, and look only 
to personal position and victory at any cost, 
even though the victory be worthless in 
strategics. It mars and balks courage, and 
makes men wish to fight so that they may 
live afterwards, and hear the nation talk about 
them. It dashes the face of chivalry, and 
makes the citizen a vender and spendthrift 
of his brother’s blood. It creates distrust 
and antipathy in the rank and file of armies, 
and brings the national glory in war, and 
probably its fate, into the huckste ry of polities. 
All nations which have submitted to it fall 
and miserably perish. France, under the 
fame and then under the name of Napoleon, 
has submitted to it; the South American, 
Guatemalian and Mexican nations have sub- 
mitted to it ; and see the consequences. To 
make an executive of a general because he 
is a mere general, is prima facie evidence of 
one of two things—either that personal am- 
bition and the vanity of blood-letting have 
been the guiding stars of his career, or that 
courage is so scarce in the constituent people 
that all are cowards. Democracy in 752 
will fight under no such order ; it will ad- 
vance to the conquests of coming years under 
nosuch candidate. It may muc +h more phi- 
losophically reply, when called on, after the 
fashion of some poor devil of an Irish guasi- 
rebel, when ordered to do some trivial office 
at a fight in which he took no interest, and to 
which he came “ tolook on”—“ Arrah! by 
the Holy, I b’lieve you want me to be shat; 
do it yerself!’ But worse than all, it is 
anti-progressive ; it is luring the nation’s eyes 
back and ever backwards, upon glories that 
have been won, or personal squ: abbles as to 
who killed Cock Robin, which have mighty 
little to du with what is to be done, and have 
no connection with and are no proof of the 
capacity needful to do that which impera- 
tively awaits us. 

But the worst effect of this foeydom is, 


actions, without progressive ideas to popu- 
larize and allure support, it has necessarily 


It is the ultra form of | 


personal ends, to make use of subterfuges, 
of corruption, and of schemes, in utter anta- 
gonism to democracy, and disastrous to the 
progress and character of our country. Fo; gy- 
dom has been compelled to subsist for years 
on promises ; to pledge itself to this and that 
rival, to this and that local demagogue; to take 
off its hat to the small wire-puller of the lit- 
tle village, and dole out its conditional notes 
of the lip for “situations” and support. a 
is nota pe tty claque ur, or grocery orator, 
ward leader of democratic influence e, who can- 
not produce from his breast-fub, carefull ly 
treasured for the coming day which is never 
to come, promises and pledge s from one or 
other of the old fogies, and often from half. 
a-dozen rivals together. These imbeciles, 
after a series of defeats, having lived on pol 
tical tick for nigh twenty years, are precisely 
in the condition of an idle but im: aginative 
huckster of other peop yle’s wares, who has 
protested bills out in every direction, bills 
again and again protested, which, i in the hope 
of deriving at some future day some small 
income for himself, he is now perfeetly will- 
ing to renew again and to increase to any 
amount. It would take four Democratic 
administrations under the complete direction 
of General Cass to enable him to pay the 
promises with which for years he has flooded 
the country and imposed upon his frie nds, 
Nor is he worse off than the rest of the 
fogy family. That all, or even a inane com- 
position of the creditors, can be paid any 
thing, is hopeless. But yet all are on the 
hook, all are at his service, and each hopes 
he is to be the fortunate wight who is to be 
Cass Postmaster of One-House Corner, of 
Buch Inspector of the port of Shallow-er reek, 
The game works. It does more: running in 
politic: al debt lengthens the lease of the pre- 
tender incumbent. The services rendered 
twenty years back are the better and more 
urgent because they were given twenty yeals 
back. The lengthened trust proves conf 
dence and loy: alty, democratie loyalty to the 


| person of the del tor, and the " Jengthened 


interest, especially if renewed by other “set 
vices,” increases the principal claim of the 
office-seeker. These country and city fogies 


' will fight now for the man they bac ed at 
@) ‘such a time, because—chivalrous feelit 
that, without principle upon which to base its | 


rg !— 
they gave that original service long ago 0° 


a promise which has never been fulfilled, but 
which may yet be. Thus each fogy candi- 
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date has gone for years on years, from elec- | | candidate i is prepared to force top-boots, old 
tion to ele xction, from office to office, with a | | horn- headed walking canes, and pig-tail 
continually increasing army of hungr y local queues into every office, department, mis- 
fogies at his back ; who, poor devils ! “for their sion, consulate, and cle stkship ; let us know 
very lives, must sup port him to the last, | the sweeping sum-total estimate of plunder, 
that their own past services may be rewarded | that with a sponge we may wipe the whole 
at the monetary expense, which is. trivis al, | thing out, and have done with it. Item for 
and political degr adation, which is abomina- ’52—To old fogy beggars, two hundred 
ble, of the country and of the party ; ns | millions in cash, “and the rule of the coun- 
each old fogy c: andidate now comes up i | try for four years—for Four years! (hear 
this new era of '52, with no principle, no | | the aged vendor) — —and pickings—in charity, 
genius, no capacity to see the point of his | to ple ase them and get their blessing ! 
nose, but with a whole crowd of superannu- | Marry, come up; there is an entry for our 
ated wire-pullers, fragments of forgotten con- political cash-book! It won't pay. It will 
‘ sts, freshly hired servitors of to-day, and | not do! 
old creditors of twe nty years back, eager to} We are not heartless; we will subscribe 
be saddled on the country and on the pro- | for any such fogy candidate the largest parish 
gress of mankind. Young America, ~ | coffin, and have whistled, at our own expense, 
young Democracy of the present world, i s | hymns and psalms over him, to the appro- 
calles | on to turn its back on its destiny, fx priately moral and truly devout airs of “ the 
up and fence in the United States as a huge Rogue's March,” and “ Don’t you wish you 
asylum for the indigent and the imbecile, may get it?” General Cass has already been 
and the veteran toadies of a past era, and | examining some new inventions for agree- 
employ its genius and its industry in spoon-| able and refreshing interment, and, by a 
feeding them, and in paying the political | puffing letter, which it seems he has written 
debts of those whom their own generation | for a metallic coffin-man, appears personally 
regarded as incompetent even in youth, and to pre fer being hermetically sealed up, and 
who never could have attained even the | ke spt in pickle for the last di iy. He always 
political importance of being a candidate | looks far before him, especially for a resur- 
save by the nakedest and the most barefaced | rection. Well, we hews no objection; the 
schemes of the most prodigal corruption. It | last wishes of an old fogy should be respected, 
remains to be seen whether this young} no matter what the expense. Get him a J 
Democracy will e mp loy itself thus for another | metallic spice-box, raise the orchestra, whew! § 
half century in paying the protested bills of | But then, his friends should remember that J 
a dead and indigent generation. Success in | the General’s chronic habit, or second nature, q 
such an undert: iking would be highly praise- | if ever he had a first, of wriggling and with- J 
worthy and charité ab le withal. But it cannot drawing, ¢ -annot be easily carried on in so § 
succeed: and what is more, if it could, it tight a place as that, and the defunct revived | 
won't pay. Two hundred millions in char- might be troubling Judge Edmonds or other § 
ity, in alms, to political paupers, to men no} me dium to he Ip him out of the difficulty ; § 
longer fit to do any thing, or earn a cent probab sly, might be writing explanatory let- 
Politically, is rather too much. No party, no | ters from the other world by the Gabriel and § 
hation, were democratic principle and the Mercury lines of lightning, contradictory let- 
hational honor thrown utterly aside, could | ters by each line, as usual, of course. It § 
subsist, could endure, under a burden so} would be too bad; let the dead rest— 
huge, and yet so “flat, stale, and unpro- 
fitable,” as this vast police and spy organ- | 
zation of old personal hacks and public | : 
harpies, If that is to be the whole duty Other practices of the old fogies were 
of man in this generation, to spoon- feed | necessarily sequent to their promises, their 
the old fogies of the last, say so, gentle- subornations, and their prostitution of the 
men; let us know what you, leaders of | press. To some of these we have already 
fogydom, want in the way of money and | alluded. Each fogy through his organ and 
patronage, for, as to principle or progress, (organs issued at regul: ar pe riods, prior to 
you are careless as to th: ut; let the people | see king office, a de liber rate autobiography, | 
be fully informed whether or not each fugy | contai ning praises (written in the mostsplen-j 


“Nil de mortuis, nisi bonum— 
If wise men grin, no matter, groan ’em |! 


»? 
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did style of modest hifaluting) and genealo- 
gical trees, and whole shrubberies of paren- 
tage done on paper like tambour-work by 
Sally Brown, and discoursing of his blood 
and his pedigree, as if the ‘people wanted 
him to breed Presidents, or as if they kept 


asacred paddock for his progeny, and judged | 


their statesmen as they would their horses. 
The.people, in the absence of the real truth, 
or any conscientious monitor, were thus kept | 
at every election looking back and ever back, | 
discussing : about quar rels and personal events 
which might or might not have occurred, 
and ended years ago. But among antago- 
nistic organs there was no conflict ; all the 
personal organs agreed that any lie biogra- 
phical or base deci »ption, if it were a personal 
puff and intended only to hoodwink the 
people, was fair-play, was sacred from criti- 
cism, and to be treated respectfully and with | 
most considerate regard, and not as a lie and | 
a deception. If any man came before the | 
country as a ci undidate, if he could hire a 
press to say he was a candidate, or get a 
local convention to nominate him, he was 
thenceforth regarded as sacred from public 
view. His friends called him “a most 
honored name,” and it were sacrilege or 
treason to the party to examine or doubt, 
much less deny his pretensions. He nobly 
gave himself to the country, and we, poor 
beggars, people of the United States, must 
not look the gift horse in the mouth. He 
was ready to honor us by riding rough-shod 
over us, and we, being very humble, mag 
“Thank you, sir; ride, we are hand le, very 
humble!” So that if a thief, ora swindler, or a7 
public defale -ator, or even traitor, desires that 
his character shal] not be examined, that his 
acts and his pretensions shall not be inquired 
into, he can secure perfect impunity from all 
the press by getting any one news paper or 
individual to call him a “candidate.” Thus 
the press of this vast republic, from end to 
end, the highest and most imperative duty 
of which is to scan and inquire into the 
characters, the acts, and the intentions of all 
public men, to be just to the able and the 
meritorious, but to denounce with most un- 
flinching independence the backslidings and 
the schemes of the public charlatan, has be- | 
come, by the system of organs, stipe adisrien. 
puffe ry, and subornation for puffery, the sup- 
orter, the trading and infamous upholder 
of public deception, and the protector and 
screen of the political malefactor and nincom- 
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poop; the people have become as an aristo- 
crat’s game-park, upon whom any green- 
horn, without manhood or intellect sufficient 
to face the wild and the mountain, can sport 
with his pop gun newspaper and fat dogs of 
the press, having hired the same from the 
gate-keeper or political whipper-in. To this 
pass has that institution, except our guns, - 
sole guardian of our liberties, alone capable 


lof e xerting that “e te nal vigilance which js 


| the price of liberty ;” to such vile and abom- 


inable uses and practices has the press toa 
fogy ré- 
gime. R 
Not presuming therefore to give all the 
from the last 
few pages we may safely make a 
as follows: 


¥e Rategorie of Ye Olde fFonics, 


beginning 


If a solemnly fat old gentleman, ora 
sententious, dogmatic, and owl-like, or super- 
' cilious, vain, namb yy-pamby young one, ask 
you to define him the phir: ise, “ old fogy,” 
lend him sixpence to buy a pocket looking. 
lass. 
~ 92d. The gentleman who owns the 
who has claims upon the country, wl 
served the country for scores of years 
never got a reward, who thinks this ge 
tion ought to overrule the 
illustrious ancestors, and reward him now! 
You may stake your head on it, he is an 
irredeemable and etern: lly lost “old fogy.” 
Refer bim to the naieade r: or, if violent, 
have him taken care of in a east asylum. 

3d. The man who fought in Mexico, and 
thinks he is a big gun, therefore, in politics. 
Such a fogy ! 

4th. The great statesman who gets up his 
biography, to show he knows any thing about 
the future. A most atrocious specimen ol 
the fogy family. 

5th. The man who ealls himself an 
fi ey 7 if-he had told lies all his life previ us! 
you may believe him. 

6th. The man who keeps an editor as he 
would a monkey, and likewise an organ—brain 
him with your pen-handle ; he is a heartless 
soul- grinding old fogy, a human ambulance 
of abominations. Spe ar him on your pen- 
point, and stick him in the candle, for he 
smells consumedly. 

7th. The old fool who prints his likenes! 
in a Sunday newspaper, as a Presidentias 
candidate, and people’s man—bah ! 


decision ol 








8th. The 
fection poor Yankee Hill, in his admirable | 
earicature of public meetings “to express their | 
impressions with regard to the suppression 
of the press.” Prime old fogies, and most 
amusing. 

9th. Our angry man, who “must put a 
stop to this.” ‘Al: as, poor fogy ! | 

10th. The buye r and se Jer ‘of votes of his | 
friends, the trader in conventions. Give that | 
fogy no mercy. 

“11th. The 
amount of promises, and writes all quantities 


eandidate who gives any 


| 

} 
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of letters, if he be not a double-distilled old 
fogy swindler, he is not any thing else. 


“12th. The old gentleman who becomes | 
violently indignant at, and is threatened with 
apoplexy on reading the Democratic Review. 
Lord | have mere y, such a preposterous old 
fogy ! loose his cravat, and promise to make 
him immortal on a st oo or a sub-deputy 
Jamanches. It will 
revive him; then get hin to read General | 
Cass’s, or Mr. Buchanan’s, or Gov. Marey’s, 
or General Butler’s, or Mr. Blank’s old letters | 
of promise. He will come round presently, 
and console himself with the reflection that 
Young America can never succeed at all 
events, for he will not stand it; and then let 
the poor soul sle p in the innocent delusion. 
13th. The individual with “the most 

hi mored name,” who must not be touched, 
wl 10 is the sacre d prope rty of “the pé arty. a 

Tread on him as you would on a cockroach; 


post-master among the 


The “Old Fogies,” 


gentlemen who imitate to per-| first to combat, first to drive utterly from the 


| ization and to our spirit, to recall the glories 


by fogies who had drawn a ring-fence around 


show no mercy or compunction, but rend 
the mask of his pretentions, and hold up 
the old fogy naked to the world. Then with 
a benign smile throw him there. 

14th. Our explanatory friend,who is always 
eager to explain away every thing he may 
have said at any time, and feels as uncom- 
fortable as an aged Mr. Toots if he differs 
from any body. There is no mistake about 
him. He is an old fogy of the first water. 

15th. The old nincompoop who is the vir- 
tual successor of a great man, and bases his 
pretensions on Jacksonian hair, or Jacksonian 
In the name of Jackson, treat 
him as an impostor and a fogy. 

And so forth. 

Against these vile 
cracy, against these 


fondn: Ss, 


pret nders to Demo- 
hideous semblances of 


dead heroism, and living parodies on great- | 


hess, we have raised up our voices and our 
strength in Zhe Democratic Review. These | 


are the intruders and the hucksters we had | fisticuffs, or play at head and tail for ego- 
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temple. The design upon which this Review 
has been conducted was not hastily formed, 
or immaturely initiated. Before ‘attacking 
the Whig party, and contesting with it the 
ascendency of 1852, we had to cleanse and 
drill our own ranks, to drag the Democratic 
party from the slough into which the old 
fogie s had drawn it, to restore the forgotten 

and vital principle of progress to our organ- 


of other days, and paint as vividly and as 
truthfully as we could the vile and mean 
subterfuges which clouded our party and our 
faith. ‘The present series of the Democratic 
Review was begun at a time when the press 
of the United States with rare and honored 
exceptions, muzzled or suborned: when to 
give an independent opinion was death to a 
Democrat ; when the nation had been ruled & 


Democracy, and who were quietly leading 
the peop ile of the United States to the shant- 
bles again. We stood alone in the New 
World—without a cotemporary of our prin- 
ciples in the old. Here a new series of Bun- 
combe speeches, new schemes of using this 
and that : epagogic subj et and person, of 
raising up again sectiona antagonizing §§ 
North against South, and Eastern manufae- 
tural against Western agricultural interests, 
under the conjoint and specious flags of 
“slavery” and “ the tariff,” were again threat- 
ened upon the poate for yet another presi- 0% 
dential term. A silent or stupid pr ss fur- i. 
thered the designs of the anarchists. We i 


l etmf, 
i Sirile, 


| resolved, even-single handed, to defeat them, 
| to give to the p ople of the United States 


proof that these sectional abominations were 
really Federal and Whig issues, whose very 
existence was antagonized to Democracy and 
its progress, and that the old fogies who 
participated in them, and furthered the om, 
were really Whigs. We resolved to give 
proof that there were other vital issues for 
Democracy than quarrelling og over the dismal 
that i 


fights of a generation we have buried ; 
the whole duty of the American man, 
three quarters of a century after our fore- 3 


fathers gave to us tational independence 
and a Republican life, and wide domains and | 
resources unmatched on the earth, and with- 

out the smallest shadow of precedent inj 
history, was not to play Congressional dane- 9% 
ing tunes with old bones, or join in rhetorical 1 
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tistical precedence on the graves of the dead; 
that our duty to the Constitution was not to 
increase its federal propensities, or raise again 
the shades of dead heroes to war about it 

in life through fogy bodies of this ge- 
neration, or limit the liberties it insured 
to the States, but to extend the area under 
its protection, and add other st: ws to our flag ; 
that our duty to,free trade was ‘not to di bate 
about it, or limit it, or discuss natural and 
democratic rights in any manner, but to 
make free trade freer and wider, to make 
democracy larger, more sweeping, more 
powerful in the world and among men. To 
effect this at home, to br ak down an zi turn 
to shaine the vile system of press-puffery and 
and subornation, we resolved at all cee 
to establish one independent press at all 
events. And we have done so. At the 
same time, while this Review was yet not 
begun, in its new form, the people of E rope, 
beaten down after a segs ars’ campaign in 
the war of sixty years, were lab ring under 
all the horrors of the worst Sosa recorded 
in the world’s annals. The people of the 
Unite : States, by their n: tures not less than 
by their h .b; ts and institutions, and that 
conscious charity w hich freedem 
sympathized intensely and dearly with the 
people of every o th v 


oives, 
o 


land struggling wor- 
thily in the t ils of tyrants. A fogy admi- 
nistration in office had falsified or marred 
these sympathies. Vicious journalists and 
mere quidnuncs of the public humor had 
sported with the agonies of nations, and 
with the suffering of the unfortunate, and 
treated of murder and of national death as 
very laughter-moving jokes 
Mr. Barnum, or of the Emperor of Japan, 
in © and other public assemblies 
had used the fall and blood of nations to 
cement their metaphors, or originate an 
ukase for American exclusion against all 
other nations of the world as outside bar- 
barians. The great free British press, in- 
tensely monarchical or despotic, though cov- 
ered over with a sle liberalism, in 
most ridiculous impertinence, told us what 
to think of Europe and sn staal at her and 
us. The old unscrupulous Whig panders 
of domestic tyranny and foreign despotism 
were passing from office in England; and 


ynress 


k mask of 


the open and avowed friends of Nicholas of | 
Pp ; 
upon office to | 


Russia were about to enter 
destroy the American corn trade, 
the triumphs of our shipping. 

i 5S 


and reduce | 


Fifty-two 
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most noble 
and a triplicats 


Americans had died in Cuba, 
H ly Allianea of despots 


| offered to guard our coasts with the most 
perfect impunity ; 


+ 


while at the same time, 
the British flag él pated over Tigre, Yucatan, 
and Roatan, and British agents swayed New 
Grenada, dictated in Costa Riea and in Le 
registered their soundings in bi ait a of 
Fonseca, and laid their railway termini at 
C yatzocoaleos and Tehu tape. The now 
en and public “ t treaty of Ve srona” 

was being carried out deen sha ut the wl 
world, for the extinction of all re 

tive government, for the suppression of | t 
press, and for the’ exaltation of the State 
Churel in the pay of monarel At home, 
our own press, ignorant or said was muzzled. 
[In Europ », that of England was monarehical, 
and rept 
sham as the monarchs duly appreciate, and let 
it be. In France, Louis Napoleon had « 
guished with the bayonet, both press 

ular assembly. In Italy were deatl 
triumphant Papacy, and a Bonapartist army 
of occupation. The last 2 of permitted 
liberty was destroyed in the German S 
and in Prussia ar yal liar ope sale belie 
day his lies of yesterday. 

world there was seare ly asi 
did, democratically republican 

press. We resolved to make 

a lamp on this continent, for 
and all the world. And now we hold it 
aloft, in the world alone. We have giv 
to our countrymen one indep 

we have given to the suff 

solitary voice, which is inset 

tion, or to its sufferings, which 

hide nor heighten; which will flinch 
nothing, whatever the result may be 
which, committed to nothing but t 
democracy, enables the Ameri 
we trust, to understand a little 
fully events, and to estimate men; and offers 
to the people of every land a m 
making itself and its requirements | 

the people of this, the guide pe 

ruler of the people of the world. 

Such is the P sition we desired to be o¢ 
cupied by the Democratic — w. It was 
difficult certainly to accomp . but it is a 

| complished ; and we sean | its readers its 
work is scarcely yet begun. 

Sut, in the ‘first place, our weapons 

to be turned on the vile old charlatans wl 
| have misled democracy and lived upon out 


secret 


sentative government there is buta 


* this conti 


more 


1 1 
na 
Lau 





The “Old Fogies,” etc. 


party and Buncombe. With such senten- | small-minded, and very tottering, whom it 


tious and shallow imbeciles, and all their vile 
quarrels and extravagant personal promises, 


it was utterly impossible for any party to get | 
ahead, or for any administration to be cun- | 


ducted with vigor. They carried as they 
thought the key of the United States and 
the will of the people in their fob; and it 
became needful to undeceive them. To 
effect that end, and let this generation into 
the possession of its grand inheritance, it 
might be even necessary to slay them poli- 
tically. 
jssue 5 ' 
they raised at our first issue in January, that 
we were on the right track, and that they 
were disposed to crush us as they had 
erushed a thousand others, we saw there 
was little use in playing with gloves when 

had to be done, and when 

» time to do it; and so, gird- 
ing up our loins, like David, (scriptural similes 
‘h sought after in Congress just now, 


are muci 


espec ally about us,) we slew a whole crowd 


of mighty tall Goliahs. Members raved: 
indignant: presses howled : 
withdrew their three 


acknow- 


senators were 
old 
dollars per annum, and received 
ledyments ; every body abused: but it was 
all right, and we knew it. The more we 
were abused and hated by fogydom, the 
e felt and the better we did. The 
De nocratic R view had been in existence 
fifteen years, and it hardly ever had an ene- 
In one month's time we had more 
than it would be modest to esti- 
mate. And so we thrived and grew strong. 
The fact is, we knew the sterling, sound, de- 
mocratic worth of the country, that the fo- 
wlatans and mere make-believes, 
le whole seeret. As to Wash- 

1 or fogydom, why, we played with 
made it run afeared, return 
and titter at its folly; and as for forgydom, 
tomahawking poor old imbeciles who would 
take themselves off in quiet, was quite 

an exhilarating exercise before the great 
campaign. The announcement of our en- 
trance excited a painful apprehension among 


Cave Johnsons 


better w 


my. 


mi Ss 


ene 


shington ; 


them; our first number made the old gen- 
lemen too painfully aware that we might 


tread upon their toes all round, and they | 


woke the moon with howling. We merely 
signified the faet in that number that there 
were a great many old persons about with 


| candidatorial propriety, resulted in their utter 


| disagreeable,” was 


|and howling created by tl 


was better to frighten off or kick off as soon § 


as possible, and clear thereby the field for 


the young folks; that the task was easy, 
and that the duty, though, of course, “very 
till a duty. The fun j 


the announcement 


Ss 


was amazing, and most gratifyingly illustra- 


tive of the fact that we were right. The old @ 
imbeciles looked at one another, horrified. 
Each took to himself the attributes and ap- 


pellation of fogydom, and confessed, even in | 


Accordingly we prepared for that | 
; and finding, by the howl and shrieks | } 


his anger, his si Some shook at us their @ 
valsied crutches, and threatened us with the if 
doom of Absalom if we advanced ; foramong @ 
ions into which old fo- & 
gydom has worked its poor, soft brains, is, 
that its authority comes from the Most High 
Jehovah, and not from the people of the 4 
United States; that in fact it rules by “di- i 
” and If “the Democratic 
| 19 to the book | ) 
of David. Others of the hierarchy of im- 
becility conspired together to misrepresent 
and, if possible, defeat the only known ecan- 
didate for the presidential nomination, 
ht lie the charge of even a 
medieval youth. The conspiracy was formed 
to attack, misrepresent, and prejudice Judge 
Douglas, because he was young, or rather, 
because he was not so old in years or ideas 
that his friends or his enemies could fairly 
include him in the eategory of imbeciles 
In vain Judge Doug-] 
las, with much more gene rosity than discre- § 
tion, essayed to assure the old charlatans 
that he was of their number: that not only 
had he no connection with or control over 
this Review, (which was and is the fact;) but ii 


+it 


the curious supersti 


is its 
lation, accordit 


vine ri rht, 


tail 


party,” by reve 


against whom mig 


we have delineated. 


'that he was ready to permit himself to be ij 


| Douglas—a 


headed ma ice 


ir “feel gs, ’ for the contin- i 
uation of fogy rule and fogy systems, for @ 
the suppression of the public voice and the 
public press. The attempt, of course, failed. § 
Nor did even that personal sacrifice of J udge 

to which he never§ 
submitted—disarm the hot- i 
or satiate the ridiculous ven-§ 
geance of the old gentlemen. Their shallow 
and antiquated attempts to use Judge Doug- 
las against us for the purpose of killing | 
Young Democracy in our persons, and by 
Judge D alas 


used to ease thy 


sacrifice 


should have 


’ x 
¥ 


good nature and feelings of 


defeat, and the assertion of the complete Ff 


gouty legs, be-crutched, weakly, irascible, | independence from all personal or clique 
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control of one member of the American 
press. Great was the howl among the nin- 
com poops. 
had acted as their friend by their wish, the Vy 
treated him as an enemy. The hero of the 
retreat from Monterey 
valor, took the lead of the 1g 
cians, and charged with an army of Breck- 
inridges right home upon progress, demo- 
eracy, this Review, Judge Douglas, steam, 
plank-roads, Herschel’s comet—every thing 
| fact, or individual under s venty years old. 
Having treated Judge Douglas with becom- 
ing independence when he permitted his 
high name to be used by persons unworthy 
of his companionship, we next directed our 
attention to these now enemies, and 
scattered them “like an eagle in a dove-cot.” 
The hero of Montere y re trogression” be- 
came the hero of a ret till more me- 
morable, and since, exce ati + his publie ad 
vertisements for the sale of his broken 
relics, has not been heard of in the 
The enemies of progress received tlivir death- 
blow in the combat themselves had pro 
voked; and the public acclamations, the 
voice of a liberated press, from the Kenne- 
beck to the Rio Grande d ous in our 
triumph. At time, with that 
chivalry and which a free, 
sterling, and determinedly i independent press 
is alone capable, merely for the crime of his 
ry which identi- 


—_ ‘ing Vol- 


op n 
i 


camp. 


assur‘ 
1 
the same 


consis’ ene y of 


youth, and the fogy effront 

fied him on that account only with us, we 
rescued Judge Douglas from the unworthy 
and mean , but one 
month previous, at the cost of our independ- 
ence and of our truth and of our sworn duty 
to the Young Democracy, he had endea- 
vored to protect in their abominable prac- 
tices. We rescued him from the 
their disappointment, as we had 
rescued him from his own mistak 
rosity ; and by setting forth the practices 
the pretensions, the 
and the genealogical Barnumage or 
ism of the ancient imbecil 8, side by side 
with the native worth, the home-spun gi 
and the hard-won honors of the statesman, 
we restored him to that P sition which he 
never should have abandoned in policy, and 
never can abandon in honor. 

Twroughout this contest the Democratic 
| Revirw has maintained its position in inde- 
pendence and in good faith. Whatever may 


: a . 
assauits of those whom, 


formerly 
h gene- 
and 


‘> ] 2 ‘ 
seculonal wilt “p 


niuUs, 


Turning on Judge Douglas, who | 
enemy that we have shrunk from any 


y, as is the wont of 


malice of 
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| 
| 


| small, was at stake. 


[ April, 


its conductors—and in conversation they have 
plainly and explicitly expregsed those lik- 
ings— it cannot be said by either friend or 
thing, 
however difficult or dubious, or pandered for 
a moment to personal affections or indivi- 
dual regards, when principle, be it great or 
When Judge D ug is 
entered into a kindly contest with this Re- 
view, he was altogether forgetful, that to the 
conscious of freed ym, 
freedom, the plain, outspoken, 
the publi ic 7 

avowal, its bold defense, its 
its almost silent yet torturi 


man who is 
that highest 
candid utterance of 
qualitic s of 


pre Ss its 


agreeable wit, 
defiance, its whims even, and its excell 
that to a 
these allurements, his press is as 
must have her say, 
and it is even humorous to hear her last 
word, for she will have it'in anger or in } 
That Judge 
generous and unselfish nature 
that contest, in the hope that he mivht save 
fogy individuals, of whom the Democrat 
party must rid itself somehow, if it « 

to win in this contest, we are ready 
anxious to confess. But even so, he 
paid for his intercession by the hostility 
those for whom he interceded, and hig! 
than these mere charlatans, ee 
Judge Douglas, higher than Andrew 

son or Thomas Jeff rson, or ten th an 
Jeffersons, is the 


man who can estimate an 
a wife. She 


let what comes or go 


e nfore d 


Douglas vas 


t 
to entel 


} 
at 


Thomas freedom 


Democratic party, and of every individual oi 


it, and of every press of it; and that is th 
régime we desire to establish. Had such 
régime continued after the death of 
great men, Presidents Jefferson and Pros 
dents Douglas would not have been so few 
between. The worst 
sits like 
Democratic party is, the 
We will, anterior to the C 

vention, sup} man, enemy or friend, 
who will not do his utmost not ouly to abot 
ish that, in its open corruption, but in all its 
secret complicities. 

But th 
end here. 
weapons with 


or so far and most 
deadly wrong which 
over the 


of the press. 


servitud 


Ort no 


conspiracit S of the foo S did not 

Finding, at last, that the tru 
which to deal 
the members of the public press, they had 
recourse to them, but with their usual per- 
'e had evoked a*power aud de- 
country, which most 


with us wer 


suasives. W 
mocratic mind in the 


have been or may be the personal likings of; men could not be led to believe had e xist 
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ence. Will it be believed that persons, 
writing x themselves down as “ friends of PDov- 
glas,” conspired in Washington to extirpate 
us, to antagonize press after press against 
us, and to re nder us, by compulsion upon 
private 0 pinion, subservient to the sw ay of 
the fogies? That Judge Douglas h: ad no 
concern with these ridiculous and abomin- 
able schemes, we are determined to believe. 
Some of the letters are in our possession ; 
some have been published ; we may give pub- 
licity to the whereabouts of others, in Virginia, 
and not very far from General Butler’s neigh- 
borhood in Kentucky. 

Nothing can more strongly display the 
total ignorance of Judge Dou ol: as or of his 
friends as to the office or duty of the press, 
than such outré and merely Quixotish 
attempts by individual newspapers. Seated 
in our office, with all the machinery of puff- 
ing at our hand, if we could stoop to use it, 
we have but to draw one stroke of the pen 
three hundred times to produce three hun- 
dred counter-puffs for every one of “the 
fiends of Douglas.” If 
Douglas”—precious friends '!—are not pre- 
pared to adopt other they had better 

adopt another man, or he had better go in 
foe other friends. We know the press, and 
knowi ing r it, have edi led every shot from this 

tary monthly long-gun. 
devoted “ friends of Douglas” can convince 
aes lves of the fact, that fo gydom cannot 
ret over this number in time for the Balti- 
more Convention. Alas! such friends. 

Here, again, rise other fogy complots. 
We have already alluded to them. 
last words and dying declarations of 

nerable old fogy malefactors 
but exhilarating to the humanitarian, or 
‘friend of the pecies.” eal saiily be 
confessed that w ‘ti ave done justifiable 
cide on two individuals, General Butler and 
(Fovernor Marcy. 
ogyd m and its eons quences, any attempt 

these gentlemen to become “ Presidents” 
must be 
han to Certain 
pective State oe 


r courses, 


are any thing 


} 
the * 


quit » amusing, 
from thei 


impelled by 


us. delegates 
ver, may, 

tate pride merely, vote 
s ons? and for any b dy else afterwards; the 
constituency pl dying itself, as usual, to vote 

any box ly, whether good, bad, or middling, 
wh ym the Convention ‘would endorse: at the 
same time that we could now mention fifty- 


two and a half candidates for the Presidency, | v 


The “Old Fogies,” 


“the friends of 


“Now the dear | 


to | 
homi- | 


Aiker our reviews of old | 
and to none more | 


for them as “ favorite | 


881 
be endorsed by 


we killed the two 
Yet Gen- 
chance for 
y, publishes, his personal 
organ in Louisville, Kentucky, an editorial 
advertisem nt, that he is ready to sell his 
| chattels, “to wit and videlicet,” his goods and 
mere conveniences, to wit, his friends the 
delegates appointed by the State Convention 
of K ies to represent it in Baltimore, 
to General Cass, on condition of the Vice- 
Presidency. This advertisement has already 
| twice appeared ; it may have appeared more 
frequently, but we have seen it twice. 

Ag: uin, Governor Marcy, nothwithstanding 
that he did the precis ely same dodge with 
General Butler, had his legs knocked from 
under him, and his rear exposed, by this 
Review. It is altogether ridiculous to hope 
to patch up a President at fifty cents per 
square six inches ; hee we thought so all 
along. Yet, be believed, that while 

| Governor Marcy was pursuing a left-handed 
| and very agreeable incognito in New-York, 
| he was actually at the same time pretend- 
| ing that he had the power to sell out to Mr, 
Buchanan his voters, (the gentlemen who 
| were appoints a s y his State,) and 
|that Mr. Buchanan was playing a similar, 
but very widens (in this instance) game with 
him, the redoubtable Mr. Marey. 

It may be amusing to some of our readers, 

to read this excerpt from the Pittsburg 
| Post, the personal organ of Mr. B., of old 
J. B., “always sly, devilish sly : 


étc, 


of whom would 
However, 
ferred to. 
now no 


| each 
| somebody. 
lindividuals above re 
Butler, having 


| eral 
ithe Presidency, 


will i 


The | 
the | 


New-Yorx.—‘ Ion,’ of the 
ll yersed in New- 


“Mr. BucHANAN IN 
Baltimore Sun,a gentleman we 
York politics, say 

“ec vv. M rey’s tre 
didate for the Presidency, is said to be now firmly 
When he is dropped by the Conven- 
tion, his entire strengt 
Buchan; “i wit h wi 1m he 
in Mr. binet.’” 


venitth teh 
established, 


was cordially associated 


olk’s ca 


“When he is dropped;” “his entire 

streneth will be transferred;” “ well versed 
“cordially 

ated ;” firmly established.” 

Well: it dos em rath in these 
| old fogies, to undertake to transfer, convey, 
sell, ali nate d vi M bequ A tl l, dispose of 
and in other legal triads, or politely evanes- 
cent form of expression, make common nig- 
of and sell at auction gentlemen 


associ- 


lin New-York politics ;” 


oT = r 


| 
| 
| gers 
| 


ams have been, by the prims wy constituen- 1 


h will be transferred to Mr, i 


New-York, as a can- 








cies of thi 
gates to a Convention to be for the 
purpose of nominating a Democratic execu- 
tive. An adve rtisement in rather plainer terms 
than the above, and without the transparent 
humbug of getting it published in another 
journal, that you may assume the modesty 
of copying it 
have sai 1, twice 

Jer, in his personal organ in Ken ucky ; and 
sO the fogy sale of white men is carri 
publicly and uublushi ingly. se we 
something about this Pittsburg Post, 
and Pittsburg aoe, s, and a little more 
than we care now, about 
Kentucky wire-pulling. j 
not all the gentlemen 
States; and we are much mista 
are political niggers, or will allow them- 
selves to be treated as ni 
and sold, and passed f 


holden 


in your own, hus been, as we 


published by Gen ral But- 





] 
a on, 





kn yw 





? 


to mention just 








like suspicious coin. They have had th 
proud distinction of b ing intru d with 
the Presidenti:l dicta and votes of tho 





who most confide in them, of their nearest 
neighbors, and they will be slow to return 
homeward with the brand of sale upon 
them. Besides, they are ui 

downright Democrats. The Pittsburg men, 







al 
} 


suck] od in the gre: 
pi, every man of 
county,” and able to whip his weight in 


il Valiey ol the Mi SISS]] 






elephants, are rather stupendous custom 
to hang upon a pin, and sell body a 
and honor and consci he t 








They are not the servile followers of this o 
that Se Aad t one of them; they ar 
not deficient in intellect, in statesmanship, 

tn 1 “ae ! 2 





and in capacity to know who is w 
they are better men, 
the wretched fozies who dare to buy and 
sell them. Sam Black, of Pittsburg, for 








instance, is a b D 1 an able 
man, and more eloquent and wiser than 
James Buchanan: and so with others, both 





1 
from New-York, and from Pennsylvania, 
vand from Kentucky. If any individual pre- 
fsumes to enter the society of men like Mr 









slack, with the d ion of being | iwht or 
ty ] 4 4 } 
sold; if any presumes there to trade upon 
d | 
the trust and votes of his constitu ney, he 





is unworthy to sit in the Convention ; he is 
unworthy to sit among Democrats or honest 
men, and should be turned 
discreetly and without delay. Such 
have been the ruin of our party 






Inen 
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American people, elected as dele- | 


jected to the 


street-ward, | 


lt 
y at all times | 





| April, 


It is for the election 


Conventions are sub- 


and in all conventions. 
of such men that State 
intrigues of wir 
votes and resolutions palmed upon constitu- 
encies that they will support any body whom 
unprin icipled hucksters may nominate, 
duty of this Review to 
‘ty the names of any 
ith the trust 


destini S of 


“| ullers: and 


Suc hy 
And it will be the 
hand to immortal notori 
7 “oF , ¥ 

all who will thus traffic w 
‘en, and with the 


and of 
of their brethi 
Republic 
But even yet the — is not a 
These gentlemen who are small « 
for the Pr sid ney do not want to ine. can- 
didates at all—not they; they are not so 
hat apy convention 
them. but 


nee, on merely local, 


sonlil hominate one then, 


they trade on | 
town, r liag’ ] , 
to get Ainerican citizens t 





or state, or sition, to get 


nominated ; 


direct dele gates to give them a first choice, 
that so they may appear with a certain 
strength in the Conventi nm, al | there assum 
the pr vile ge of selling that strength, not 
for a 1c Pre sidet ney I thir r of tl kit | 
but for a secretaryship of war—a commis- 
jone! hip of land- a iovelere wi on, O1 
like Now we put in our | wainst any 
IC, ind all uch trad in wi I 
We dare any man in the Conve 

fler to y—we da him: we will be at 
his shoulder, wherever he may b will 
confer upon him the no y of immortal 
rascaldom. And, we venture to assure out 
eaders that, if a progressive Democrat be 
nominated, Cass, or buchanan, or butler 


1 
4 ° ? ] : 4 } ? 
or Marey, or any of the « ld fogies, * tedious 


old fools,” will not be 





America are open to its friends. 


| 

No man who nam ] bi ght In 
question at Baltimore, unless the success 
ful one, shall or can have at pa we Or 
place. If oti visi rez { Ul} i 
dividual down “old fogy,” and place op- 
posite, “¢ rrupti yn.” and “sale.” 

This is our only cou ful ty It is 
impossible to estim: tl upti 
which might otherw be brought into ou 
ral ks Your A n li ao not wil 

patronage 


wants no patronage. It scorns pat 
It may 
fi ie nds 
And now we await judgment. 
It may be, perch ince, owing to the dila- 
tory habits of printers, [the sisters three and 


patronize 1s eneml 
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such branches of learning, ] that this is the last | Once again, 
may have of addressing the | we have no candidate for the Presidency ; we 


opportunt ity we 
delegates to the Baltimore Convention. So far 
this Review has been mainly conducted for 
their benefit; to ease them in their labors, 
and to pave the way for them that they 
may make, without compunction of con- 
the date of 
American Democracy; that 
fact restore American Demo- 


Pres 


science, 
the annals 
they may in 
eracy to what it was. 
await the /2eview. 
torn naked the fogies of our party will not be 
oct with exertion or muffled with 
‘in tthe antagonists of that party 
leaders have been the para- 
b of re we part = the delegates, 
kindly, perhaps long 


merey agai 
f which lat 
sites, But l 
desire to take one 
Nd foe 
taken to its leaders,” managers and wi 
istribute here and there, make 

Se A a Bee 
s man and that, the principles and 
‘the party. Young Democracy 
and always to first principles ; 
lties to the bottom of affairs ; 


tarewell. 


re- 


pullers, w 


ks to bury 
by the sentient instinct of the ps ople, by the 
ness of diction, and _ by in- 


: 5 
punty and direct 
yne and 


lividual ind pendence, that national t 

policy upon which we have based the 
mortality of all our great men, and which 
lone, aud in despite of sectional caterwi Te 
id personal have d this 


1imM- 


ambition, guid 


né-ar 
ug a 


-ydom in its imbecilty has | 


The “ Old Fogies,” etc 


and for the last time, we declare 
seek to give our most ee and strenuous 


sup port to any man young in ideas and in 
vigor, conscious of the time in ihe we live, 


| aware of its urgent ne cessities, capable of re- 


June, 1852, immortal in | 


ently other fi; ghts | 
The hands which have |e 


ectional strife,and to restore | 


Kepublic so far to her grand and magnificent | 


stiny. A greater re voluti on in effect —per- 


ips the influence of peace societies may not 


render it nec 
rurat 


guration of the Convention. Our predeces- 


SSary in ac tion—awaits the i nau- | 


sors had no « my ires on the Pacific, no De- | 


y tied in bonds and struggling to ex- 
territories of this continent 
rican Islands. The Pacific was 
a barbarian sea; the far East, almost 
ear to us as Europe was to them, an UJti 
ma Thule dist No insurgent 
e with Re- 


. } 
{ ! 
1 on th 


O} 
as the moon. 


tant 
-in their day in Europ 


| be int 


ean or American symp ithies ; no people | 


penly to trade in perfect freedom 
] l o ey id oaeen ets ] 
aid any armec tyrant stan¢ 
doors and say to us, “You 
nee, art , the conqui ts of 
nd earth did not then arm the 


The 


he re, 


Sei oenius 
over heave n 
republican or r pilot hia enterprise. 
World how awakes from a sleep of years 
‘ages in other continents, and the fate of 


shall 


| mity 


forming and holding together the desolate 
and fogy-ridden ranks of the American De- 
storing the name, fame and 
to that rank in 
If 


mocracy, and of 1 
character of our 
which our iron predecessors left her. 
Judge Douglas will not do, name ane v5 
so We wrote months ago, so we write again. 
But should any such man be nominate id, he 
shall have our support on pr cisely the same 
terms as those upon which we have hitherto 
acted oe horn and biographer 
of fos ., perfect and complete inde- 
pe ndenc ( if course, to any nominee of the 
Conve saan we shall adhere—it must be so; 
our duty to oul | urly, our ¢c sistency in De- 
mocratie principles, requires it should be so. 
But at the same time it is useless to conceal 
the fact that n » forry candidate can be elected, 
were he even unanimously nominated. What- 
ever temporary defeat in that ease 
await the Democratic party, we can bear it. 
W hatever the fortune of other continents, we 
cannot be much worse than we are. That 
defeat would be inevitable, should any such 
a seize on the Convention, or should 
the de in votes be successfully 
carried out, to the disgrace of the Convention, 
to that of our party, and to the deep sorrow of 
all nations. But yet, even so, (the remark 
may be cynical, but for all that it is not un- 
kind,) we will not nay, we will not 
very deeply regi efeat. It is perhaps the 
whieh could befall man- 
en suing: Presidential 
U nite d §$ States should 
nincompoopish or the 
are not of those who 
world upon a pé riod of 
‘nius by the f the 
1 American Democracy 
foxy flag 


lesson will be 


Lie public 


as the 
ry di , m, 


. 
micht 


! 
A 
mad id or 
’ 2 ] 

abominable t 


yrtu 
Lu 


deepest 
kind now, that fi 


term the rule of 


( of 


he hi 
} 
i 


But we 
fate of th ; 
measure gr 


= 


imbeci 
place the 
years, or 
pulse; and even sl 
be defeated in ’52 under the 
dlv it must be, the 
Democracy a severe, but a 
sound one, and one much needed. It will 
teach us lessons which, it is to be hoped, we 
arrive at without the necessity of fuil- 
There is no banner which can carry 
American Di mocracy but one, “ Pro- 
The Convention has the honor ot 


tick ot 


, as 
most assul 


for American 


ure, 
the 


” 
gress, 


ail I hangs upon the Baltimore Convention. initiating defeat or postponing victory. 
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For ourselves, of the Democratic Review, | do we importune any pity from our antago- 
we rest easy, and so may our friends and our | nists if defeated. We have selecte : our own 
enemies. We await the decision ofthe Con- | course, and confidently abide by Even 
yention with confidence, and with a splendid | should thesdeadliest enemy of free oo ech be 
hope that to this inauguration of Young] ’e- | nominated, should the worst and most abomi- 
mocracy we shall add more triumphs here- | nable old fogy be set forward as the nominee 
after. This penis a mighty weapon, if one of the Convention of ’52, to us i 
has the soul and brain to use it. The prin- | pe rsonally nothing. It is but a } 
ciples of truth, of honor, of freedom of | public which cannot or will not support one 
speech which we have reasserted, shall while | independent press, and we mean to try that 
it is in our hands, be the sole guides of its | issue. We have staked our existence on 
political conduct. Of that friend and foe may ' truth, courage, on a free press, on our own 
rest certain. We assume no claims on the | Democracy and the fire-boys, and personally 
party, not even a monument, if Young De-| we do not care a solitary button, excey 
mocracy should win, as if it gets the ch: ince | that, if we must have an old fogy President 
it most certainly shall ; but we merely aim to | let it be a Whig, not, in God’s name, a nine- 
be the chroniclers of its success. Neither teenth-century American Democrat. 


MISCELLANY. 


Taat Nicnorson Lerrer.—General Cass is the | Mr. Bissell has taken offence a 


most notorious man in the United States for wrig- | were constrained to make relatir 
gling out of a difficulty. Now we wish him to | the proprietors, or conductors, or « 
og before the country with his flag displayed. | Whig Keview previous to Ais conne: 
We therefore call on Mr. Nicholson, of Tennessee, | Mr. Bissell has assured us that since hi 
z publish the letter of General Cass; in which he | with the Review, it has received no mon 
gives his reasons for not voting for the » Fugitive | the publication of portraits or bi wraphies, 
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